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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This,  the  first  volume  of  the  University  of  California 
Publications  in  English,  is  a  collection  of  essays  all  of 
which  attack  problems  of  literary  criticism.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  volume,  meeting  as  a  group,  have 
commented  frankly  upon  each  essay,  but  the  individual 
author  remains  solely  responsible  for  what  he  has  said 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  say  it. 
Other  volumes,  more  unified  than  this,  have  been 
planned,  and  one  is  partly  ready  for  the  press. 

The  series  will  also  contain  volumes  of  unrelated 
studies  in  the  English  language  and  literature  prepared 
by  members  of  the  University  faculty  working  as  indi- 
viduals or  by  students  working  under  their  direction. 
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T.  K.  WHIPPLE 


POETRY  AND  MORALS 

In  1856  one  James  C.  Moffat  wrote:  "Art,  in  itself 
considered,  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  It  belongs  to 
an  entirely  separate  class  of  things."  In  1891  Oscar 
Wilde  said  in  his  Intentions:  "The  first  condition  of 
criticism  is  that  the  critic  should  be  able  to  recognize 
that  the  sphere  of  Art  and  the  sphere  of  Ethics  are 
absolutely  distinct  and  separate."  These  are  but  two 
unusually  clear-cut  expressions  of  an  idea  that  has  be- 
come almost  an  axiom  of  criticism — a  dogma  to  ques- 
tion which  is  nowadays  scarcely  respectable.  The  con- 
trary view — namely,  that  art  and  morality  have  some 
connection — is  rarely  found  outside  the  followers  of 
Anthony  Comstock.  The  only  reputable  writer  I  know 
of  who  still  maintains  this  discredited  heresy  is  Mr. 
I.  A.  Richards,  who  has  many  cogent  remarks  to  make 
on  this  as  on  other  aspects  of  criticism. 

Before  I  speak  further  of  Mr.  Richards'  theories, 
however,  let  me  quote  what  I  consider  the  most  vig- 
orous statement  of  the  orthodox  view,  from  Mr.  Spin- 
garn's  The  New  Criticism: 

To  say  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  moral  or  immoral  is  as 
meaningless  as  to  say  that  an  equilateral  triangle  is  moral 
and  an  isosceles  triangle  immoral,  or  to  speak  of  the  im- 
morality of  a  musical  chord  or  a  Gothic  arch.  It  is  only 
conceivable  in  a  world  in  which  dinner-table  conversation 
runs  after  this  fashion:  "This  cauliflower  would  be  good  if 
it  had  only  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  international 
law."  "Do  you  know  why  my  cook's  pastry  is  so  good? 
Because  he  has  never  told  a  lie  or  seduced  a  woman." 
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This  passage  I  choose  because  it  contains  most  of  the 
confusions  of  thought  which  are  the  basis  of  the  general 
conviction  that  poetry  and  morals  have  no  relation. 
What  that  relation  is  I  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
state  with  completeness  and  precision;  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied if  I  can  show  that  there  is  some  relation,  or,  better, 
that  there  are  many  relations,  and  if  I  can  indicate 
where  these  relations  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  as  usual  with 
some  discussion  of  terms.  The  word  "poetry"  need 
make  no  trouble;  concerning  it  I  will  say  only  that  in 
general  it  is  better  to  speak  of  poems  than  of  poetry, 
as  it  is  better  to  speak  of  works  of  art  than  of  art. 
"Morality,"  however,  is  a  trickier  term.  I  most  earn- 
estly wish  to  make  no  assumptions  as  to  what  is  "true" 
morality,  to  leave  my  own  ethical  theories  as  much  out 
of  the  matter  as  possible;  I  hope  that  what  I  have  to 
say  will  hold,  no  matter  what  one's  taste  in  poetry  or 
one's  moral  ideas  may  happen  to  be.  Yet  I  must  give 
warning  that  I  exclude  one  not  uncommon  use  of  the 
word  "morality":  by  it  I  never  mean  merely  the  be- 
havior which  has  the  conventional  approval  of  society 
without  question  as  to  its  value.  For  example:  when 
Mr.  Mencken  says,  as  he  often  does,  that  morality  is 
a  noxious  thing,  he  means  that  he  disapproves  of  the 
behavior  to  which  the  majority  give  a  conventional 
approval — he  says,  in  brief,  that  morality  is  immoral. 
I  do  not  use  the  word  as  Mr.  Mencken  does,  but  I  shall 
try  to  exclude  no  other  use  of  it.  No  matter  what  sort  of 
person  or  kind  of  life  a  man  admires,  cares  for,  attributes 
value  to,  poetry  has  for  him  its  moral  aspects:  that  is  my 
thesis.  If  he  honestly  believes  that  the  best  way  to  live  is 
simply  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  society,  well  and 
good — for  him,  works  of  art  will  have  something  to  do 
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with  morals,  and  legitimately — and  equally  so  whether 
he  be  stoic,  epicurean,  Roman  Catholic,  utilitarian,  or 
what  not.  My  only  assumption,  and  I  do  not  think  it  a 
large  one,  is  that  the  most  moral  man  is  the  best  man, 
the  most  moral  life  the  best  life,  at  least  for  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  peculiar  situation.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
and  cannot  separate  the  concept  of  morality  from  the 
concept  of  value,  as  Mr.  Mencken  and  some  others  do. 

I  wish  also,  if  I  can,  to  avoid  the  pitfall  into  which 
in  my  opinion  Mr.  Richards  has  fallen  in  his  Principles 
of  Literary  Criticism.  I  agree  with  him  that  poetry  is 
intimately  related  to  morals,  but  our  agreement  goes 
no  further.  Mr.  Richards,  being  a  psychologist  and  a 
scientist,  bases  his  whole  argument  upon  naturalistic 
metaphysics  from  which  he  deduces  naturalistic  ethics: 
"What  is  good  or  valuable,  we  have  said,  is  the  exercise 
of  impulses  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  appetencies. " 
For  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Richards  may 
be  right;  my  point  is  only  that  one  does  not  need  to  be 
a  naturalist  in  order  to  see  that  art  and  ethics  are  con- 
nected. I  have  no  concern  at  present  with  the  truth 
of  metaphysical  beliefs.  What  I  have  to  say  is  sup- 
posed to  apply  equally  to  idealist,  realist,  materialist, 
or  any  other  -ist.  My  argument  is  based  upon  meta- 
physical no  more  than  upon  ethical  presuppositions. 

Now  to  return.  "Art,  in  itself  considered,  is  neither 
moral  nor  immoral. "  "To  say  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is 
moral  or  immoral  is  ...  .  meaningless. "  In  itself  con- 
sidered .  ...  as  poetry:  what  do  these  phrases  mean? 
They  must,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  mean  that  if  a  work  of 
art  be  considered  without  reference  either  to  creator  or 
spectator — simply  as  it  is  in  itself — it  is  outside  the 
realm  of  morals.  This  truism,  I  fancy,  no  one  who 
understands  it  will  question.  Michael  Angelo's  "Night/' 
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if  regarded  as  merely  a  block  of  marble  in  a  certain 
shape,  if  disconnected  from  the  experience  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  also  from  the  experience  of  the  man  who 
looks  at  it,  is  an  inanimate  object  to  which  no  one 
would  think  of  attributing  moral  qualities  or  a  moral 
nature.  So  likewise  every  one  will  agree  that  the  can- 
vases or  the  plaster  walls  impregnated  with  pigments 
which  we  call  paintings  are  non-moral.  It  is  difficult, 
extremely  difficult,  to  consider  statues  and  paintings 
"as  such,"  "as  they  are  in  themselves,"  to  hold  them 
in  this  isolation  in  the  mind,  but  it  can  be  done,  with 
effort,  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  while. 

But  to  do  this  with  a  poem  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
all  but  impossible.  What  is  a  poem,  "in  itself  con- 
sidered?" An  arrangement  of  black  marks  on  paper? 
A  series  of  vibrations  in  the  air?  A  hard  question, 
which  I  shall  not  try  to  answer,  especially  as  it  cannot 
be  answered  without  making  metaphysical  assump- 
tions. Let  each  answer  it  for  himself;  however  diverse 
our  answers,  we  shall  all  agree  no  doubt  that  a  poem 
apart  from  its  relation  to  human  beings  is  non-moral. 
The  only  trouble  that  can  arise  here  is  that  some  one 
may  make  a  statement  of  the  sort  that  "Hamlet's 
mother  is  an  immoral  woman."  Any  one  who  feels 
tempted  to  make  such  a  remark  should  ask  himself 
whether  Gertrude  exists,  for  a  non-existent  woman  is 
certainly  non-moral;  and  whether  he  does  not  renllv 
mean  that  Shakespeare  was  immoral  when  he  imagined 
Gertrude,  or  that  an  actress  is  demoralized  by  playing 
the  part,  or  that  Gertrude  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
audience,  or  that  a  real  woman  like  Gertrude  would  be 
immoral.  If  such  a  moralist  will  gird  himself  to  think 
of  Hamlet  only  as  the  play  exists  in  itself,  he  is  likely 
to  agree  that  the  moral  question  is  beside  the  mark. 
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I  can  foresee  only  one  source  of  objection  to  the 
preceding.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  (and  it  may  be 
true)  that  works  of  art  exist  not  only  as  physical 
objects — stone,  pigments  and  canvas,  paper  and  ink, 
vibrations  in  the  air — but  also  as  what  I  can  call  only 
metaphysical  entities.  This  view  would  hold,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  their  own  right,  apart  from  the  experi- 
ence of  any  reader,  Hamlet,  Gertrude,  and  Claudius 
exist;  and  according  to  this  view  it  might  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  some  if  not  all  poems,  when  considered  only 
as  such,  have  morality  in  them — as  in  Hamlet  a  son's 
moral  obligation  to  avenge  a  father's  murder  is  recog- 
nized. Because  this  point  of  view  raises  the  most  per- 
plexing difficulties,  and  also  because  it  is  very  rare,  I 
wish  to  dismiss  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  Let  us  concede 
that  according  to  it  there  would  be  a  connection  of 
some  sort  between  morality  and  a  poem  as  it  is  in 
itself;  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  upholders  of  this  view 
would  go  so  far  as  to  call  such  metaphysical  entities 
poems  or  the  characters  in  poems  moral  or  immoral. 
As  I  understand  it,  these  metaphysical  entities  do  not 
live  but  merely  exist,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  five 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

Such  offensive  quibbling  is  necessary  only  because 
the  whole  argument  for  the  separation  of  poetry  and 
morals  is  based  upon  a  flagrant  confusion  of  thought, 
a  confounding  of  the  poem  itself  with  its  effects  and 
relations.  "Poetry,  as  poetry,  is  neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral ....  therefore  the  sphere  of  poetry  and  the 
sphere  of  ethics  are  absolutely  distinct;"  so  runs  the 
reasoning  of  these  critics.  But  the  sphere  of  poetry  is 
by  no  means  identical  with  poetry  "in  itself  considered," 
and  it  is  only  the  periphery  of  the  sphere  that  is  much 
worth  talking  about  or  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  talked 
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about.  (Mr.  Spingarn,  for  instance,  in  only  one  sen- 
tence of  his  essay  speaks  of  poetry  as  poetry;  otherwise 
he  very  sensibly  busies  himself  with  poetry  as  related 
to  people.    In  this  he  is  typical.) 

With  one  further  remark,  we  may  leave  poetry  in 
itself  considered  and  go  on  to  more  interesting  matters. 
This  remark  is  that  to  limit  oneself  to  poetry  as  such 
is  to  eliminate  all  question  of  value.  Only  when  related 
to  its  author  or  to  a  reader,  possible  or  actual,  does  a 
poem  possess  value.  Whether  or  not,  when  isolated 
from  persons,  it  possesses  excellence,  may  be  debatable, 
but  not  value.  For  nothing  has  value  save  with  refer- 
ence to  something  alive;  and  when  we  are  talking  of 
works  of  art,  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  they 
have  value  only  with  reference  to  human  beings.  The 
critic  who  sets  out  to  consider  a  poem  as  such  abjures 
thereby  any  attempt  at  valuation  and  restricts  himself 
to  description — description  of  the  object  only,  since  he 
also  abjures  description  of  the  poem's  relation  to  writer 
or  reader.  We  may  wish  him  luck  and  go  on  to  the 
aspects  of  the  poem  which  for  most  of  us  are  far  more 
interesting.  Almost  every  one  likes  a  poem,  if  at  all, 
because  it  tells  him  something  about  the  poet  or  because 
it  affords  him  an  experience  that  he  is  glad  to  have. 

Mr.  Spingarn,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  his  one 
sentence  about  "poetry,  as  poetry,"  is  interested  in  the 
relation  of  poem  to  writer.  In  fact,  he  insists  that  every 
critic  confine  himself  to  this  one  aspect  of  poetry.  He 
never  tires  of  repeating  that  the  only  questions  for  the 
critic  are  these:  "What  has  the  writer  proposed  to  him- 
self to  do?  and  how  far  has  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
his  own  plan?"  Mr.  Spingarn  makes  the  large  assump- 
tion that  a  competent  reader  repeats  almost  exactly  the 
experience,  or  some  phase  of  the  experience,  of  the  poet 
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— an  assumption  which  seems  to  me  quite  unwarranted. 
However,  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  concede  that  the 
reader's  experience  of  a  poem  entitles  him  to  make 
inferences  concerning  the  poet's  experiences,  we  may 
embark  upon  a  consideration  of  the  poem's  relations 
to  its  maker — though  always  with  the  caveat  that  we 
are  sailing  in  the  very  thin  air  of  dubious  surmise. 

The  poet's  experiences  may  be  divided  into,  first, 
the  basic  or  initial  experiences,  such  as  Wordsworth's 
sight  of  the  field  of  daffodils,  or  of  London  from  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  second,  the  creative  act,  the  writing 
of  the  poem.  No  doubt  the  writer  also  as  a  rule  reads 
over  his  own  work,  but  as  to  what  then  happens  in  his 
mind  I  think  we  know  nothing — certainly  little  or 
nothing  from  the  poem  itself — so  that  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  may  be  dismissed.  With  most  poems,  we 
cannot  even  make  a  guess  at  the  basic  experiences; 
when  we  can  do  so,  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  de- 
scribing the  experiences  in  question,  or  we  may  attempt 
a  valuation  of  the  experiences.  Into  either  under- 
taking morality  necessarily  enters.  The  poet's  morality 
conditions  his  experiences:  some  men,  by  their  moral- 
ity— that  is,  by  what  they  take  to  be  the  best  mode 
of  life,  or  take  to  be  most  worth  living  for — prac- 
tically cut  themselves  off  from  the  possibility  of  ever 
having  any  experiences  at  all  of  the  sort  that  lead  to 
the  writing  of  poetry.  And  similarly  a  poet,  if  he  adopts 
not  transiently  but  permanently  the  attitude  expressed 
in  the  following  lines,  has  a  scale  of  values  which  is 
bound  to  set  narrow  limits  to  his  experience: 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture. 
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However,  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  a  poet's 
point  of  view  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  of  life,  as  to 
what  experiences  are  most  worth  having,  affects  the 
experiences  which  he  actually  does  have — no  one  will 
deny,  in  short,  that  at  this  point  the  spheres  of  morals 
and  of  poetry  overlap,  and  that  therefore  any  descrip- 
tion of  these  experiences  must  contain  a  moral  element. 
And  I  trust  that  it  is  even  more  obvious  that  if  we  pass 
any  judgment  of  value  upon  these  experiences  there  are 
then  two  moral  elements — the  poet's,  and  our  own. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  creative  act  also  has 
its  moral  side — and  here  I  think  it  is  enough  to  let  Mr. 
Spingarn  refute  himself.  When  he  disposes  of  the  mat- 
ter by  asking:  "Do  you  know  why  my  cook's  pastry  is 
so  good?  Because  he  has  never  told  a  lie  or  seduced  a 
woman,"  to  my  mind  he  answers  himself.  If  I  were  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Spingarn,  my  interest  in  his  cook's 
morality  would  be  intense:  not  as  to  the  cook's  verbal 
honesty  or  his  sexual  life,  but  perhaps  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  homicide,  and  certainly  as  to  his  culinary 
morality.  As  Mr.  Spingarn  says  himself — and  his  say- 
ing is  as  applicable  to  cooks  as  to  poets — "The  poet's 
only  moral  duty,  as  a  poet,  is  to  be  true  to  his  art,  and 
to  express  his  vision  of  reality  as  well  as  he  can."  In 
other  words,  the  poet's  only  duty,  as  a  poet,  and,  I 
should  add,  when  composing  poetry,  is  to  do  his  best. 
Here  again  the  spheres  of  poetry  and  of  ethics  intersect. 
The  actual  process  of  composition,  like  the  basic  or 
initial  experiences  which  precede  it,  is  conditioned  by 
the  poet's  morality — both  by  his  "artistic  conscience" 
and  in  other  ways. 

From  conception  to  completion,  a  poem  is  shaped 
by  its  writer's  morals — I  am  not  referring  now  to  his 
"artistic  conscience,"  not  to  his  morals  as  a  poet  simply, 
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but  to  his  morals  as  a  human  being.  The  subjects 
which  he  chooses,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which 
choose  him — if  one  may  legitimately  use  either  expres- 
sion (which  I  doubt) — are  selected  in  accordance  with 
a  scale  of  moral  values;  the  poet's  preference  for  this 
experience  rather  than  that,  his  notion  of  what  was 
most  worth  while  in  life,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
conception  of,  say,  "Corinna's  Going  a-Maying,"  "On 
First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  and  "Laus 
Veneris."  And  so  throughout  the  writing,  the  whole 
process  is  colored  by  these  same  attitudes,  even  to  the 
choice  of  epithet,  as  in  the  line 

Thou  has  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean. 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  how  saturated  in  didacticism 
most  poems  are  or  to  see  that  Herrick  is  as  didactic  as 
Whittier,  that 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying, 

is  as  direct  a  moral  teaching  as 

Who  may  not  strive,  may  yet  fulfil 
The  harder  task  of  standing  still, 

And  good  but  wished  with  God  is  done! 

However,  what  I  wish  now  to  emphasize  is  not  the 
explicit  moral  teaching  of  poets,  common  and  extensive 
as  that  is,  but  rather  the  almost  universal  prevalence  in 
poetry  of  implicit  moral  attitudes.  It  may  be  a  fact 
of  no  interest  or  importance  to  the  reader,  but  it  seems 
to  me  an  indubitable  fact,  that  a  poet's  morality  colors 
and  must  color  and  determine  his  work.  I  should  think, 
therefore,  that  a  critic  like  Mr.  Spingarn,  who  wishes 
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the  reader  to  enter  into  the  poet's  mind  by  some  imag- 
inative process,  would  have  to  make  allowance  for  some 
sort  of  entering  into  the  poet's  morality.  Unless  we  can 
manage  to  sympathize  at  least  for  a  time  with  Swin- 
burne's moral  attitude,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  tell 
what  the  "Hymn  to  Proserpine"  meant  to  Swinburne. 

Mr.  Spingarn  concerns  himself  with  the  reader's 
experience  of  a  poem  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  assumed 
to  be  an  index  to  the  poet's  experiences;  most  critics, 
however — and  I  think  properly — give  their  attention 
first  of  all  to  the  experiences  which  a  poem  affords  its 
readers.  And  it  is  here — in  the  relation  of  poem  to 
reader — that  we  reach  the  crux  of  our  question:  should 
the  reader  permit  morality  in  any  way  to  influence  his 
reading  of  poetry  or  whatever  judgments  about  it  he 
may  make? 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary — if  we  can — to  keep  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  experience  itself  and  the 
consequences  of  that  experience.  Since  the  conse- 
quences are  more  readily  disposed  of  than  the  experi- 
ence, let  us  take  them  first.  To  begin  with,  are  there 
any  consequences?  Agreement  is  general  that  there 
are;  I  know  of  no  proof,  but  neither  do  I  know  of  any 
one  who  has  maintained  that  literature  has  no  effect  of 
any  sort,  that  it  does  nothing  whatever  but  pass  the 
time.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  rather  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  poetry,  to  stress  a  crude  sort  of  imitation  which 
I  suspect  is  seldom  found  in  actuality,  as  that  reading 
about  Ulysses  will  make  boys  run  away  to  sea,  or  to 
stress  another,  less  dubious,  influence  to  the  effect  that 
reading  poetry  makes  one  more  open  to  experiences 
like  the  poet's,  makes  one  more  alive  and  responsive  to 
certain  types  of  beauty: 
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For,  don't  you  mark?  we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see. 

However  that  may  be,  all  we  need  is  the  concession 
that  poetry  has  some  effects  of  some  sort  or  other  on 
its  readers,  to  ask  whether  these  are  moral  effects? 
One's  answer,  perhaps,  will  depend  on  one's  own  moral- 
ity; yet  I  think  few,  after  reflection,  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  For  myself,  I  incline  to  say  that  the  chief 
effect  upon  those  who  read  poetry  is  in  a  strengthening 
of  their  pre-existent  attitudes:  a  hedonist,  because  of 
his  predilections,  is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  and  to  be 
affected  by  poetry  which  reinforces  his  hedonism — and 
so  likewise  with  a  Platonist,  a  nature  mystic,  and  so  on. 
No  doubt  the  poetry  often  gives  a  development,  an 
enrichment,  and  a  refinement  to  the  tendencies  already 
present;  and  sometimes,  probably,  a  poet  may  be  so 
persuasive  as  to  alter  a  reader's  fundamental  bias.  In 
any  case,  if  it  be  that  the  alteration  is  either  for  better 
or  worse,  and  not  indifferent  or  negligible,  it  is  a  moral 
change. 

From  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Sidney,  Shelley,  and 
Mr.  Richards,  few  theorists  have  ignored  the  effects  of 
reading  poetry,  and  none  that  I  know  of  have  denied 
them.  One  of  the  most  emphatic  and  curious  cham- 
pions of  the  moral  influence  of  poetry  is  Oscar  Wilde, 
who  paraphrases  Aristotle  with  approval,  thus: 

To  have  a  capacity  for  a  passion  and  not  to  realise  it,  is 
to  make  oneself  incomplete  and  limited.  The  mimic  spec- 
tacle of  life  that  Tragedy  affords  cleanses  the  bosom  of  much 
"perilous  stuff,"  and  by  presenting  high  and  worthy  objects 
for  the  exercise  of  the  emotions  purifies  and  spiritualises  the 
man;  nay,  not  merely  does  it  spiritualise  him,  but  it  initiates 
him  also  into  noble  feelings  of  which  he  might  else  have 
known  nothing. 
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Yet  Wilde,  who  devotes  most  of  "The  Decay  of  Lying" 
to  the  thesis  that  "Life  imitates  Art  far  more  than  Art 
imitates  Life,"  also  says  that  "The  sphere  of  Art  and 
the  sphere  of  Ethics  are  absolutely  distinct  and  sep- 
arate!" 

At  this  point,  I  daresay,  any  lover  of  poetry  is  sure 
to  be  ready  with  an  objection  of  some  violence.  "It 
may  be  true,"  I  imagine  him  saying,  "that  the  reading 
of  poetry  has  after-effects  and  that  if  the  poetry  is  good 
these  also  are  good;  but  is  not  there  something  almost 
indecent  in  this  point  of  view?  Think  of  a  man  reading 
Romeo  and  Juliet  with  one  eye  all  the  while  on  himself, 
thinking  'How  good  this  is  going  to  be  for  me!'  Surely, 
at  the  least  while  we  are  reading,  we  must  forget  these 
future  consequences  and  read  the  poem  for  its  own  sake 
only;  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  ever  really  to  read  a 
poem  at  all.  The  first  requisite  is  that  one  must  care  for 
poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  one  does,  the  talk  about 
its  effects  is  impertinent  or  worse."  I  heartily  assent, 
and  apologize  for  having  introduced  the  topic  of  results, 
which  I  mentioned  only  because  many  eminent  men 
had  set  a  bad  example.  I  gladly  return  to  the  question 
I  asked  some  time  ago:  should  the  reader  permit  moral- 
ity to  influence  his  reading  of  a  poem  or  whatever  judg- 
ments he  may  make  about  it?  As  to  the  experience 
itself,  apart  from  valuation  of  it,  I  fear  we  cannot  help 
ourselves;  our  basic  attitudes,  from  which  our  tastes 
and  preferences  arise,  are  bound  to  play  a  part  in  our 
reading.  I  do  not  see,  for  instance,  how  a  man  to  whom 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  indifferent  or  obnoxious 
can  greatly  enjoy  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  nor  how  a 
thorough  Buddhist  can  care  much  for  Herrick  or  for 
any  poet  who  loves  the  "veil  of  illusion."  Furthermore, 
there  are  people  who  set  no  store  by  any  experiences 
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apart  from  results,  who  never  delight  in  an  experience 
for  its  own  sake;  such  people  condemn  poetry  as  a 
waste  of  time,  being  themselves  cut  off  by  their  moral 
code  from  ever  knowing  what  a  poem  is.  We  can  scarcely 
deny  that  our  morality  to  some  extent  conditions  our 
poetic  experience. 

We  must  also  admit,  then,  that  since  the  experience 
itself  is  thus  conditioned,  so  also  is  our  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  that  experience  bound  to  be.  Here  we 
arrive  at  the  point  which  is  focal  for  the  criticism  of 
poetry:  the  judgment  which  the  reader  forms  as  to  the 
value  or  values  of  the  experience  afforded  him  by  a 
poem.  Actually  it  is  this  judgment  which  most  of  those 
who  insist  on  the  absolute  separation  of  poetry  and 
morals  have  in  mind.  They  say  that  they  are  talking 
of  poetry  considered  as  such  or  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  that 
the  two  spheres  are  utterly  distinct,  but  what  they 
usually  seem  to  mean  is  that  the  values  inherent  in  the 
experience  of  poetry  are  not  moral  but  esthetic  values. 
"Perhaps,"  they  might  admit,  "a  poet's  life  is  influenced 
by  his  moral  views,  and  since  many  poets  express  their 
points  of  view  when  they  write,  their  poems  also  may 
contain  their  moral  views  in  explicit  or  implicit  form. 
And  it  may  be  that,  since  we  are  all  fallible  beings,  we 
cannot  help  as  readers  being  biased  a  little  by  our  moral 
prejudices.  Yet  that  after  all  is  but  a  human  frailty 
to  be  discounted  as  much  as  possible.  When  all  is  said, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  what  we  care  for  in  poetry 
is  beauty,  not  morals.  If  a  poem  is  beautiful  and  gives 
esthetic  pleasure,  every  sensible  person  pays  as  little 
attention  as  possible  to  these  ethical  considerations. 
Poems — or  rather  experiences  of  poems — must  be 
judged,  if  at  all,  in  accordance  with  esthetic,  not  moral, 
standards.    That  is  the  only  real  point  at  issue." 
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I  agree  that  that  is  the  point,  and  I  wish  to  meet  it 
squarely.  But  "esthetics,"  "beauty,"  and  "morals"  are 
all  mischievous  terms  and  had  better  be  forgotten  for 
a  time,  while  we  think  only  of  that  familiar  experience, 
reading  a  poem.  I  shall  attempt  no  analysis  of  such  an 
experience;  that  is  a  psychologist's  task,  and  has  been 
admirably  performed  by  Mr.  Richards  in  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism  and  in  Science  and  Poetry.  In  fact, 
I  am  less  concerned  with  the  experience  itself  than  with 
valuations  of  it,  especially  with  judgments  of  the 
simplest  type,  of  the  type  which  readers  of  poetry  are 
constantly  making — judgments  quite  noncommittal  as 
to  particular  esthetic  or  moral  views,  such  as  "I  like 
this  poem  immensely,"  or  "I  don't  care  much  for  that 
poem."  These  statements  may  be  restated  in  more 
cumbrous  form  as  follows:  "The  one  poem  yields  me 
an  experience  which  I  judge  to  be  valuable  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  other  does  not;  the  one  experience  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  simply  on  its  own  account,  and  the 
other  I  should  gladly  have  missed.  The  former  was 
time  well  spent;  without  it  my  life  would  be  poorer  and 
I  should  be  a  poorer  man.  While  I  was  reading  the 
first  poem,  I  was  doing  something  which  it  was  right 
and  good  for  me  to  be  doing.  To  read  the  second  poem 
was  a  mistake."  But  to  spend  one's  time  well — is  not 
that  to  live  rightly  and  as  one  ought?  and  is  not  how 
best  to  live  a  moral  question — indeed,  the  question  of 
ethics?  To  be  sure,  in  judgments  concerning  the  values 
inherent  in  an  experience,  those  values  may  be  esthetic, 
not  moral;  but  the  conclusion  seems  to  me  inescapable 
that  every  such  judgment  has  a  moral  aspect,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  decision  concerning  the  best  living  of  life. 

Let  me  take  a  more  specific  example,  the  most  un- 
favorable to  my  theory  that  I  can  think  of:  a  man,  let 
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us  say,  whom  we  may  call  an  extreme  esthete,  who 
holds  that  the  value  of  a  poem  is  not  in  its  "meaning" 
but  in  its  "form,"  that  a  poem  is  like  a  Persian  rug, 
valuable  only  for  its  color  and  design.  On  these  grounds 
he  prefers  Austin  Dobson  to  Shakespeare,  because  the 
former  was  a  thorough  artist  and  the  latter  was  not. 
Is  this  man  making  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  esthetic 
judgment?  He  is  implying  at  any  rate,  that  a  good 
way  to  spend  one's  time  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
perfect  forms.  Or — if  he  should  protest  that  he  has  no 
concern  with  values,  that  he  gets  the  most  pleasure  from 
those  poems  most  perfect  in  design,  sound,  and  imagery, 
and  therefore  likes  them  best,  but  that  he  sees  no  reason 
for  associating  pleasure  (or  anything  else)  with  value — 
should  we  not  still  be  justified  in  maintaining  that 
although  he  has  refused  to  formulate  an  ethical  code, 
nevertheless  there  is  implicit  in  his  conduct  an  attitude 
which  has  its  moral  aspect,  that  his  preferences  imply 
moral  choices?  Willy-nilly,  he  must  decide  to  spend  his 
time  in  this  or  in  that  way,  and  when  he  takes  Ballades 
in  Blue  China  from  the  shelf  rather  than  King  Lear  his 
act  inevitably  indicates  not  only  an  esthetic  taste  but 
also  a  moral  decision.  His  poetic  standards,  which  he 
must  have  though  he  refuse  to  confess  to  them,  are 
connected  with  moral  standards  still — because,  if  I  may 
repeat,  every  judgment,  even  if  an  unconscious  judg- 
ment, of  inherent  value  concerning  an  experience  has 
its  moral  implications.  All  human  experiences  of  any 
moment,  together  with  their  inherent  values  of  whatever 
sort,  are  subject  to  moral  valuation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  exempting  esthetic  or,  specifically,  poetic 
experiences  and  values  from  this  rule. 

Perhaps    a    few    possible    misconceptions    can    be 
avoided  at  this  point.    Most  of  the  connections  which 
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I  have  pointed  out  between  poetry  and  morals  seem 
to  me  relatively  unimportant  and  uninteresting.  I  do 
not  think  the  poet's  morality  as  it  appears  directly  or 
indirectly  in  his  poem  a  matter  of  much  consequence, 
save  as  it  may  affect  his  "artistic  conscience."  I  grant 
that  a  reader  of  poetry  should  lay  aside  his  moral 
theories  so  far  as  possible  when  he  begins  to  read.  Nor 
do  I  ask  that  poems  be  esteemed  for  their  after-effects 
in  the  moulding  of  character.  Least  of  all  do  I  wish  to 
confound  esthetic  with  ethical  canons,  though  I  cannot 
admit  their  absolute  separation,  or  to  seem,  in  my 
effort  to  show  that  the  spheres  of  poetry  and  morals 
are  not  utterly  distinct,  to  deny  that  poems  have  in- 
numerable non-moral  aspects  and  values  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Yet  I  insist  that  a  judgment  concerning 
poetic  values  is  incidentally  a  moral  judgment.  ("Poetic 
values"  is  shorthand  for  "the  values  inherent  in  the 
experience  afforded  by  a  poem.")  To  that  extent  poetic 
values  are  bound  up  with,  though  certainly  not  iden- 
tical with,  moral  values.  Mr.  Richards  goes  too  far 
when  he  says:  "The  world  of  poetry  has  in  no  sense  any 
different  reality  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  it  has  no 
special  laws  and  no  other-worldly  peculiarities.  It  is 
made  up  of  experiences  of  exactly  the  same  kinds  as 
those  that  come  to  us  in  other  ways."  In  part  these 
statements  are  open  to  question,  and  in  part  I  think 
demonstrably  false.  "The  world  of  poetry"  and  "differ- 
ent reality"  are  dubious  and  ambiguous  expressions. 
And  there  seems  to  be  at  least  one  element  in  poetic 
experiences  which  is  peculiar  to  them  and  not  found  in 
experiences  which  come  to  us  in  other  ways,  the  element 
contributed  by  rhythmical  language.  Therefore  I  think 
that  poetic  values  are  different  from  other  values  and 
can  be  considered  as  a  class  by  themselves — which  Mr. 
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Richards  seems  to  deny.  Yet  they  are  after  all  one  class 
of  values,  and  morality,  the  business  of  which  is  to 
arrange  classes  of  value  in  a  scale,  must  deal  with  them. 
And  not  only  so,  but  morality  has  every  right,  within 
the  class  of  poetic  values,  to  set  up  its  scale  also. 

Some  specific  examples  may  make  my  contention 
plainer.  In  my  opinion,  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci" 
is  a  poem  singularly  free  from  any  sort  of  ethical  impli- 
cation and  most  unlikely  in  any  way  to  involve  the 
reader's  moral  views;  also,  I  think  it  a  poem  of  very 
great  value.  On  the  other  hand,  for  me  "A  Psalm  of 
Life"  has  little  value,  though  replete  with  morals. 
Reading  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci"  therefore  would 
go  in  the  list  of  things  I  think  worth  doing,  and  reading 
"A  Psalm  of  Life"  would  not.  Or,  say  that  in  general  I 
find  much  value  in  Keats  and  little  in  Longfellow;  then 
I  should  be  foolish,  other  things  being  equal,  to  spend 
more  time  reading  Longfellow  than  Keats — and  to  be 
foolish  when  we  need  not  be  is  wrong.  Or  suppose  that 
on  some  day  in  France  I  have  to  choose  between  visiting 
a  Romanesque  church  and  a  seventeenth-century  cha- 
teau; if  I  know  that  Romanesque  churches  usually  give 
me  something  I  care  for  and  that  seventeenth-century 
chateaux  do  not,  I  should  probably  be  foolish  and  doing 
wrong  to  visit  the  chateau.  At  any  rate,  I  have  made  a 
moral  choice  and  formed  a  moral  judgment  about  the 
value  of  architectural  experiences — though  I  should 
hesitate  to  call  either  the  church  or  the  chateau  moral 
or  immoral  in  itself. 

Seldom  is  there  occasion  to  call  a  poem  either  moral 
or  immoral.  Sometimes,  however,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  brevity,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  saying 
simply  that  a  poem  which  affords  a  valuable  experience 
is  a  moral  poem,  and  that  it  is  moral  in  proportion  to 
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the  value  of  the  experience  it  affords — or  in  saying  still 
more  simply  that  any  good  poem  is  a  moral  poem.  Or, 
to  alter  the  statement  a  little,  a  good  poem  is  one  which 
a  moral  man  cares  for — for,  if  the  poem  is  really  good 
and  the  man  does  not  like  it,  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  him  and  he  is  to  that  extent  imperfect. 
Good  poetry,  however,  curiously  happens  to  be  less 
interesting  in  this  connection  than  bad  poetry.  One  is 
tempted  at  first  to  say  only  that  a  poem  which  yields 
a  valueless  experience  is  bad.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
valueless  poem  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  merely 
negligible.  A  bad  poem  is  rather  one  the  experience  of 
which  is  positively  deleterious.  Yet  a  poem,  I  suspect, 
never  harms  any  one  who  does  not  like  it — such  a  one 
is  repelled,  annoyed,  disgusted,  and  therefore  immune. 
The  harm  comes  only  when  the  reader  makes  a  false 
attribution  of  value,  when  he  ascribes  value  to  an 
experience  he  would  be  better  off  without.  What  hap- 
pens I  take  to  be  this:  Such  a  reader,  having  in  himself 
incorrect  attitudes  and  a  false  scale  of  values,  enjoys 
those  poems  which  fortify  him  in  his  undesirable  con- 
dition. It  is  my  belief,  for  instance,  that  an  adult  of 
sound  mind  who  delights  in  such  poems  as  "The  Bare- 
foot Boy"  and  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  is  too  infan- 
tile to  be  considered  a  good  man;  I  call  such  poems 
immoral  because  they  tend  to  fix  that  infantility.  If 
the  reader  disagrees,  he  can  easily  substitute  examples 
which  fit  his  own  scale  of  values.  The  point  is  only 
that,  whatever  one's  scale  may  be,  all  bad  poems  are 
immoral  because  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  immoral 
people — people  whose  scale  of  values  is  false — and  that 
any  one  who  likes  bad  poetry  is  to  some  extent  immoral. 
In  the  hope  of  showing  that,  no  matter  what  one's 
esthetics  or  one's  ethics,  the  two  are  unavoidably  re- 
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lated  at  many  points,  I  have  reduced  the  question  of 
poetry  and  morals  to  its  lowest  common  elements.  If 
I  have  convincingly  indicated  even  one  point  of  contact, 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  undertaking,  for  I  have  wished 
to  show  merely  that  they  are  related  rather  than  to 
explain  how  they  are  related.  Needless  to  say,  a  com- 
plete analysis  and  statement  of  these  relations  would 
have  to  be  long  and  complicated,  and  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  exposition  of  moral  and  poetic 
theories  which  I  have  now  no  intention  of  setting  forth. 
Suffice  it  to  state  my  belief  that  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  theme  would  develop  far  more 
numerous  and  intricate  interrelations  than  those  I  have 
mentioned  in  this  elementary  discussion.  I  admit  that 
these  relations  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe 
in  full;  but  I  protest  that  that  is  no  reason  for  denying 
that  they  exist. 

From  the  fact  that  no  one,  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  has  yet  succeeded  in  separating  poetry  and 
morals,  I  conclude  that  they  are  inseparable.  The  more 
one  ponders  the  matter,  the  more  one  wonders  why  the 
effort  was  ever  made.  Since  God  has  joined  them,  why 
try  to  put  them  asunder?  Mr.  Richards  traces  the 
enterprise  to  its  source  in  Kant  and  his  alignment  of  the 
Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  with  the  distinct 
faculties  of  Will,  Thought,  and  Feeling.  The  popularity 
of  the  attempt,  however,  is  probably  due  to  causes  less 
exalted  than  transcendental  philosophy,  and  has  more 
to  do  with  Victoria  and  Louis  Philippe,  with  "young 
persons"  and  jeunes  fi 'lies,  than  with  Kant.  As  we  all 
know,  many  stupid  people  within  the  last  century  have 
attacked  as  immoral  and  tried  to  suppress  all  art  and 
literature  which  they  thought  not  conducive  to  conven- 
tional behavior;  their  bad  morality  led  them  into  bad 
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esthetics.  In  consequence,  many  would-be  friends  of  the 
arts  made  the  mistake  of  proclaiming  that  art  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  morality,  when  they  should  have  attacked 
the  low  moral  state  of  their  opponents.  Anthony  Corn- 
stock  should  have  been  assailed  not  as  an  unsound 
esthetician  but  as  an  extremely  immoral  man.  But  the 
defenders  of  art  unfortunately  accepted  the  bad  moral- 
ity without  criticism  as  true  morality,  and  so  in  turn 
they  too  were  led  into  false  esthetics.  The  whole 
quarrel  could  arise  only  when  both  esthetics  and  morals 
were  in  a  singularly  debased  condition.  Mr.  Spingarn, 
for  instance — I  take  him  only  as  a  sample — seems  to 
have  a  conception  of  morals,  in  so  far  as  he  discloses  it, 
of  a  decidedly  juvenile  sort,  as  having  something  to  do 
with  telling  lies  and  committing  adultery,  but  nothing 
to  do  with  professional  honor.  Disputants  on  both 
sides,  having  at  the  start  taken  for  granted  a  conflict, 
have  let  their  zeal  rush  them  into  battle  half-armed,  bad 
moralists  without  esthetics,  and  bad  esthetes  without 
ethics.  After  all,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  either 
beauty  or  morality  should  be  thought  of  as  a  nuisance, 
and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  sincerely  to 
define  the  two  terms  to  his  own  satisfaction  will  find 
not  only  that  they  are  not  hostile,  but  that  they  have 
much  to  do  with  each  other.  All  the  trouble  comes 
from  leaving  either  concept  in  a  crude,  unexamined, 
undeveloped  condition. 
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There  was  once  a  Garden  of  Eden.  Man,  after  he 
has  become  civilized,  recurrently  remembers  his  state  of 
innocence  and  decries  that  knowledge  which  he  has 
gained  by  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  The  more  civil- 
ized man  is,  the  more  frequently  and  easily  he  finds 
himself  turning  traitor  to  his  kind  in  the  battle  to  sub- 
jugate mystery  to  rational  human  understanding.  At 
such  times  he  can  feel  that  all  virtue  lies  in  the  so-called 
natural  man  and  that  the  will  to  power  through  intellect 
is  a  vanity  of  vanities.  We  of  the  twentieth  century 
who  are  part  of  western  European  culture — and  this 
still  includes  American  culture  whatever  champions  of 
an  American  language  may  say — are  in  another  such 
period  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  Certain  con- 
temporary poets  and  prophets  cry  out  against  civilized 
man  or  praise  the  natural  man  in  an  old  chorus  with 
new  words.  These  voices  of  dissent  are  important  in 
our  modern  world,  and  historical  criticism  in  the  future 
may  judge  them  the  most  characteristic  of  our  age. 

Before  we  have  done  with  a  discussion  of  this  artistic 
revolt  against  civilization,  we  shall  have  to  observe  the 
"new  poetry"  in  some  of  its  most  alarming  excursions 
against  the  citadel  of  sanity.  I  wish  at  the  very  first 
to  have  it  understood  that  although  I  shall  say  some- 
thing against  the  revolutionaries,  I  sympathize  with 
them.   Their  provocation  is  great.    It  is  much  too  easy 
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to  make  game  of  them  for  the  large  body  of  healthy 
people  whose  nerves  are  untroubled  by  our  peculiar 
Zeitgeist.  I  declare  now  that  I  have  no  masked  inten- 
tion to  reform  revolutionary  artists  by  mere  criticism. 
I  think  they  are  inevitable  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  I 
usually  enjoy  them  more  than  I  enjoy  their  adversaries. 
But  theirs  is  no  great  new  art.  It  is  only  a  desperate 
art  struggling  in  a  scientific  and  coldly  rational  world. 
At  this  point  the  revolutionaries  would  doubtless  cast 
me  off  as  an  ally. 

Broadly  speaking  and  always  recognizing  a  cross- 
fertilization  in  ideas  which  defies  simple  classification, 
we  can  say  that  a  spirit  of  dissent  from  the  proud 
achievement  of  civilized  man  produces  two  well  differ- 
entiated manifestations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  pessi- 
mism despairing  bitterly  or  pityingly  of  man  and  all  his 
works.  The  second  is  a  revolutionary  enthusiasm  for 
reform.  The  enthusiastic  spirits  of  our  time  with  their 
programs  both  for  reformed  life  and  for  reformed  pur- 
suit of  beauty  can  be  better  understood  if  we  first  take 
account  of  the  pessimists,  who  have  devoted  their 
energies  to  viewing  man's  failings  with  the  more  undi- 
vided attention  because  they  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  also  answering  the  question, 
"What  can  be  done  about  it?" 

For  that  part  of  modern  pessimistic  thought  which 
is  more  articulate  in  prose  than  in  verse,  it  is  iair  to 
take  Anatole  France  as  a  representative  leader,  repre- 
sentative even  for  the  English-speaking  world  by  appro- 
priation, though  his  genius  can  never  be  denied  its 
Gallic  origins.  He  devoted  a  lifetime  to  showing  his 
fellow-man,  sometimes  by  downright  statement,  more 
often  by  subtle  implication  in  his  art,  that  intelligent 
man  has  forever  lost  his  staff  of  faith  and  that  the 
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intellect  upon  which  he  leans  as  a  substitute  is  but  a 
broken  reed.    It  may  be  said  generally,  he  assures  us, 

that  everything  can  be  demonstrated, — except  what  we  feel 
to  be  true.  A  consecutive  train  of  argument  on  a  complex 
subject  will  never  prove  anything  but  the  intellectual  capac- 
ity of  the  arguer.  Men  must  surely  have  some  lurking 
suspicion  of  this  great  truth,  since  they  never  govern  their 
conduct  by  reason.  It  is  instinct  and  sentiment  which  lead 
them.  They  obey  their  passions, — love,  hate,  and  above  all 
wholesome  fear.  They  prefer  Religions  to  Philosophies,  and 
only  resort  to  reason  to  find  justification  for  their  evil  in- 
clinations and  bad  actions. 

Thus  the  only  reality  resides  in  the  natural  man,  who 
becomes  a  trifle  ridiculous  when  he  ventures  to  think. 

With  the  same  treason  to  that  intellect  which  made 
his  super-civilized  genius  possible,  Anatole  France  ad- 
mired innocence  in  artists  and  their  arts.  The  Master 
filled  his  Villa  Said  with  holy  relics  of  ages  when  men 
practiced  living  according  to  a  faith  which  required  no 
argument.  It  made  no  difference  that  a  statuette  of  the 
impudent  mother  of  Eros  should  jostle  a  wood-carving 
of  the  mother  of  God  in  all  her  pudency.  They  were 
equally  holy  in  their  innocence.  By  the  same  token 
France  would  have  poets  sublimely  unaware  that  their 
art  can  be  justified  in  argument: 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  poets  are  not  aware  of 
the  scientific  laws  which  they  obey  when  they  make  good 
verses.  In  matters  of  prosody  they  cling,  very  rightly,  to 
the  most  artless  "rule  of  thumb,"  and  it  would  be  far  from 
wise  to  blame  them  for  it.  In  art  as  in  love,  instinct  is  an 
adequate  guide,  and  any  light  science  may  throw  on  the 

subject  only  baffles  the  eyes Yes,  poets  are  lucky  men, 

a  part  of  their  strength  resides  in  the  very  fact  of  their 
ignorance.    Only  they  must  not  be  too  keen  to  argue  about 
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the  laws  of  their  art;  when  they  lose  their  innocence,  their 
charm  goes  with  it,  and  like  fish  out  of  water  they  flounder 
helplessly  in  the  arid  regions  of  theory. 

A  thinker  himself,  Anatole  France  condemned 
serious  thinking,  and,  by  the  irony  of  this  fact,  was 
typical  of  much  modern  pessimism.  Somewhat  in  jest 
and  very  largely  in  earnest  France  brushed  man's 
proud  reason  aside  with  a  sweep  of  irritation  and  asked 
for  innocence.  Yet  he  felt  pessimistically  that  inno- 
cence could  not  save  him.  He  could  not  enter  into  it. 
He  could  enjoy  innocent  art  only  as  a  sophisticated 
connoisseur,  as  an  Epicurus,  and  he  could  enjoy  life 
only  with  the  sensations  left  to  the  roue.  The  spiritual 
purpose  of  life  was  a  great  and  beautiful  illusion  while 
it  lasted,  but  now,  alas,  we  know  that  it  is  dead  along 
with  other  superstitions.  His  true  purpose  in  life  was 
to  get  the  flavor  of  life,  and  this  had  everything  to  do 
with  the  senses,  nothing  with  thought. 

It  is  sad,  thought  Anatole  France,  that  our  sensa- 
tions cannot  give  us  quite  the  ecstasy  which  religious 
or  artistic  fanatics  once  knew,  but  we  cannot  help  that. 
The  devilish  part  of  it  is  that  man  so  soon  gets  too  old 
to  love  and  to  taste  and  to  see.  The  Master  knew  this 
but  refused  to  face  the  fact  and  to  the  very  last  con- 
tinued pathetically  to  compete  with  young  men  in  the 
physical  art  of  love. 

^  Among  contemporary  English  poets  who  have  found 
much  the  same  futility  in  feverish  living  are  three  of 
outstanding  ability.  Their  pessimism  has  distinctive 
quality  in  each  case,  and  in  no  case  exact  similarity 
to  the  delicate  Gallicism  of  Anatole  France.  Of  an 
older  school  taking  its  origins  in  the  yellow  1890's  are 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman.  Thomas 
Hardy  has  had  the  more  to  say.    During  a  long  life 
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he  recorded  in  fiction  and  verse  his  adventures  in 
search  of  a  reason  for  the  human  drama.  The  most 
purposive  force  which  he  could  find  behind  it  all  is  at 
best  a  will  that  is  blind  or  ironic  in  its  subjection  to 
mere  chance.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  malicious,  as 
in  Jude  the  Obscure.  Certainly  thought  cannot  save 
man,  according  to  Hardy.  Mr.  Housman  has  had 
little  to  say,  but  that  little  is  some  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically adequate  poetry  in  our  language.  Last  Poems 
joins  A  Shropshire  Lad  in  utter  hopelessness.  Life  and 
beauty  become  dust,  and  the  injustice  of  it  all  is  that 
man  in  the  fair  years  of  youth  has  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing which  after  its  quick  fading  leaves  a  memory  to 
make  life  more  intolerable  torture  than  it  need  be.  Of 
a  younger  school  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  performs  a 
Dance  of  Death  through  the.  Waste  Land  of  our  exist- 
ence. He  sees  our  fruitfulness  gone  and  an  utter  lack 
in  us  to  produce  anything  but  an  incongruous  juxta- 
position of  useless  activities. 

Such  pessimism,  in  its  varied  representations,  is  one 
reaction  to  materialism.  Bacon  was  not  materialistic 
enough  for  the  science  which  he  heralded.  Darwin 
went  farther  in  the  abolition  of  wonder  and  left  many 
of  us  looking  only  at  the  cogwheels  of  ourselves  grinding 
away  with  perpetual  but  purposeless  motion  and  not 
always  meshing  with  that  precision  which  any  reason- 
ably skilful  mortal  mechanic  might  have  attained  with 
a  pair  of  calipers.  Behaviorism  and  mechanism  and 
other  "isms"  of  the  life  sciences  descended  from  Darwin 
have  gone  yet  farther  and  offered  themselves  as  willing 
pall-bearers  at  the  burial  of  mystery.  The  pessimistic 
thinker  or  poet  does  not  necessarily  accept  modern 
scientific  materialism  as  the  scientist  himself  embraces 
it.   He  is  often  merely  a  sensitive  man  with  the  natural 
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poetic  instinct  to  glorify  the  act  of  living,  but  himself  so 
much  a  part  of  the  world  which  has  abolished  destiny 
that  he  finds  life  purposeless  and  has  despair  to  ex- 
press in  what  he  writes.  He  may  develop  the  con- 
noisseurship  of  Anatole  France,  the  ironic  pity  of 
Hardy,  the  stoic  endurance  of  Housman,  or  the  satiric 
negation  of  Eliot,  but  these  attitudes  he  knows  full  well 
constitute  no  true  answer.  For  him  materialistic 
thought  has  ruined  us,  and  he  knows  nothing  to  do 
about  it.    Our  innocence  remains  forever  lost. 

Turn  the  medal  and  examine  the  side  which  shows 
some  hope  for  mankind  and  for  art,  desperate  as  the 
measures  taken  by  that  hope  may  often  be.  Here  will 
be  found  the  reformers,  though  many  of  these  hate 
moral  reformers  to  the  death  and  might  quiver  with 
indignation  at  the  application  of  the  term  reform  to 
what  they  are  doing.  Here  will  be  found  optimism 
and  beautiful  illusion,  though  many  of  these  spirits 
froth  at  the  mouth  when  optimism  is  mentioned,  and 
many  count  themselves  sadly  disillusioned.  They  are 
the  revolutionaries,  and  they  are  here  called  optimists 
because  any  man  counting  revolution  worthy  of  his 
energies  is  a  man  who  believes  that  revolution  may 
restore  a  lost  happiness.  Not  all  of  these  revolution- 
aries are  violent,  but  many  are.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant things  about  them  is  their  connection  with  that 
scientific  or  rational  thought  which  for  their  brothers 
the  pessimists  has  ruined  life  past  remaking  and  for 
them  has  made  it  urgently  necessary  to  remake  life  and 
to  seek  new  ways  of  expressing  its  beauty.  They  are  at 
once  against  science  and  halfway  allied  with  it.  They 
are  many  of  them  theorists,  and  they  produce  a  great 
deal  of  pseudo-scientific  and  pseudo-logical  criticism. 
It  will  be  abundantly  evident,  I  think,  that  they  seek 
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in  their  reforms  to  go  backward  and  to  reconquer  a  bit 
of  the  Eden  which  man  lost  when  he  ate  of  the  tree  and 
entered  upon  his  reckless  career  of  scientific  rational- 
ization. 

A  representative  leader  of  reforming  thought,  taking 
the  place  on  his  own  side  which  Anatole  France  occupies 
for  the  pessimists,  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Those  who 
find  in  him  only  the  bad  boy  delighting  to  stand  our 
venerable  gods  upon  their  heads  have  not  yet  known 
the  moral  earnestness  and  high  seriousness  of  his  extra- 
ordinary genius.  His  hatred  of  Darwin  and  his  revolt 
against  such  typical  corollaries  of  modern  science  as 
vaccination  and  vivisection  are  far  from  bein£_r  the 
vagaries  of  a  man  merely  trying  to  be  different.  Essen- 
tially they  are  the  expressions  of  a  religious  fanaticism. 
Mr.  Shaw's  religion  is  creative  evolution,  and  his 
evangelism  has  "Back  toward  Eden"  as  its  slogan.  As 
he  himself  admits,  his  religious  conviction  was  not  so 
plain  in  his  earlier  years.  He  feels  that  his  sermon  in 
Man  and  Superman  was  too  much  overlaid  with  a 
dazzling  brilliance  of  wit,  and  he  humbly  hopes  that 
in  the  failing  creative  power  of  his  old  age  he  can  be 
impressive  without  blinding  humanity.  The  result  is 
Back  to  Methuselah.  Man,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  evolved  to 
the  point  of  rationality.  Once  he  had  discovered  reason, 
he  sat  down  to  contemplate  his  achievement  with  pride 
and  has  never  done  anything  since.  We  must  go  back 
and  rediscover  the  creative  stuff  of  life.  If  we  do  not, 
some  other  form  of  life  which  is  creating  instead  of 
thinking  about  life  will  wipe  us  out  and  take  our  place. 

Shaw  the  prophet  and  poetic  creator  knows  full  well 
that  man  has  almost  lost  his  soul  and  is  in  a  parlous 
state,  but  Shaw  the  socialist  still  believes  that  man  may 
save  himself  from  destruction  by  a  conscious  program 
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of  action,  that  by  taking  thought  man  may  add  a  cubit 
to  his  soul's  stature.  In  this  fact  begins  to  be  apparent 
the  incongruity  of  many  modern  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. Man  is  to  recover  his  primitive  vitality,  but  he 
is  to  do  it,  in  some  measure  at  least,  by  means  of  the 
very  same  rational  thinking  which  has  destroyed  prim- 
itive vitality  and  would  seem  to  be  always  inimical  to  it. 
Thus  in  Back  to  Methuselah  scientific  thought  and 
religious  faith  are  both  necessary  to  bring  the  new 
creation  into  being.  It  is  a  scientist,  Dr.  Conrad 
Barnabas,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Jarrowfields  Uni- 
versity, who  discovers  the  way  to  live  three  hundred 
years,  and  he  is  supported  by  his  brother,  who  has  been 
"in  the  Church  for  some  years."  Together  they  preach 
the  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barnabas.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
probably  too  old  now  ever  to  see  that  poetry  and 
scientific  evangelism  united  merely  sap  the  forces  of 
each  other  and  have  no  power  to  save  men.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Keats  drank  confusion  to  Newton, 
destroyer  of  the  mystery  in  the  rainbow. 

Mr.  Shaw  feels  that  he  has,  and  that  he  deserves, 
many  disciples  throughout  the  world,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  embarrassingly  ardent  and  painfully 
logical  in  the  application  of  his  too  brilliant  ideas  to 
life.  The  disciples  undoubtedly  exist,  but  we  should 
remember  that  without  a  Shaw  this  particular  group 
of  young  moderns  would  have  raised  another  John  the 
Baptist  to  cry  that  the  time  is  at  hand.  They  all  in 
principle  believe  that  the  world  needs  saving  through  a 
program  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  sheer  intellectual 
legerdemain,  and  that  the  program  can  best  be  pre- 
pared in  societies  where  debates  and  lectures  and  ear- 
nest questions  after  the  lectures  may  flourish.  Many 
of  them  are  of  course  socialists  and  rest  salvation  upon 
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a  thorough  understanding  of  economic  laws  and  sta- 
tistics. Surely  one  of  the  oddest  conjunctions  which 
the  gods  of  the  ironic  have  ever  brought  to  pass  on 
earth  is  the  marriage  of  art  with  pseudo-scientific 
materialism  so  often  found  in  the  interests  of  these 
intellectuals.  Young  poets  may  divide  their  nights 
between  the  construction  of  their  verses  and  the  con- 
struction of  infant  mortality  rates  for  the  city  slums. 
In  our  universities  some  of  the  students  of  most 
promising  originality  and  initiative  may  be  torn  be- 
tween their  desire  to  study  literature  or  the  arts  and 
their  desire  to  study  labor  problems.  Mr.  Shaw  himself 
is  reputed  to  have  excellent  practical  gifts  for  economic 
committee  work. 

The  thorough-going  socialist  of  the  practical  sort 
believes  firmly  in  highly  specialized  scientific  experts 
able  to  draw  graphs  that  will  show  the  world  how  best 
to  enjoy  itself,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  poetic 
socialist  actually  believes  in  science  so  much  as  his 
mixed  enthusiasms  might  indicate.  He  is  probably  only 
accepting  the  socialistic  statistician  as  a  brother  in 
revolution  and  trying  to  talk  his  language  as  a  fraternal 
gesture.  As  we  shall  see  later,  pure  science  of  the  cold 
and  non-evangelistic  sort  can  force  the  radical  poet  into 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  revolutionary  rages. 

Exactly  the  same  sort  of  pseudo-scientific  discussion 
which  goes  into  the  numerous  programs  for  social 
salvation  often  goes  into  the  programs  for  the  revital- 
izing of  poetry.  A  family  of  esoteric  little  magazines 
provides  insufficient  outlet  for  this  energy.  It  is  a  rare 
young  poet  who  cannot  furnish  a  preface,  a  book  of 
criticism,  or  a  lecture  for  the  women's  clubs  not  only 
laying  bare  the  anatomy  of  his  craft  but  sometimes 
attempting  to  expose  the  nerve  system  of  his  inspira- 
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tion.  Mr.  Robert  Graves  in  England  has  written  a 
book  of  poetic  studies  in  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
psychoanalyze  his  own  poetry  for  the  benefit  of  his 
hard-pressed  theories.  In  such  cases  one  cannot  escape 
the  monstrous  suspicion  that  if  the  poet-theorist  were 
pushed  into  a  corner  by  a  critical  adversary,  he  might 
promptly  compose  a  poem  to  prove  one  of  his  theories. 
For  theories  are  inexplicably  dear  to  their  creators,  and 
men  have  been  known  to  commit  the  mortal  sin  of 
murder  for  them.  The  poet  here  would  be  tempting 
himself  only  to  the  venial  sin  of  prostitution  and  might 
the  more  easily  succumb. 

Socialism  and  psychoanalysis  and  other  fleshpots 
of  theory  fortunately  do  not  keep  the  pndefully  icono- 
clastic poets  entirely  unoccupied  with  beauty.  Creation 
still  visits  them.  Youthful  appetite  and  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  in  combination  are  appealing,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  and  ginger  is  still  hot  in  the  mouth,  too. 
But  undeniably  there  have  been  less  critical  ages  which 
were  far  more  innocently  and  far  more  miraculously 
creative  than  our  own.  In  their  hearts  many  of  our 
revolutionary  poets  and  other  revolutionary  artists 
know  only  too  well  this  truth,  even  though  it  is  un- 
flattering to  their  own  achievements.  Their  theories 
and  their  practice  both  show  a  serious  concern  with 
what  primitive  art  has  to  teach  them. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  this  hopeful 
movement  toward  a  primitive  vitality  if  we  stop  for  a 
moment  to  compare  its  quality  with  the  quality  of  sim- 
ilar movements  in  the  past.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask 
whether  the  revolutionary  programs  in  our  art  are  in 
any  essential  way  different  from  Rousseauism,  from  the 
so-called  Romantic  movement  in  English  poetry  (as 
though  there  were  only  one),  or  from  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
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movement.  All  these  troublings  of  artistic  waters  were 
caused  by  the  angel  of  primitivism. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  man  in  our  European 
tradition  has  never  been  able  for  long  to  forget  that 
art  once  had  its  Eden  and  that  it  would  sweeten  our 
spirit  to  return  out  of  exile.  Sometimes  Eden  lies 
among  savages  of  natural  goodness,  and  if  the  Red 
Indian  along  the  banks  of  his  beautifully  named 
Susquehanna  exposes  his  human  failings,  then  our 
Melvilles  and  our  Stevensons  can  go  to  the  South  Seas. 
Sometimes  Eden  lies  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
sometimes  in  the  Italy  of  early  religious  painting,  some- 
times in  the  Africa  of  the  Congo,  but  it  always  lies 
among  men  who  know  very  little  and  have  faith  in  very 
much.  Civilized  man  has  for  many  centuries  known  of 
the  Fortunate  Isles,  but  in  recent  generations  he  has 
yearned  for  them  most  urgently. 

Our  moderns  find  new  words,  but  they  are  raising 
the  old  cry  that  man  was  born  free  and  that  he  is  now 
everywhere  in  chains.  Hence  the  vogue  for  the  primi- 
tive manifested  by  recent  movements  in  art.  Sculptors 
probe  for  the  secrets  of  Negro  sculpture.  Painters  strive 
for  the  happy  artlessness  of  barbaric  color  and  of  a 
perspective  which  to  modern  realistic  eyes  is  distorted, 
confusing  the  issue  meanwhile  by  argument  that  the 
primitive  mind  was  not  really  artless  in  such  repre- 
sentation, but  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  subtly  beau- 
tiful possibilities  in  distortion  for  decorative  ends. 
Much  of  this  decorative  subtlety  is  doubtless  in  the 
modern  eye  and  in  the  modern  mind  rather  than  in 
the  primitive  artist.  Contemporary  theorists  in  the 
theater  seek  to  give  us  the  older  "intimate"  stage, 
desiring  simplification  of  scenery  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  more  primitive  capacity  for  illusion  in  the  audience. 
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Because  of  primitive  rhythm  and  the  Congo  which  is 
behind  them,  jazz  and  the  Negro  spiritual  have  strong 
appeal  to  many  revolutionary  spirits. 

The  corresponding  poetic  revolt  of  our  day  has  no 
one  generally  recognized  objective  in  the  primitive  past 
toward  which  we  may  flee  to  get  away  from  the  stale 
present.  But  it  has  betraying  catchwords.  Talk  of 
Freedom  is  of  course  much  heard  in  the  circles  of  poetic 
discussion,  freedom  from  meter,  freedom  to  make  poetic 
associations  and  poetic  symbols  in  new  ways,  freedom 
even  from  any  rational  thought  at  all.  Freshness  and 
Directness  and  Simplicity  are  also  much  on  the  pages  of 
our  criticism.  There  is  admiration  for  a  poetic  world 
of  crushing  and  devastating  forces  or  of  sexual  passion 
which  consumes  the  individual  with  what  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  old  school  think  a  distressing  sort  of 
violence — to  take  illustrations  at  pure  random  from 
poets  of  distinct  ability,  such  forces  as  those  in  Mr. 
Roy  Campbell's  The  Flaming  Terrapin,  which  blind 
you  with  cosmic  lightning,  deafen  you  with  cosmic 
thunder,  and  drown  you  in  cosmic  waters,  or  such 
sexual  passion  as  that  in  Mr.  Robinson  Jeffers'  Roan 
Stallion  and  Tamar.  The  signs  are  sure  that  here  again 
super-civilized  man  is  looking  backward,  for  even 
though  he  does  it  with  some  sentimental  misunder- 
standing, he  gives  the  primitive  world  blessed  qualities 
of  freedom,  freshness,  and  violent  vitality,  and  it  is 
thither  that  he  turns  for  inspiration. 

For  good  or  for  bad  we  have  made  a  word  by  which 
to  describe  this  yearning  in  art,  or  in  life,  and  the  word 
is  "romanticism."  Iconoclastic  ultra-modern  poetry, 
then,  along  with  much  "challenging"  art  in  other 
forms,  is  romantic,  and  all  that  I  insist  upon  meaning 
by  the  term  lies  in  two  implications.    For  the  first,  it 
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is  romantic  because  artists  who  are  weary  of  a  world  of 
many  hard  forms  and  cramping  pressures  set  out  to 
woo  primitive  innocence.  For  the  second,  it  is  romantic 
because  here  is  no  love  affair  in  which  the  lady  wooed 
is  inarticulately  seized  with  no  nonsense  about  it,  but 
a  most  courtly  and  intellectual  siege  laid  to  the  lady's 
affections  as  much  by  means  of  critical  discussions 
written  to  her  eyebrows  as  by  effectual  deeds  of  love. 
Your  right  courtly  lover  is  always  more  interested  in 
the  elegant  winning  of  his  love  than  in  the  eternal 
possession  of  her.  Such  romanticism  ironically  sep- 
arates itself  from  the  thing  it  most  would  not  be 
separated  from,  for  the  intellectualism  that  shows  us 
the  loveliness  of  innocence  and  her  desirability  makes 
a  sophisticated  hussy  of  our  desire  the  moment  we 
seize  her.    And  so 

Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair! 

Such  is  the  sweet  tragedy  to  which  romanticism  is 
eternally  doomed.  In  stark  prose,  a  romantic  move- 
ment wishes  to  repossess  innocence  under  conditions  of 
general  sophistication  which  simply  make  innocence 
impossible.  Its  theorists  are  always  like  the  primitivist 
reformers  now  among  us. 

Two  critics  to  whose  taste  and  learning  there  is 
testimony  by  both  academic  and  creative  worlds  have 
recently  felt  it  necessary  to  reexamine  the  terms  "class- 
ical" and  "romantic/'  Shortly  before  his  death  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Ker  published  his  lecture  on  Romantic 
Fallacies,  which  he  opens  with  the  warning  that  "certain 
technical  misuses  of  the  name  'romantic'  should  be  dis- 
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couraged."  One  learns  that  the  dangers  lying  in  such 
technical  misuses  are  largely  dangers  that  we  shall  do 
injustice  to  Romance  itself,  that  we  shall  think  senti- 
mentally of  medieval  verses,  for  instance,  as  "quaint 
things  in  old-fashioned  rhyme."  But  that  there  can 
be  a  romantic  movement  in  poetry  Professor  Ker  is  the 
last  to  deny,  and  he  is  emphatic  that  the  word  "roman- 
tic" implies  reminiscence,  and  that  the  romantic  schools 
have  always  depended  more  or  less  on  the  past.  An- 
other Scotsman  published  in  the  same  year  his  lecture 
on  Classical  and  Romantic.  Professor  PL  J.  C.  Grierson 
also  senses  the  many  logical  difficulties  in  our  technical 
and  common  usages  of  the  terms,  but  like  Professor 
Ker  does  not  seek  to  jettison  the  whole  cargo  of  connota- 
tion which  they  carry.  Perhaps  his  best  gift  to  my 
argument  is  his  insistence  that  the  greatest  romantic 
minds  are  part  of  a  spiritual  and  philosophical  move- 
ment, romanticism  being  at  all  times  "tout  traverse  de 
frissons  metaphysiques." 

This  interrelation  of  philosophy  and  poetry  is  mani- 
fest in  our  contemporary  romanticism.  Bergson's 
rejection  of  man's  civilized  rationality  in  favor  of  the 
creative  power  that  lies  below  and  behind  civilization 
gives  him  place  in  the  philosophic  branch  of  the  move- 
ment. So  does  Croce  acquire  respected  place  with  his 
esthetic  philosophy  emphasizing  intuition,  'Tintuizione 
pura,"  as  the  creative  mainspring  of  art,  philosophy, 
and  practical  life.  The  very  essence  of  Croce  is  the 
yearning  for  primitive  or  unsophisticated  direct  contact 
with  the  reality  of  life.  Artists,  says  he,  are  men  who 
have  the  power  of  persisting  longer  than  other  men  in 
the  moment  of  pure  sensation  or  intuition  and  of  helping 
other  men  to  persist  in  it.  They  keep  the  intent  in- 
genuous eye  of  the  child.  The  backward-looking  roman- 
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tic  mind  has  seldom  found  aught  but  virtue  in  ingenuous 
childhood,  and  has  been  no  whit  deterred  by  hard 
epithets  from  Doctor  Johnsons  who  would  have  grown 
men  put  childish  things  behind  them.  It  would  be  well 
at  this  point  to  give  a  witty  Jeremiah  his  due  as  a 
philosophic  romanticist.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  believes  in 
creative  evolution  and  thereby  shares  ideas  with  Berg- 
son  and  Croce;  he  also  has  painful  distrust  of  much 
civilized  thinking  power. 

This  philosophical  interest  in  primitive  intuition 
is  sure  indication  of  a  distinctly  romantic  individual- 
ism. When  the  romanticist  rises  in  revolt  against  the 
hollow  forms  of  a  classicism  gone  dead,  he  is  apt  to 
turn  to  an  intensive  cultivation  of  the  individual  soul, 
which  means  in  the  final  analysis  his  own  infinitely 
precious  soul  as  distinguished  from  all  others.  He  finds 
in  that  soul  all  the  truth  that  matters,  and  he  fights 
tooth  and  nail  for  his  soul's  freedom  to  be  anything  it 
chooses,  no  matter  how  unrestrainedly  mad  that  may 
seem  to  the  formal  world  which  bears  in  upon  it.  If 
the  romanticist  is  disillusioned  enough  to  know  naught 
of  the  soul,  then  he  fights  for  the  precious  bundle  of 
sensations  that  he  conceives  himself  to  be.  This  desire 
to  "welter  indecently  in  his  emotions"  is  the  romanti- 
cism which  is  so  excruciating  to  critics  like  Professor 
Irving  Babbitt.  What  Professor  Babbitt  does  not  see 
is  that  in  rejecting  classicism  as  lifeless  while  pleading 
for  decorum,  he  becomes  a  decorous  romanticist,  crying 
out  for  a  reformed  art  which  shall  have  at  one  and  the 
same  time  primitive  vitality  and  modern  theoretic  bal- 
ance. Modern  art  has  split  itself  into  the  two  beauties 
of  form  and  content,  and  is  incapable  of  being  both  at 
once.  Professor  Babbitt  urges  it  to  acquire  consciously 
the  unconsciously  healthy  integration  of  a  golden  age. 
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Those  accompaniments  which  definitely  set  roman- 
tic emotionalism  apart  from  the  necessary  emotional 
content  of  all  art  are  its  self-consciousness,  its  peculiar 
criticism  and  philosophy,  its  programs  of  reform.  Here 
are  the  things  which  make  romantic  individualism 
worthy  of  the  adjective  to  distinguish  it.  A  strong 
individualist  is  no  romanticist  unless  a  phobia  is 
aroused  in  him  by  certain  forms  against  which  he  must 
fight  to  live.  There  have  been  individualists  in  art  who 
felt  that  the  forms  surrounding  them  were  plastic  to 
their  touch  and  who  were  sublimely  unaware  of  a  war 
to  the  knife  between  the  soul  and  the  pressures  of  a 
containing  world.  Such  fortunate  men  we  had  better 
not  call  romantic.  They  needed  no  means  of  escape 
from  a  world  which  bowed  down  to  them  and  yielded 
them  all  good  things. 

The  supreme  genius  is  at  least  innocent  in  that  he 
has  no  system  of  operation.  Life  comes  to  him;  he  does 
not  have  to  dissipate  energy  searching  for  life.  When 
life  does  come,  he  wastes  no  time  trying  to  pour  it  into 
preconceived  forms,  either  classical  or  romantic.  He 
lets  each  moment  shape  its  own  form  for  material  ex- 
pression, and  the  unforeseen  which  causes  anxiety  for 
the  genius  sophisticated  with  theory  is  to  him  only 
stimulation.  In  such  artistic  creation  the  form  and  con- 
tent are  as  indivisible  as  they  can  ever  be  in  an  imper- 
fect world,  and  it  is  only  succeeding  generations  too 
much  given  to  criticism  instead  of  creation  that  talk 
about  the  two  separately. 

M.  Elie  Faure,  the  historian  of  art,  plays  interest- 
ingly the  part  of  devil's  advocate  for  Napoleon,  who  is 
to  an  international  and  sentimental  socialist  like  H.  G. 
Wells  nothing  more  than  a  blood-soaked  megalomaniac. 
M.  Faure  makes  Napoleon  one  of  the  world's  great 
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geniuses  because  he  had  the  power  to  make  his  dreams 
yield  material  form  for  themselves  rather  than  the 
power  to  force  an  intellectually  preconceived  form  upon 
his  dreams,  and  because  he  could  say,  "Woe  to  the 
general  who  comes  on  to  the  battlefield  with  a  system!" 
For  reasons  of  the  same  order  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
Shakespeare  as  a  romanticist,  often  as  the  label  is  ap- 
plied to  him.  Revolution  against  a  prim  and  stiff- 
congealed  world  never  claimed  him  as  an  evangelical 
convert.  We  never  feel  that  he  fought  desperately 
against  forms  that  might  have  stifled  him,  but  always 
that  he  fought  Napoleonically,  or  that  forms  which 
might  have  been  his  enemies  threw  up  their  caps  and 
joined  his  side  with  cheers  before  ever  a  battle  could 
begin.  He  was  no  philosophic  regenerator  of  mankind, 
no  escaper  from  his  world,  no  prosy  debater  of  his 
artistic  theories.  His  comedies  take  us  into  Illyria  and 
the  Forest  of  Arden  and  places  that  never  were,  his 
tragedies  violate  certain  classic  rules  admired  by  the 
learned  in  his  day,  and  he  finds  young  love  intensely 
dramatic  for  either  comedy  or  tragedy,  but  these  things 
happen  only  to  be  the  stuff  by  which  another  man 
might  have  expressed  essential  romanticism.  They  are 
not  the  romantic  spirit  itself.  Shakespeare  attained  free 
union  with  his  age  and  thereby  performed  a  miracle 
which  will  probably  be  always  the  despair  of  men  who 
follow  him  in  our  western  European  stream  of  culture. 
In  him,  as  in  a  few  spirits  of  Athens  at  the  brief  moment 
of  its  glory,  truce  was  declared  in  the  war  between  the 
world  and  the  spirit.  Without  that  heartrending  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  many  civilized  artists,  beauty 
nameless  and  immaterial  was  captured  in  a  name  and 
a  shape. 
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Other  Elizabethans  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  one 
of  them  is  more  beloved  by  us  today  as  a  feverish  mortal 
man  than  the  Shakespeare  who  so  casually  reached 
immortality.  Christopher  Marlowe  suffered  as  we  feel 
a  romanticist  should  suffer.  There  is  primitive  youth 
in  him,  and  revolutionary  thunder,  and  power  which 
disdains  form  where  Shakespeare's  power  easily  creates 
form.  We  are  agreed  that  it  was  romantically  fitting 
he  should  die  as  he  did,  that  this  youth  who  fell  foul  of 
government  with  his  tavern  arguments  for  atheism  was 
no  more  destined  to  live  far  into  his  thirties  than 
another  youth  punished  by  a  university  government 
for  his  half-baked,  argument  upon  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism. 

Scientific  theology,  such  as  it  was,  or  classical  form 
might  cabin,  crib,  and  confine  an  Elizabethan,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny  their  production  of  the  romantic 
spirit  in  that  age.  Spenser  himself  had  to  fight  against 
an  unfruitful  bastard  form,  the  English  hexameter,  and 
tradition  says  that  Raleigh  dissuaded  him  from  rewrit- 
ing the  Faerie  Shieene  in  that  measure.  But  natural 
science  was  only  beginning  to  be  its  Baconian  self. 
The  Elizabethan  scientists  who  had  not  along  with 
Bacon  seen  the  lumen  siccum,  the  dry  light,  of  the 
new  materialism  gave  their  contemporaries  less  provo- 
cation to  romanticism  than  we  have.  Mr.  F.  L.  Lucas 
points  us  to  this  realization.  Why,  he  may  well  ask, 
should  an  Elizabethan  poet  find  anything  but  a  fine 
kindred  spirit  in  a  science  which  told  of  the  deliverance 
of  Britain  from  cockatrices  by  a  man  who  went  about 
dressed  in  looking-glasses,  so  that  the  cockatrices  died 
of  the  sight  of  their  own  faces?  How  could  the  poet 
feel  otherwise  than  affectionately  covetous  toward  a 
science  which  could  show  such  genius  in  the  imaginative 
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use  of  language  as  it  did  when  it  told  us  that  the  flea 
"is  a  little  worm  of  wonder  lightness,  and  scapeth  and 
voideth  peril  with  leaping,  and  not  with  running,  and 
waxeth  slow,  and  faileth  in  cold  time,  and  in  summer 
time  it  waxeth  quiver  and  swift?"  No  romanticist 
needs  to  go  behind  this  for  innocent  vitality. 

The  only  excuse  which  I  can  offer  for  the  foregoing 
discussion  of  romanticism  in  its  most  theoretic  aspects 
is  that  I  think  modern  iconoclastic  poetry  is  best  under- 
stood as  distinctly  romantic,  and  that  no  man  can  use 
that  perilous  term  without  insuring  himself  against 
being  misunderstood.  We  may  turn  back  to  our  mut- 
tons with  the  hope  that  they  have  not  strayed  too  far 
to  be  reassembled. 

We  have  found  that  romanticism  is  always  a  phil- 
osophic and  artistic  revolt  against  matter-of-factness 
and  oppressive  rational  organization  of  fact,  in  short, 
against  thoughtful  civilization.  Some  earlier  age  is 
worshiped  for  its  innocent  beauty.  It  might  be  argued 
that  Renaissance  romanticism  was  largely  a  revolt 
against  theological  organization  oppressive  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  early  nineteenth  century  romanticism 
was  largely  a  revolt  against  a  social  and  political 
organization  oppressive  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the 
political  oppression  is  still  felt  by  our  own  artistic 
revolutionaries,  but  they  show  that  a  new  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  irritant,  felt  not  at  all  by  the 
Elizabethans  and  felt  far  less  keenly  by  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  romanticists,  is  Science  as  idolized  by 
the  modern  world.  Included  as  a  necessary  part  of  this 
irritant  is  coldly  logical  thinking,  the  method  by  which 
scientists  attain  their  ends.  The  cause  of  our  romantic 
revolt  is  thus  the  same  thing  which  has  ruined  our 
world  for  the  pessimists. 
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Our  radical  poetry  in  revolt  against  highly  organized 
science  betrays  a  progressive  attempt  to  destroy  clearly 
logical  thought.  The  imagism  of  Amy  Lowell  and 
H.  D.,  which  has  inspired  so  many  other  poets,  and  the 
violent  transference  of  one  sense  impression  into  the 
realm  of  another  have  now  gone  yet  farther  toward 
illogicality.  The  verse  of  Amy  Lowell  and  H.  D.  is 
already  old  fashioned.  Mr.  Robert  Graves,  who  con- 
fesses himself  in  his  critical  prose  an  interpreter  of  the 
Left  Wing  poets,  has  something  to  say  about  the  newer 
"associative"  thinking  in  poetry.  He  praises  it  as  ro- 
mantic: 

Classical  is  characteristic  and  Romantic  is  metamorphic, 
that  is,  although  they  are  both  expressions  of  a  mental  con- 
flict, in  Classical  poetry  this  conflict  is  expressed  within  the 
confines  of  waking  probability  and  logic,  in  terms  of  the 
typical  interaction  of  typical  minds;  in  Romantic  poetry  the 
conflict  is  expressed  in  the  illogical  but  vivid  method  of 
dream-changings. 

The  practice  of  such  romantic  doctrine  can  be  highly 
offensive  to  another  type  of  mind.  Mr.  F.  L.  Lucas 
sees  little  virtue  in  poets  imitating  "Lamb  drunk  and 
making  puns,  or  Falstaff  delirious  and  babbling  of  green 
fields,"  and  he  shares  no  enthusiasm  with  Mr.  Graves 
over  an  example  of  the  newest  poetry  quoted  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Edmund  Wilson: 

Quinctilian  enjoyed  the  quince-buds 

(Which  he  couldn't  distinguish  from  peach), 

He  was  brooding  on  asyndeton,  astyanax, 
And  other  figures  of  speech, 

Nero  and  his  sycophants 

Were  violating  their  uncles  and  aunts. 
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In  the  sacred  name  of  poetry  can  this  be  serious, 
Mr.  Lucas  would  ask  us?  Doubtless  the  author,  Mr. 
Wilson,  also  has  some  amusement  over  these  verses  of 
his,  but  he  does  not  laugh  at  them  as  Mr.  Lucas  does. 
Mr.  Wilson  laughs  at  the  shocking  spectacle  he  has 
made  when  he  tumbles  our  pompous  gods  of  logical 
and  imaginative  propriety  together  by  the  ears.  He  is 
serious  in  that  he  believes  that  this  tumbling  must  be 
done.  Mr.  Lucas  laughs,  and  tries  to  make  us  laugh, 
at  the  shocking  spectacle  of  anyone  doing  such  things 
seriously,  as  though  they  needed  to  be  done.  There  is 
an  added  degree  of  enjoyment  for  Mr.  Wilson  because 
he  knows  that  Mr.  Lucas  and  others  like  him  are  going 
to  be  shocked,  however  much  they  may  laugh  at  the 
matter  as  mere  nonsense. 

In  their  fanatical  attack  upon  the  propriety  of 
logical  thought  the  Left  Wing  critics  and  poets  can  go 
still  farther  and  point  their  serious  arguments  upon 
sacred  poesy  with  that  least  serious  and  least  sacred  of 
all  things,  the  vaudeville  jest.  In  doing  so  they  are 
subtler  than  the  jests  they  use,  for  it  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  the  proud  reason  of  man  is  no  more  important 
than  to  merit  such  irreverent  treatment.  I  shall  give 
two  examples,  not  merely  because  they  are  fairly  good 
jests  after  their  fashion  but  because  there  is  a  back- 
ground of  deadly  earnest  behind  their  use.  Both  are 
grinning  but  desperate  assaults  upon  the  scientific  logic 
which  rules  our  world. 

The  first  comes  from  the  critical  writing  of  Mr. 
Graves,  and  is  directed  more  particularly  at  "our  lead- 
ing Classical  poet"  in  England,  name  not  given.  Mr. 
Graves  says  that  this  bearer  of  poetic  standards  was 
recently  set  a  romantic  riddle  as  a  test  of  his  humor: 
"What  did  the  tooth  paste  say  to  the  tooth  brush?" 
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Answer:  "Squeeze  me  and  I'll  meet  you  outside  the 
Tube."  The  poor  man  proved  himself  lost  in  classicism 
by  objecting  angrily,  "Who  on  earth  squeezes  his  tube 
of  tooth  paste  with  his  tooth  brush?" 

The  second  is  from  the  preface  to  Is  Five,  a  recent 
book  of  poems  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Cummings,  an  American 
who  is  working  at  revolution  sincerely  and  ably  enough 
to  catch  much  ardent  admiration  from  his  young  con- 
temporaries. The  book  is  called  Is  Five  because,  he 
says,  two  times  two  is  five,  whatever  truth  of  another 
order  the  scientists,  or  "nonmakers,"  may  content 
themselves  with.  But  if  you  think  that  he  is  not  fond 
of  precision,  adds  Mr.  Cummings,  then  he  must  explain 
his  theory  of  technique  by  quoting  "The  Eternal  Ques- 
tion and  Immortal  Answer  of  burlesk,  viz.,  'Would  you 
hit  a  woman  with  a  child? — No,  I'd  hit  her  with  a 
brick/  "  Such  is  the  "precision  which  creates  move- 
ment." 

This  poetic  precision  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cummings 
creates  a  movement  of  images  like  the  following,  which, 
the  reader  may  be  surprised  to  hear,  really  does  suffer 
by  being  lifted  from  its  context: 

By  this  time,  however,  the  flight  of  crows  had  ceased. 
I  withdrew  my  hands  from  the  tennis  racket.  All  was  over. 
One  brief  convulsive  octopus,  and  then  our  hero  folded  his 
umbrella. 

When  such  insults  to  old-fashioned  sanity,  from 
either  the  poets  themselves  or  from  their  supporting 
critics,  swim  before  the  intelligent  reader,  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  clever  ridicule  if  he  solemnly  protests 
against  "bad  taste."  The  young  poets  sometimes  have 
a  gift  for  mordant  ridicule.  Moreover,  he  deserves  what 
he  gets,  for  the  cry  of  "bad  taste"  cannot  stop  the  whole 
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world  from  being  what  it  actually  is.  These  poets  with 
their  negative  attitude  toward  the  mechanization  of 
thought  and  action  are  as  inevitably  a  part  of  our 
civilization  as  any  of  its  admirers. 

Those  who  suffer  most  from  the  newest  poetry  have 
usually  helped  to  bring  the  suffering  on  themselves. 
By  worshiping  science  blindly  and  by  asking  it  even  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  lost  faith  they  have  brought  much 
of  our  poetry  to  blind  pessimism  or  blind  and  hysterical 
revolt.  Darwin  and  machine-like  precision  beget  poetry 
of  the  associative  precision  found  in  Miss  Gertrude 
Stein's  Tender  Buttons,  now  recognized  as  a  prophetic 
book,  or  in  Mr.  James  Joyce's  Ulysses.  Here  is  a 
romantic  attempt  to  turn  back  even  beyond  Eden  and 
to  enter  the  very  womb  of  chaos,  thence  to  be  born 
again  for  a  fresh  grasp  upon  truth. 
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Socrates  :         /  am  about  to  speak  of  an  illustrious  philosophy ', 

in  which  all  things  are  said  to  be  relative 

Summon  the  great  masters  of  either  kind  of 
poetry — Epicharmus,  the  prince  of  Comedy,  and 
Homer  of  Tragedy,  when  the  latter  sings 

Ocean,  the  birth  of  gods ,  and  mother  Tethysy 

does  he  not  mean  that  all  things  are  the  offspring 
of  flux  and  motion  ? 

Theaetetus:   Yes,  that  is  his  meaning. 

Socrates:  And  who  could  take  up  arms  against  such  a 
great  army,  and  Homer  who  is  their  general, 
and  not  be  ridiculous? 

A  sense  of  humor  is  our  professed  religion,  though  it 
goes  without  saying  that  we  are  all  unconscious  hypo- 
crites. For  most  of  us  humor  means  that  "mixture  of 
love  and  wit"1  which  Thackeray  defined,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  us  so  hardy  as  to  pride  himself  consciously 
on  the  want  of  even  the  least  of  its  minor  graces.  All 
gentle  souls  are  supposed  to  be  born  with  it,  and  means 
are  provided  for  those  who  are  less  happily  endowed  by 
nature  to  acquire  it  by  meditating  on  Sir  John  FalstafT 
and  the  Wife  of  Bath.  We  have  all  learned  to  recite  a 
creed  of  catholic  sympathy  and  wisdom  which — as  we 
are  comfortably  aware — has  atoned  completely  for  the 
Puritanism  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  years  since  the  world  war  a  new  kind  of 
humor  has  been  fluttering  the  dovecotes.    It  is  more  a 
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matter  of  wit  and  pity  than  of  wit  and  love,  and  its 
pity  is  so  little  like  love  that  its  symbol  should  be  a 
scalpel.  No  one  is  quite  certain  whether  those  who 
wield  this  sharp  tool  are  surgeons  or  vivisectionists. 
The  new  humor  seems  suspiciously  like  a  heresy  from 
the  familiar  orthodoxy  of  Thackeray's  mixture  of  love 
and  wit,  but  it  asks  our  toleration  and  it  tries,  not 
always  respectfully,  to  deserve  our  acquiescence. 
Satire,  irony,  and  all  the  members  of  the  comic  family 
which  are  tinged  with  contempt,  the  civilized  humorists 
of  today  know  well,  have  been  religiously  banished. 
Juvenal  and  Swift  are  with  the  dinosaurs.  It  is  more 
than  ten  years  since  "the  Life  of  Irony"  made  its  last 
apology  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  attempts  at  intro- 
ducing irony  since  the  war  have  lost  the  charm  of 
naivete.  Every  scribe,  from  the  most  popular  to  the 
most  esoteric,  is  piously  ready  to  confess  with  Frank 
Colby  that,  "after  all,  true  satire  is  not  the  sneering 
substance  that  we  know,  but  satire  that  includes  the 

satirist There  can  of  course  be  no  sound  derision 

of  things  sub  specie  aeternitatis  that  does  not  include  the 
blushing  author."  Blushing,  indeed,  is  the  supreme 
refinement  of  civilization.  Our  forefathers  blushed  only 
for  their  imperfect  attainment  of  their  ideals,  but  we  are 
crimson  because  we  have  found  out  t!iat  our  ideals  are 
themselves  treacherous  disguises  of  the  brute  inside  us. 
What  chance  has  satire  in  a  world  which  has  passed 
beyond  good  and  evil  ?  What  room  is  there  for  healthy 
irony  when  the  cardinal  virtues  have  been  recognized 
as  so  many  pragmatical  lies  which  we  agree  to  accept 
in  the  struggle  for  existence?  It  is  to  being  disillusioned 
pragmatists  that  we  owe  our  post-war  humor.  We  are 
frankly  afraid  of  the  courage  of  which  we  found  that 
we  had  such  unlimited  quantities  to  prostitute  ten  years 
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ago.  Temperance  has  ceased  to  be  a  liberating  ideal. 
In  the  vacillating  strife  between  classes  Justice  has 
come  to  seem  like  an  abandoned  idol  of  the  tribe.  Fic- 
tion such  as  Batouala  and  Crashing  Thunder^  An  Amer- 
ican Tragedy \  and  Le  Travail  Invincible  has  put  bour- 
geois Prudence  into  belittling  perspective  in  contrast 
with  the  ignoble  savagery  of  the  jungles  and  the  slums. 
To  the  post-war  humorists  hypocrisy  and  anti-social 
conduct  of  all  kinds  are  mere  vermin.  Their  game  is  the 
auto-illusions  which  they  share  with  the  world  at  large. 
It  would  be  an  easy  jibe  to  explain  the  popularity 
of  the  new  humor  on  the  basis  of  M.  Jerome  Coignard's 
observation  that  success  is  always  grudged  to  brain  and 
character  and  always  forgiven  in  those  who  appear  to 
the  mob  to  share  its  brutality.  The  jibe  avoids  the 
question,  for  the  question  is:  whether  the  following  that 
has  been  enlisted  by  the  groveling  comedy  which  takes 
off  all  masks  in  order  to  prove  that  everything  is  vanity, 
is  aristocratic  or  vulgar.  It  is  both,  of  course,  like  all 
the  literary  sects  which  have  arisen  since  Mr.  Flosky 
found  it  impossible  to  be  cheerful  because  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  reading  public.  Democracy  and  the 
reading  public  cannot  be  wholly  to  blame,  for  the 
Preacher  was  ingeminating  vanity  millenia  before  the 
Comic  Spirit  donned  its  present  robes  of  humility. 

For  better  or  worse,  comedy  has  abandoned  the 
position  of  light-armed  ally  of  civilization  and  has 
joined  the  shock  troops  of  the  enemy.  By  gradual 
evolution  a  revolution  has  been  worked  since  Ben 
Jonson  introduced  Thalia  as  the  goddess  of  social 
censorship  whose 

strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humor  of  such  spongy  souls, 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity. 
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For  almost  two  centuries  after  Jonson  wrote,  the  spirit 
of  comedy  hardly  changed.  Shaftesbury,  when  in  1711 
he  finished  his  Essay  of  Wit  and  Humor,  was  quite  sure 
that  comedy  was  a  sort  of  grand  inquisitress,  but  he 
was  less  merciless  than  Jonson  to  her  victims.  He 
thought  it  "really  a  serious  study,  to  learn  to  regulate 
and  temper  that  Humor,  which  Nature  has  given  us, 
as  a  more  lenitive  Remedy  against  Vice,  and  a  kind  of 
Specific  against  Superstition  and  melancholy  Delu- 
sion."2 To  Shaftesbury  comedy  seemed  the  natural 
ally  of  the  virtues  which  modern  humorists  suspect. 
The  three  ingredients  of  bravery,  generosity,  and  tem- 
perance, he  observed,  make  up  a  virtuous  character, 
as  the  contrary  three  a  vicious  one,  and  he  remarked 
with  satisfaction  that  "the  lowest  and  most  scurrilous 
form  of  wit,  that  of  the  Italian  Buffoons,  plays  upon 
nothing  so  successfully  as  Cowardice  and  Avarice. "3 
Shaftesbury  lived  in  a  happy  time  when  comedy  had 
no  hard  questions  either  to  ask  or  to  answer.  He  never 
heard  of  a  play  for  Puritans  and  would  have  been 
graveled  by  Shaw's  unpleasant  repertory.  "The  Venus- 
turn,  the  Honestum,  the  Decorum  of  Things,  will  force 
its  way/'4  he  rhapsodized  in  his  Platonic  conclusion, 
and  he  wrote  his  essay  just  to  prove  that  the  way 
might  be  forced  by  wit  and  humor.  The  Augustans 
never  questioned  his  confident  faith.  Beginning  with 
The  Spectator,  they  acted  upon  it  quite  simply.  Addi- 
son, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,5  "taught  a  succession 
of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of 
goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful, 
turned  many  to  righteousness." 

English  comedy,  at  least  until  recently,  has  seldom 
lost  this  gently  evangelical  character.  Few  were  the 
dissenters  in  the  eighteenth  century  who  agreed  with 
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Bernard  Mandeville  that,  "One  of  the  greatest  reasons 
why  so  few  people  understand  themselves,  is,  that  most 
writers  are  always  teaching  men  what  they  should  be, 
and  hardly  ever  trouble  their  heads  with  telling  them 
what  they  really  are."6  Comedy  during  the  eighteenth 
century  never  joined  Pilate  in  the  jest  of  asking,  "What 
is  truth?"  Outwardly  it  might  become  impassioned  in 
the  crusade  against  dunces  and  Yahoos,  but  inwardly 
it  had  the  calm  of  certitude.  Because  Truth  was 
mighty  and  would  prevail,  comedy  was  the  purest  wine 
of  delight  in  the  rout  of  Truth's  enemies.  Satire  ac- 
cepted the  vocation  which  Dryden  marked  out  for  it 
as  the  champion  of  a  liberal  Stoicism,  and  became  the 
defender  of  "the  peace  of  the  Augustans."  The  cardinal 
virtues  were  upheld  by  the  hypocrisy  which  they  nour- 
ished, and  it  is  a  question  which,  in  the  end,  was  more 
parasitic  upon  the  other.  Fielding's  comic  novels 
sucked  all  their  vitality  out  of  the  hypocrites  whom 
they  exposed.  His  profoundest  penetration  into  life, 
like  Thackeray's,  was  the  suspicion  that  "the  splendid 
palaces  of  the  Great  are  often  no  other  than  Newgate 
with  the  mask  on."7  "Thus  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great" 
as  Mr.  Dobson  observes,8  "is  a  prolonged  satire  upon 
the  spurious  eminence  in  which  benevolence,  honesty, 
charity  and  the  like  have  no  part;  or,  as  Fielding 
prefers  to  term  it,  that  false  or  'Bombast  Greatness' 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  the  'true  Sublime  in 
Human  Nature' — Greatness  and  Goodness  combined." 
Indeed,  as  Dickens  boasted  in  his  Preface  to  Oliver 
Twist*  comedy  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  wear 
the  "thin,  feasting  smile"  which  it  wore  for  Meredith. 
It  sat  down  uproariously  to  a  nourishing  meal  off  the 
vices.  When  Dickens  looked  for  examples  he  found 
them  in  "Hogarth,  the  moralist  and  censor  of  his  age," 
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and  "in  the  noblest  range  of  English  literature,"  where 
"Fielding,  Defoe,  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Richardson, 
Mackenzie — all  these  for  wise  purposes,  and  especially 
the  two  first,  brought  upon  the  scene  the  very  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  land."  From  Shaftesbury  to  Dickens 
the  genius  for  creating  comedy  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  simple,  though  not  very  common  talent 
granted  by  Ariosto  to  those 

Who  with  Angelica's,  or  rather  who 

Being  fortified  with  Reason's  ring,  could  see 
Each  countenance,  exposed  to  open  view, 
Unchanged  by  art  or  by  hypocrisy. 

The  comic  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  begin  to  dissolve  in  literature  until  after  Thack- 
eray's novels  had  been  written.  In  reality  its  dissolution 
began  with  the  Victorian  compromise.  Thackeray 
sealed  both  himself  and  Dickens  of  the  tribe  of  Shaftes- 
bury by  damning  Sterne — the  sole  eighteenth-century 
writer  with  whom  such  a  representative  contemporary 
humorist  as  Luigi  Pirandello  acknowledges  any  kinship 
— as  a  "foul  satyr"  and  thanking  heaven  for  "the  inno- 
cent laughter  and  the  sweet,  unsullied  page  which  the 
author  of  David  Copperfield"  gave  to  his  children.  His 
novels  reflect  ideas  about  life  and  about  comedy  which 
were  essentially  identical  with  Fielding's.  They  tell  a 
picaresque  tale  with  a  moralist's  discernment  and  fer- 
vor. They  have  humor  a-plenty,  but  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  humor  which  makes  the  reader  examine  his  own 
baggage  of  practical  ethics  and  metaphysics.  The 
reader's  reaction  to  their  humor  ends  when  he  has 
thrown  an  indulgent  smile  to  human  weakness  and 
girded  himself  afresh  to  the  pursuit  of  his  own  ideals. 
Thackeray  was  content  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with 
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Fielding  for  the  millenium  in  which  "Mankind  shall 
learn  the  Good  Nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies  of 
others,  and  the  Humility  to  grieve  only  at  their  own/'10 
Mr.  Saintsbury  unintentionally  exposes  his  limitations 
as  a  humorist  when,  in  comparing  him  with  Sterne  to 
the  latter's  disadvantage,  he  says  that  Thackeray's 
humor  is  always  able  to  penetrate  to  "the  accepted 
hells"  beneath  life  as  Sterne  did  only  once;  in  the  Le 
Fevre  episode.  It  is  the  unaccepted  hells,  of  course, 
which  make  humor  interesting  to  us,  and  Sterne  knew 
more  than  Thackeray  did  about  them.  He  knew  enough 
about  them  to  make  "mere  Shandyism"  as  much  of  a 
fence  against  tuberculosis  as  he  found  in  the  benefits  of 
the  air  and  climate  of  Italy.  He  knew  enough  about 
them  also  to  recognize  in  divided  personality — "sep- 
aration of  character"  as  he  called  it11 — the  basis  of  his 
whole  art  from  its  humorous  inspiration  to  its  kaleido- 
scopic style. 

Humor  that  has  vitality  always  keeps  a  questioning 
eye  upon  the  generalizations,  the  maxims,  ideals,  and 
prejudices,  upon  which  people  are  supposed  to  found 
their  characters.  That  is  why  FalstafFs  soliloquy  about 
honor  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  things  in  literature. 
The  frankly  edifying  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
kept  its  eye  on  the  ethical  conceptions  which  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  contemporaries  made  the  polestar  of 
their  lives,  but  it  forgot  to  question  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  made  idols  of  them;  personified  them  in  poetry 
and  painting  and  accepted  an  inversion  of  them,  such 
as  Fielding  suggested  in  his  exordium  to  the  third  book 
of  Joseph  Andrews — a  kind  of  demonology  in  which  a 
comic  vice  corresponded  to  every  virtue — as  its  ortho- 
dox theory  of  comedy.  In  the  last  analysis,  this  was  a 
consequence  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Augustans  to  the 
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Classical  and  to  the  Christian  traditions.  If  it  is  fair 
to  see  in  Meredith's  Comic  Spirit  the  survival  of  the 
great  Neo-Platonic  heresy  which  Mr.  Lane  Cooper  so 
quaintly  reads  into  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Shaftesbury's  Neo-Platonism  actually  determined  his 
countrymen's  ideas  about  wit  and  humor  until  far  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  comedy  they  saw  the  most 
royal  of  all  the  roads  by  which  the  Venustum^  the 
Honestum,  the  Decorum  were  forcing  their  way.  Shaftes- 
bury's Neo-Platonic  trinity  marched  gloriously  at  the 
head  of  the  cardinal  virtues  over  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  vices  incarnate  as  puppets  which  still  retained  faint 
vestiges  of  their  Gothic  ancestors  of  the  medieval 
Moralities,  and  which  had  a  real  relationship  with  the 
comic  mannikins  of  Plautus  as  they  had  been  accli- 
mated by  Ben  Jonson.  At  its  worst,  this  conception  of 
comedy  resulted  in  lifeless  "humors,"  villains  and 
dunces,  but  at  its  best  it  could  produce  plays  like 
Moliere's  and  novels  like  Fielding's.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
pure  comedy  may  be  possible  only  on  those  terms. 
M.  Bergson  has  pointed  out  that  all  great  comic  figures 
seem  to  be  external  embodiments  of  vice  rather  than 
true  individuals,  and  that  TarturTe  and  Sganarelle  have 
a  kind  of  demonic  essence  which  wraps  their  humanity 
around  and  generalizes  them  much  as  Fielding  thought 
that  individuals  should  be  generalized  in  comedy. 

Several  profound  reasons  have  been  suggested  for 
the  fact  that  comedy  likes  its  characters  to  be  uni- 
versalized to  a  degree  which  would  make  them  unsuit- 
able for  any  other  kind  of  literature.  Fielding  thought 
that  they  had  to  be  generalized  to  be  generally  edifying. 
M.  Bergson  explains  the  fact  in  accordance  with  his 
principle  that  the  laughable  is  always  found — when  it 
is  examined  closely — to  be  something  mechanical,  some 
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outcropping  of  the  passions  or  habits  of  our  animal 
nature  which  prevents  us  from  adjusting  ourselves 
socially  and  makes  us  absurd.  Such  basic  habits  and 
passions  are  the  same  for  all  of  us,  and  the  more 
prominent  they  or  any  group  or  single  example  of  them 
becomes  in  an  individual,  the  less  he  remains  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  better  material  he  is  for  comedy.  My 
theory  about  the  matter,  at  least  as  far  as  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  are  concerned,  has  the 
merit  of  originality  and  of  some  historical  probability. 
Shaftesbury  was  the  prophet  of  English  comedy  in  the 
century  and  a  half  following  his  death  because  he  was 
philosopher  enough  to  relate  its  innate  generality  to  the 
main  principle  of  Neo-Classical  esthetics,  and  because 
he  was  reformer  enough  to  catch  fire  with  Neo-Platonic 
enthusiasm  at  the  idea  that  comedy  is  the  natural  ally 
of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Thackeray  was  still  carrying 
Shaftesbury's  torch  when  he  ended  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Vanity  Fair  by  exclaiming  to  his  public: 

People  there  are  living  and  flourishing  in  the  world — 
Faithless,  Hopeless,  Charityless;  let  us  have  at  them,  dear 
friends,  with  might  and  main.  Some  there  are,  and  very 
successful  too,  mere  quacks  and  fools:  and  it  was  to  combat 
and  expose  such  as  those,  no  doubt,  that  Laughter  was  made. 

*It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  comedy  of  Thackeray  to  that 
of  Shaw,  and  a  still  farther  cry  to  the  humor  of  some  of 
Shaw's  continental  and  British  successors,  for  whom  no 
standards  are  absolute  and  in  whose  fiction  and  drama 
both  individuals  and  the  general  ideas  by  which  we  are 
wont  to  measure  men  are  left  bankrupt.  In  England 
literature  resisted  the  change  as  long  as  it  could.  Even 
Shaw's  comedies  may  from  some  points  of  view  be 
regarded  as  the  last  defense  of  the  Victorian  compro- 
mise, for,  although  they  deny  that  the  world  can  be 
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saved  by  the  most  sincere  devotion  to  any  ethical  code, 
whether  Christian  or  Neo-Platonic,  they  meet  Dr.  John- 
son's test  by  being  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 
Even  before  the  Plays  for  Puritans  appeared,  comedy 
had  been  attacking  Pharisaism  in  its  superstitious  as 
well  as  in  its  hypocritical  varieties.  Shaw  may  soon 
come  to  be  classed  as  almost  as  much  of  a  prophet  of 
yesterday  as  Rabelais,  Swift,  or  Voltaire.  His  onslaught 
upon  the  thinking  of  his  contemporaries  was  really  less 
violent  than  theirs.  It  seems  more  violent  to  us,  partly 
because  we  know  very  much  more  about  it  than  we  do 
about  the  attacks  made  upon  society  during  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Enlightenment,  and  partly  because  it 
merely  consolidated  earlier  victories  and  gave  us  a  clear 
prospect  of  the  consequences  that  are  in  store. 

Shaw's  attack  upon  the  Victorian  compromise  came 
after  long  preparation.  As  Chesterton  has  observed,  it 
is  now  considerably  more  than  a  century  since  the  camel 
put  its  nose  into  the  tent  where  Shaftesbury's  virtues 
were  snugly  established.  The  intrusion  was  denied  with 
increasing  vehemence  by  the  poets  until  Masefield's 
advent,  but  the  prose  writers  succumbed  earlier.  With 
British  conservatism  and  economy,  they  tried  to  make 
the  formula  of  exposing  hypocrisy  work,  while  in  the 
same  breath  they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  society 
was  abandoning  the  standards  from  whose  point  of  view 
its  conduct  appeared  hypocritical.  Meredith's  novels 
are  full  of  the  ambiguity  between  Thackeray  and  Shaw. 
He  saw  plainly  that  the  old  morality  had  lost  its  grip, 
but  those  of  his  characters  who  had  faith  in  it  were 
comic  to  him  more  for  their  moral  than  for  their  intel- 
lectual inconsistency.  Mrs.  Cramborne  Wathin  in 
Diana  of  the  Crossways  is  typical. 
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Her  principles  fitted  her  to  stand  for  the  Puritan  rich  of 
the  period,  emerging  by  the  aid  of  an  extending  wealth  into 
luxurious  worldliness,  and  retaining  the  maxims  of  their  fore- 
fathers for  the  discipline  of  the  poor  and  erring.12 

By  the  time  when  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  the  transition  to  Shaw's  appreciation  of 
the  purely  intellectual  absurdity  of  Mrs.  Cramborne 
Wathin's  kind  was  complete.  Lord  Harry  Wotton  knew 
better  than  to  go  to  his  aunt's  luncheon  where  "the 
whole  conversation  would  have  been  about  the  feeding 
of  the  poor  and  ....  each  class  would  have  preached 
the  importance  of  those  virtues,  for  whose  exercise  there 
was  no  necessity  in  their  own  lives."13 

The  pioneer  service  rendered  to  Shavian  comedy  by 
both  Wilde  and  Samuel  Butler  is  too  well  understood 
to  need  illustration,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
examine  their  claim  to  be  leaders  of  the  direct  comic 
attack  upon  Victorian  ethics.  Certainly  their  innova- 
tion found  a  large  response  prepared  for  it  among  realis- 
tic people  who  had  learned,  perhaps  with  some  help 
from  Balzac  and  Zola,  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  around  them.  To  an  observer  as  conservative  as 
Trollope  it  was  quite  clear  that  in  a  most  un-Tenny- 
sonian  sense  the  old  order  was  changing.  Algar  Thorold 
has  pointed  out  in  Six  Masters  of  Disillusion1*  that  there 
are  scenes  in  Bar  Chester  Towers  which  "are  truly  fine  com- 
edy in  the  Meredithian  sense,"  and  that  their  comedy 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Trollope  happened  to  portray 
Archdeacon  Grantley  and  his  friends  at  a  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church  when  the  code  of  its 
clergy — to  say  nothing  of  their  theology — was  coming  in- 
to perilous  contrast  with  the  ideas  whiclLenvironed  them' 

The  transformation  wrought  in  comedy  by  Mere- 
dith and  Shaw  was  its  purgation  of  clogging  emotion 
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and  of  sentimental  attachment  to  criteria  which  had 
only  a  traditional  validity.  They  made  comedy  a 
purely  intellectual  sport  which  amuses  us  by  dissolving 
our  prejudices  and  melting  away  many  of  our  social 
ideals  and  taboos.  Comedy  has  become  the  critic  in- 
stead of  being  the  champion  of  public  morals.  The 
metamorphosis  is  much  like  that  which  transforms  an 
amusing  larva  into  a  mosquito.  Instead  of  entertaining 
us  with  the  gross  and  palpable  delinquencies  of  others, 
it  insists  on  questioning  our  own  traditional  standards. 
Its  favorite  prey  is  our  late  respected  ancestors,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  literature,  comedy 
has  succeeded  in  annexing  biography.  To  sum  it  up, 
comedy  has  struck  an  alliance  with  the  elusive  Truth 
about  which  jesting  Pilate  asked.  A  recently  promul- 
gated theory16  concludes  dogmatically  that  comic  situ- 
ations and  error  situations  are  identical,  although,  alas, 
"to  be  a  theme  for  public  laughter  the  error  must  be 
conspicuous  and  not  involve  a  moral  prejudice,  or  be 
sanctified  by  custom  or  habit." 

To  this  point,  and  indeed  a  little  beyond  it,  comedy 
had  come  before  the  world  war.  We  may  regret  its 
sophistication  and  deplore  its  self-conscious  refusal  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  emotion.  We  may  observe 
that  Shakespeare  takes  a  very  low  rank  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  new  comedy  and  that  Aristophanes  is  seldom 
mentioned  and  usually  misunderstood  by  its  exponents. 
We  may  drive  it  off  the  stage  with  an  army  of  dramatic 
censors.  We  may  challenge  it  with  essays  ex  cathedra^ 
proving  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  either 
beauty  or  goodness  or  truth.  We  may  even  don  sack- 
cloth and  join  the  disciples  of  Paul  Elmer  More  on  the 
ash-heaps  of  repentance,  repeating  that, 
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"We  are  in  a  sophistical  age, 

An  age  that  has  lost  not  only  faith, 

But  the  sense  of  the  value  of  essential  distinctions, 

"An  age  of  hopeless  relativism, 

Completely  at  the  mercy  of  every  vagary  of  human  thought."16 

We  may  agree  with  Mr.  More  that  because  life  has  lost 
its  faith  in  the  virtues  which  Shaftesbury  took  for 
granted,  the  whole  emotional  foundation  of  art  has 
crumbled,  and  that  in  consequence  comedies  like  Le 
Misanthrope  and  Twelfth  Night  are  as  impossible  now 
as  are  tragedies  like  Antigone  and  Hamlet.  Or  with 
Spengler  and  Havelock  Ellis  we  may  look  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  civilization,  fully  aware,  as  experienced  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  culture,  that  decadence  sets  in 
when  thought  begins  to  be  indulged  for  its  own  sake 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  action,  and  by  dint  of 
various  esthetic  credos  stoically  screwing  up  our  courage 
to  chant  with  renewed  faith. 

Grow  old  along  with  me, 
The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

If  some  critics  are  to  be  believed,  comedy  itself  is  in 
danger  and  the  Comic  Spirit  is  likely  to  perish  from  the 
earth.  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  in  a  cogent  passage  in  his 
essay  called  Standards,11  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  sense  of  humor  itself  is  being  starved  by  the 
superficiality  of  the  modern  world.  The  question  which 
these  gentlemen  raise  and  answer  with  melancholy 
dogmatism  will  of  course  be  settled  by  history,  but  we 
are  none  the  less  indebted  to  them  for  stating  the 
question  distinctly  and  indicating  what,  sub  specie 
aeternitat'iS)  the  reply  of  history  ought  ideally  to  be. 
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Our  present  concern  is,  however,  less  with  their  theories 
— which,  incidentally,  have  little  to  do  directly  with 
comedy — than  it  is  with  the  facts  of  literary  history 
since  the  war.  On  the  face  of  the  matter  it  is  plain  that 
a  comedy  like  Shaw's  must  be  transitional  and  short- 
lived because  such  actively  destructive  criticism  soon 
brings  people  either  to  some  form  of  suicide  or  to  an 
attitude  of  wide  toleration.  Literature  since  the  war 
has  shown  strong  and  almost  equal  inclinations  toward 
both  poles.  One  result  has  been  to  substitute  a  comedy 
of  humor  for  the  Shavian  comedy  of  wit.  The  drift  of 
general  feeling  and  thought  which  produced  Shaw's 
comedy  has  developed  as  logically  and  astonishingly 
as  tadpoles  develop  into  frogs.  The  new  comedy  is  no 
less  sharp-witted  than  the  old,  but  it  is  immeasurably 
more  sensitive  to  the  emotions  and  to  the  subconscious 
experience  on  which  the  emotions  depend. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  new  comedy  has  a 
right  to  be  called  comic  in  any  strict  and  traditional 
sense  of  the  word.  Its  chief  representative,  Luigi 
Pirandello,  calls  his  plays  comedies,  but  calls  himself 
a  humorist,  while  his  plays  defy  the  conception  of 
comedy  which  passes  current  under  the  aegis  of  M. 
Bergson's  Le  Rire.  M.  Bergson's  essay  derives  its 
prestige  from  the  fact  that  it  combines  an  enthusiasm 
for  classical  French  comedy  with  an  esthetic  theory 
which  is  founded  upon  the  Bergsonian  philosophy  of 
creative  evolution.  M.  Bergson  is  French  and  classical 
to  the  core  in  the  taste  expressed  in  his  essay.  For  him 
Moliere  is  the  Bible  of  comedy.  Comedy  for  him  is  as 
much  a  social  as  it  is  a  literary  phenomenon,  and 
laughter  is  society's  weapon  of  defense  against  the 
animal  passions  and  stupidities  which  make  us  all,  more 
or  less,  anti-social.    Hence,  logically,  Moliere's  gallery 
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of  rogues  and  fools  is  the  quintessential  embodiment 
of  the  comic,  for  they  are  all  too  plainly  enemies  of 
society  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else,  and  all,  even 
Alceste,  have  the  classic  breadth  and  universality  about 
them  which  is  traditionally  associated  with  comic  fig- 
ures, and  which  M.  Bergson  explains  as  a  consequence 
of  that  animal  reversion  to  the  mechanism  of  instinct 
or  of  habit  which  an  intelligent,  ever-changing  world 
has  learned  to  recognize  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
evolution  which  is  life  itself.  M.  Bergson  forgets  that 
laughter  is  often  a  social  boomerang;  that  it  may  be 
turned  against  genius  as  readily  as  against  folly;  and 
that  it  is  the  worst  enemy  of  every  reform  in  manners 
and  morals.  His  illustrations  in  Le  rire  contain  few, 
if  any,  references  to  Lucian  or  Rabelais  or  Swift  or 
Voltaire  or  Erasmus,  or  to  any  comedian  with  a  talent 
for  persuading  society  to  laugh  at  its  own  expense. 

Pirandello's  plays  are  at  war  with  every  one  of  the 
ideas  upon  whjch  Bergson  has  founded  his  theory  of 
comedy.  There  is  not  a  single  Pirandellian  character 
who  has  a  trace  of  classical  breadth  or  who  is  not  fully 
individualized.  There  is  not  one  central  figure  in  any 
of  the  Italian's  plays,  however  grotesque  he  may  be, 
who  does  not  make  his  social  environment  seem  even 
more  grotesque  in  comparison.  There  is  not  one  who 
does  not  usurp  the  tragic  hero's  right  to  enjoy,  or  at 
least  to  bid  for  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  There  is 
not  one  who  does  not  defy  the  audience  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  him.  All  might  say  with  Ciampa  in  //  Ber- 
retto  a  Sonagli,  'There  is  no  madder  man  in  the  world 
than  he  who  believes  that  he  is  right."  All  together 
unite  to  challenge  every  impulse  of  society  to  control 
the  individual  by  general  principles  or  even  by  general 
ideas.   Some,  like  Ponza  in  Cosi  ey  se  vi  pari,  are  crazy, 
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and  the  prince  of  them  all,  Enrico  IV,  after  emerging 
from  madness  into  sanity,  elects  to  go  on  seeming  insane 
to  the  world.  Yet  all,  or  almost  all,  are  intelligible  in 
their  eccentricity  even  to  audiences  outside  Italy. 
When  Pensaci  Giacomino!  is  played,  the  room  is  swept 
in  the  last  scene  by  a  sympathy  for  the  ridiculous,  be- 
trayed professor  which  is  not  unlike  the  sympathy  that 
we  feel  for  Lear  when  he  appears  with  Cordelia  in  his 
arms.  Inherently  the  two  situations  are  about  equally 
improbable,  and  the  two  old  men  are  equally  fond.  The 
only  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  fact  that 
in  Pirandello's  play,  exactly  as  in  the  Pulitzer  prize 
play,  They  Knew  what  they  Wanted^  the  old  man  in  the 
modern  conclusion  shocks  instinct  and  decency  by 
simply  accepting  an  impossible  situation. 

Pirandello's  comedies  are  humorous  because  only  a 
clear  sense  of  humor  can  appreciate  them.  To  humor- 
less people  his  characters  appear  to  be  as  wicked  as 
Falstaff  has  been  known  to  seem  to  some  students  of 
Shakespeare.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  question  whether 
Pirandello's  plays  deserve  the  fame  that  they  enjoy. 
This  is  no  place  to  criticize  them.  They  are  important 
for  us  because  they  represent  the  development  of 
comedy  since  the  war,  at  least  as  far  as  the  theater  is 
concerned.  Illustrations  of  the  same  humorous  trend 
in  drama  might  be  quite  as  well  drawn  from  the  plays 
of  the  American,  Eugene  O'Neill,  whose  work  Piran- 
dello frankly  professes  to  admire.  Tragi-comedies  like 
The  Hairy  Ape  and  Marco  Millions  look  quite  as  much 
askance  at  society  as  they  do  at  their  protagonists. 
In  fiction,  where  humor  is  always  more  at  home  than 
it  is  on  the  stage,  a  solemnly  humorous  attitude  is 
almost  compulsory,  and  in  poetry  no  mood  is  more 
acceptable.     Only  in  darkest  America  can   a  savage 
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satire  like  Elmer  Gantry  be  written  and  accepted  as 
literature.  In  Ulysses  James  Joyce  writes  out  of  a 
contempt  for  the  world  as  he  has  seen  it  which  is  no 
less  passionate  and  probably  much  better  founded  in 
his  own  character  and  experience  than  that  which 
Sinclair  Lewis  has  expressed  in  several  novels.  Mr. 
Joyce,  however,  has  created  a  gallery  of  darkly  humor- 
ous figures  all  possessing  the  "separation  of  character" 
which  Sterne  demanded  and  which  he  missed  in  Dide- 
rot's Le  fils  naturel.  Sterne  would  have  understood 
every  one  of  Joyce's  characters.  All  are  ordinary  people 
who  are  painfully  maladjusted  in  their  world.  In  them 
all  the  natural  man  is  in  revolt — unwilling  in  the  case 
of  Stephen  Daedalus,  wanton  in  that  of  Buck  Mulligan, 
and  unconscious  in  that  of  Mr.  Leopold  Blum — against 
the  loosely  Christian  ideals  on  which  the  decencies  and 
the  spiritual  directives  of  the  Occident  are  founded. 
Instead  of  taking  the  point  of  view  of  society  upon 
them  and  making  them  comic,  Joyce  has  worked  out 
an  elaborate  technique  which  enables  him  to  take  their 
own  inner  points  of  view  upon  their  environment.  If 
the  characters  are  not  prevailingly  humorous,  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  method  or  in  the  conception,  but  in  Mr. 
Joyce  himself. 

Mr.  Walter  Starkie,  in  analyzing  Pirandello's  plays18 
says  very  acutely  that  their  humor,  which  consists  to 
so  large  an  extent  in  imposing  the  points  of  view  of 
the  characters  upon  the  audience,  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  entire  romantic  movement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  attack  upon  society  which  Byron's 
heroes  began  was  carried  farther  by  Ibsen's  supermen. 
They  fled  society,  its  lies  and  conventions,  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  his  own  ideals.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  character  of  heroes  only  at  the 
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expense  and  by  the  sufferance  of  society,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  such  as  that  of  Peer  Gynt,  they  actually  lost  it 
and  became  material  for  the  comic  Muse.  Comedy  was 
unaccountably  slow  to  appropriate  them.  Society  never 
dared  take  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  supermen  and,  now 
that  it  no  longer  believes  in  them,  it  hardlv  dares 
laugh  at  the  shrunken,  grotesque  figures  which  have 
taken  their  places  on  the  stage.  The  transition  from 
Ibsen  to  Pirandello,  Mr.  Starkie  observes,  was  mediated 
in  France  and  Italy  during  the  decade  before  the  war 
by  several  writers.  Chiarelli's  play,  La  Maschera  e  il 
Volto>  for  example,  ends  with  a  situation  identical  with 
that  on  which  Pirandello  based  his  most  famous  novel, 
II  ju  Mattia  Pascal^  and  which  is  of  the  essence  of  his 
grimly  futile  humor.  In  Chiarelli's  drama  Paolo  and 
Savina  leave  their  native  town  to  the  strains  of  a 
march  played  at  a  funeral  which  the  inhabitants  sup- 
pose to  be  that  of  the  lady.  As  they  go  away,  Paolo 
exclaims  in  what  is  a  perfect  echo  of  Ibsen's  individual- 
ists, "I  refuse  to  render  an  account  of  my  life  to  anyone, 
whether  society,  friends  or  law."  Paolo,  however,  is  no 
superman.  His  soul  is  an  an'nnula  parvula^  vagula, 
suffering  grotesque  martyrdom  from  blind  forces  both 
outside  and  inside  itself. 

The  humor  which  Pirandello  expresses  in  his  plays 
has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  quite  as  great  as  their 
popularity.  His  warmest  admirer  and  best  interpreter 
in  Italy,  Adriano  Tilgher,  agrees  with  Mr.  Starkie,  his 
English  apologist,  in  stigmatizing  him  under  the  rubric 
of  relativism,  and  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  in  ethics 
and  esthetics  a  relativist  is  a  suspicious  character.  Both 
men  make  the  metaphysical  blunder  of  confusing  the 
terms  relativist  and  solipsist  and  of  applying  both  in- 
discriminately to  Pirandello.    The  mistake  is  excusable 
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in  criticizing  his  plays,  for  many  of  them  seem  to  imply 
that  the  only  reality  is  the  vision  of  things  which  con- 
stitutes experience  for  their  respective  central  char- 
acters. These  figments  of  the  dramatist's  imagination 
challenge  much  more  than  the  mere  suspension  of  dis- 
belief with  which  most  dramatic  puppets  are  satisfied. 
They  ask  us  implicitly  to  regard  them  as  living  souls 
in  the  arena  of  ordinary  life,  and  they  flatter  us  with 
the  idea  that  we  penetrate  their  consciousness  with  the 
acumen  of  skilled  psychologists.  There  we  find  a  night- 
mare which  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
universe  of  ordinary  experience,  but  the  nightmare  is 
the  vital  reality  of  the  play.  No  other  reality  matters. 
This  way,  the  critics  feel,  madness  lies  for  the  sober, 
reading  public.  Pirandello  is  arraigned  for  nothing  less 
than  "a  frontal  attack  upon  society."  He  suffers  more 
slings  and  arrows  for  his  disregard  of  the  established 
moral  and  literary  conventions  than  even  James  Joyce 
is  suffering,  for  he  is  not  kept  a  dead  issue  in  Italy  or 
even  outside  Italy  by  the  censorships. 

Pirandello  has  written  a  book  to  define  his  humor, 
and  he  ranges  himself  distinctly  with  the  humorists 
who  distill  their  magic  out  of  wit  and  pity,  rather  than 
out  of  wit  and  love.  The  distinction  may  be  slight,  but 
it  is  enough  to  divide  the  polite  world  in  arms.  A  war 
of  Little-Endians  against  Big-Endians  is  proceeding 
with  solemn  pomp.  The  question  is:  shall  we  believe 
in  the  existence  of  men  like  the  Great  God  Brown  and 
pay  them  the  tribute  of  a  comprehending  pity,  or  shall 
we  disbelieve  in  their  essential  character  and  offer  them 
a  correcting  sympathy  called  love?  Pirandello  is  an 
impassioned  Little-Endian.  He  defines  humor  as  essen- 
tially the  faculty  for  realizing  that  underneath  our 
ordinary   universe   of  clear    and   purposive   thinking, 
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underneath  the  ideals  which  mould  our  characters,  and 
even  underneath  our  sense  of  continuous  individual 
existence  itself,  there  are  frightful,  destroying  mysteries. 
So,  like  Erskine's  Helen  of  Troy,  Pirandello  and  the 
school  of  modern  humorists  which  he  has  won  the  right 
to  represent,  are  the  professed  enemies  of  every  Her- 
mione  who  thinks  that  the  world  can  be  set  straight 
by  intelligence  and  resolution  and  is  disposed  to  do 
her  part. 

The  present  writer  is  very  far  from  holding  a  brief 
for  the  post-war  relativists  either  as  artists  or  as 
moralists.  He  wishes  simply  to  point  out  that  they  are 
not  really  solipsists  like  the  poet  who  cried: 

I  am  disintegrating  hourly;  I 

Am  reassembling  hourly  too  and  this, 

With  chaos  and  a  cosmos  standing  by 

In  topsy-turvy  metamorphosis, 

'Makes  of  my  moods  a  gnarled  heaven  leading 

To  darkness  down  those  stairs  of  awful  light. 

This  action  is  continually  proceeding 

Like  night  to  day  and  naked  day  to  night.19 

The  philosophical  school  with  which  the  irresponsible 
solipsists  are  in  harmony  is  that  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  New  Realism  and  their  psychology  is  that 
of  the  Behaviorists.  Their  comedy  is  by  this  time  per- 
fectly well  known.  Its  quantum  of  humor  is  smaller  by 
far  than  that  of  the  relativists  and  it  makes  up  for  the 
shortage  by  farce.  At  its  classical  best  it  is  the  comedy 
of  Manhattan  Transfer ;  where  "the  reporter  discovers 
the  mayor  dressed  in  a  leopard  skin  posing  as  Civic 
Virtue  with  his  foot  on  the  back  of  the  Princess  Fih* 
the  oriental  dancer,"  and  where  the  reporter  himself 
leans  "out  of  the  window  of  the  Bankers'  Club  in  the 
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company  of  his  uncle,  Jefferson  T.  Merivale,  well- 
known  clubman  of  this  city,  and  two  lamb  chops  well 
peppered." 

Philosophical  relativism  shudders  at  comedy  of  this 
kind  because  it  believes  that  it  has  found  a  way  out  of 
the  solipsism  to  which  romantic  idealism  has  been 
drifting  for  a  century.  Lord  Haldane,  in  his  Reign  of 
Relativity,  goes  as  far  as  any  post-war  artist  in  acknowl- 
edging that  both  the  individual  and  the  circumambient 
cosmos  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  non-integrated 
flux  of  experience,  and  he  is  as  ready  as  the  most  irre- 
sponsible artist  to  blame  either  the  cosmos  or  the 
individual  or  both  for  the  parlous  state  of  things.  But 
he  insists  that  neither  the  drunken  universe  nor  the 
reeling  individual  has  a  right  to  pretend  to  be  the  sum 
and  basis  of  reality.  "Reality,"  he  thinks,  "lies  in  the 
foundational  character  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  perceiver  and  perceived,  knower  and 
known,  as  being  distinctions  falling  inside  that  founda- 
tional character,  inasmuch  as  they  are  made  by  and 
within  knowledge  itself."20  The  present  essay,  natu- 
rally, cannot  presume  to  defend  Lord  Haidane's  phil- 
osophical position.  It  does  not  so  much  as  ask  its 
reader  to  assume,  even  for  argument's  sake,  that  he  is 
right  in  founding  the  universe  upon  knowledge.  It 
merely  points  out,  as  his  Lordship  himself  does,  that 
Relativism  abhors  solipsism  and  all  its  works,  and  in- 
stinctively goes  behind  the  individual  in  its  quest  for 
the  truth,  even  while  it  insists  that  absolute  truth  is 
forever  unattainable  and  boasts  that  it  knows  less  about 
absolute  truth  than  any  other  philosophical  system, 
past  or  present.  "Is  it  then  open  to  us  to  proceed  on 
the  footing  that  the  self  is  a  notion  which  has  arisen 
within  knowledge  and  is  derivative  from  it?"  asks  Lord 
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Haldane,  on  page  thirty-one.  The  reply  given,  after 
not  insufficient  preparation,  on  page  one  hundred 
thirty-five,  is:  "The  activity  of  the  mind  is  thus  no 
activity  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  instrument 
wielded  by  an  individual  whom  we  know  only  empir- 
ically as  an  object  of  knowledge.  For  it  was  only 
through  such  activity  that  he  was  there  as  an  object. " 

The  reader  should  now  be  convinced  that  no  artist 
who  is  a  solipsist  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  relativist. 
Certainly  a  devotee  of  knowledge  like  Lord  Haldane 
must  be  socially  innocuous.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a 
doughty  champion  of  Truth  and  therefore,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  beauty  and  of  goodness  too.  Evidently  he 
belongs  to  the  apostolic  succession  descending  from 
Shaftesbury  which  was  almost,  but  not  quite  broken 
when  Bernard  Shaw  launched  his  protestant  reforma- 
tion. The  mistake,  then,  must  be  in  regarding  these 
modern  leaders  of  what  seems  to  be  a  frontal  attack 
upon  society  as  participating  in  the  Relativist  point  of 
view.  They  are  obviously  wicked  solipsists  teaching 
everyone  by  their  bad  example  in  art  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  The  humor  to  which  they  lay  claim  must  be 
denied  to  them,  because  humor,  even  though  it  be  only 
the  attenuated  humor  of  cold,  intellectual  pity,  makes 
individuals  all,  more  or  less,  kin.  If  the  modern  artists 
deserve  to  be  condemned,  let  it  be  as  individualists 
who  are  as  much  misguided  metaphysically  as  they  are 
perverted  morally.  A  dash  of  Relativity  in  their  con-' 
stitutions  should  be  recognized  as  a  saving  grace.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  an  inquisition,  we  may  as  well  have 
the  right  theological  basis  on  which  to  set  to  work. 

In  Mathematics  and  in  Physics  the  Relativists  have 
the  future  before  them.  In  Philosophy  they  are  fighting 
not  unsuccessfully  for  the  lead.    Only  in  Art  and  in 
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practical  Morals  is  the  burden  of  proof  still  wholly  on 
their  shoulders,  and  in  the  last-named  quarter  Lord 
Haldane  has  gone  far  toward  conquering  the  field  for 
them  by  showing  that  Relativity  is  the  only  system 
which  can  smash  the  claim  of  the  individual  to  divine 
rights.  It  would  simplify  matters  wonderfully  for  the 
censors  and  literary  critics  if  we  could  quietly  agree 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  future  should  be  called  by 
the  compendious  name  of  Relativity.  With  that  shib- 
boleth it  would  be  possible  to  pick  the  victims  of  our 
autos  unerringly.  The  test  of  orthodoxy  in  an  artist 
would  be  a  certain  modicum  of  humor  which  we  should 
recognize  by  finding  our  pet  theories  insulted.  We 
should  look  especially  for  some  challenge  to  those  hoary, 
universally  favorite  theories  to  whose  service  Shaftes- 
bury dedicated  wit  and  humor,  for  we  should  recall  that 
knowledge  "is  the  foundation  on  which  ....  truth  and 
error,  beauty  and  ugliness,  righteousness  and  sin,  all 
(like  the  individual  who  deals  in  them)  rest."21  Finally, 
we  should  not  be  disappointed  if  the  poets  showed  a 
fondness  for  heroes  who  began  in  their  youth  by  fol- 
lowing after  their  own  thinking  and  their  own  desires 
and  whose  final  wisdom  was,  looking  back,  "to  see  only 
the  strivings  of  an  ape  reft  of  his  tail,  and  grown  rusty 
at  climbing,  who  has  reeled  blunderingly  from  mystery 
to  mystery,  with  pathetic  makeshifts,  not  understand- 
ing anything,  greedy  in  all  desires,  and  always  honey- 
combed with  poltroonery."22  Perhaps,  with  the  help  of 
the  acid  test  of  Relativity,  we  might  even  become  in 
time  less  enamored  of  that  "Eternal  Ourselves  within 
us"  by  sacrificing  ourselves  to  which,  Mr.  Brownell 
fears  that  we  may  be  losing  our  sense  of  humor. 
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Biographies,  like  babies,  begin  with  parents.  But 
here  is  no  question  as  to  whether  the  hen  exists  to  make 
eggs  or  the  egg  to  make  hens;  these  parents  exist  to 
make  babies.  "Mad  Jack"  Byron,  that  dissolute  army 
captain  "of  high  but  disreputable  ancestry"  lives  to 
beget  George  Gordon  Byron.  James  Carlyle,  with  his 
"flash  of  natural  eloquence  and  emphasis,"  lives  to 
beget  Thomas  Carlyle.  Among  the  Freudians  only  the 
vocabulary  changes.  With  them  a  student  of  the  law 
named  Poe  develops  "an  alcoholic  syndrome"  and  be- 
queaths to  his  son  "a  dipsomaniac  compulsion."  When 
the  parents  produce,  biologically  speaking,  "sports," 
such  as  Shelley  or  Keats,  then  especially  they  live  only 
because  of  their  surprising  offspring. 

Once  the  baby  is  born  in  biography,  a  look  forward 
gives  the  cue.  Knowing  where  the  baby  is  going,  the 
biographer  sets  out  to  show  that  from  the  beginning  he 
is  on  his  way.  John  Stuart  Mill  from  his  fourth  to  his 
seventh  year  walks  with  his  father  before  breakfast  in 
"the  then  green  lanes  round  Hornsey,"  giving  "accounts 
of  his  reading  in  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume,  and  (his 
especial  favourite),  Watson's  Philip  II  and  Philip  III." 
By  his  eighth  year  he  has  read  in  Greek  Aesop's  Fables, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Herodotus,  parts  of  Lucian, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  six  dialogues  of  Plato.  Infant 
Macaulay  says  of  his  scalded  leg,  "Thank  you,  Madam, 
the  agony  is  abated,"  and  writes,  before  he  is  eight,  the 
Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge;    four-year-old 
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Ruskin  wants  for  the  background  of  his  photograph 
"blue  hills,"  or  preaches  from  the  parlor  sofa,  and  Vic- 
toria, when  the  Duchess  of  Kent  tells  her  she  will  one 
day  be  queen,  clasps  the  Duchess's  hand  and  murmurs, 
"I  will  be  good." 

The  later,  more  complex  period,  when  these  pro- 
phecies must  be  justified,  presents  a  problem  of  compo- 
sition, of  grouping.  No  reader  of  the  stock  histories  of 
English  literature  is  apt  to  forget  that  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer's life  falls  into  a  "French  period  (to  age  33),"  an 
"Italian  period  (to  age  45),"  and  an  "English  period 
(to  age  60)";  that  Robert  Burns  was  "Peasant,  Plough- 
boy,  and  Poet  (to  age  27),"  a  "Social  Success  (27  to 
29),"  an  "embittered  man  (29  to  35)."  In  an  oral 
examination  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  the  examiner  said,  "Name  the  plays  written 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  first  period."  The  candidate, 
well  armed,  enquired,  "Are  you  going  to  have  three  or 
four  periods?"  The  determination  to  compose,  to 
group,  leads  far.  Thus  I  open  an  account  of  English 
literature  and  learn  that  the  nineteenth  century  is 
divided  into  an  "Age  of  Depression,  to  1832;"  an  "Age 
of  Achievement  and  Complacency,  to  1870;"  and  an 
"Age  of  Dissatisfaction  and  Irritation,  to  1914." 
Shelley,  according  to  this  classification,  was  depressed; 
and  Carlyle  was  complacent.  Only  those  of  us  well  on 
toward  sixty  now  come  honestly  by  achievement  and 
complacency — the  rest  of  us  are  condemned  from  birth 
to  dissatisfaction  and  irritation. 

Within  these  convenient  classifications,  the  artist, 
selecting,  isolating,  heightening,  asserts  himself  in  the 
biographer.  For  one  thing,  the  artist  in  any  medium 
idealizes,  creating  figures  who  pass  out  of  time  and 
space.   The  purpose  of  Ulysses  holds 
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To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars  .... 

Ruth  stands  forever 

....  sick  for  home 

....  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

Napoleon  is  "a  poet  of  action  ....  a  hero  ....  a  con- 
queror. His  whole  being  marches  forward  to  meet 
God."    In  Spoon  River  Anthology  Caroline  Branson, 

Stalk  of  the  earth-sphere 
Frail  as  star-light, 

who  has  found  her  nuptial  night  so  deliberate,  so  un- 
lovely, that  she  has  taken  her  own  life,  cries  in  the  last 
extremity  of  her  soul,  "Save  me,  Shelley/' 

Judging  by  Ariel,  I  doubt  whether  Shelley  will  be 
able  to  save  her.  The  very  vigor  of  idealization  pro- 
duces a  counter-stroke  and  there  is  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  destroying  as  in  erecting  the  idol.  A  "zeal 
for  injured  truth"  springs  up  in  the  biographer.  For 
the  very  reason  that  William  Blake  is  pictured  as  so 
spiritual,  so  ethereal,  that  he  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of 
money  (from  horror,  not  from  surprise),  I  come,  not 
without  a  sense  of  redressing  wrong,  upon  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  William  Hayley  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Samuel  Rose,  a  lawyer. 

Farewell,  Sweet  Rose!  Thou  hast  got  before  me  into  the 
celestial  city.  I  also  have  but  a  few  more  mountains  to  pass: 
for  I  hear  the  bells  ring  and  the  trumpets  sound  to  welcome 
thy  arrival  among  Cowper's  glorified  band  of  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect. 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  thank  you  for  the  transmission 
of  ten  pounds  to  the  dreamer  over  his  own  fortunes:  for  I 
certainly  am  that  dreamer  ....  I  ...  .  have  given  a  look 
over  my  account  book,  in  which  I  have  regularly  written 
down  every  sum  I  have  received  from  you  .  .  .  .  ! 
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Now  that  it  is  known,  on  the  authority  of  the  birth 
certificate,  that  on  December  15,  1792,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Sainte  Croix  in  Orleans  was  baptized  "Anne 
Caroline  Wordswodsth,"  daughter  of  "William  Word- 
swodsth,  Anglois,"  and  of  Marie  Anne  Vallon,  the  less 
staid  students  of  English  literature  find  it  amusing  to 
hear  the  good  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster,  who  knew  more  than  he  told,  saying 
in  his  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  that  Words- 
worth's condition  in  France  was  a  very  critical  one. 
He  was  encompassed  with  strong  temptations,  [says  Christ- 
opher Wordsworth]  and  although  it  is  not  the  design  of  the 
present  work  to  chronicle  the  events  of  his  life  except  so  far 
as  they  illustrate  his  writings,  yet  I  could  not  pass  .... 
without  noticing  the  dangers  which  surround  those  who  in 
an  ardent  emotion  of  enthusiasm  put  themselves  in  a  position 
of  peril,  without  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
which  ought  to  regulate  their  practice. 

Immediate  idealization  reached  an  extreme  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Victorians  to  their  queen. 

Revered,  beloved  .... 
....  May  you  rule  us  long, 
And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day! 
May  children  of  our  children  say, 
"She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good, 
Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 
God  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. " 

Now  the  children  of  her  children  see  her  as  mother, 
wife,  and  queen — in  Mr.  Strachey's  Queen  Victoria. 
As  mother  she  rules  her  family  "with  a  most  potent 
sway."   In  her  "redoubtable  presence,"  the  "abounding 
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manhood"  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  suffers  "a  miserable 
eclipse."  At  Osborne,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  late  for  a 
dinner,  he  stands  "behind  a  pillar  ....  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead,  trying  to  nerve  himself  to  go  up  to 
the  Queen."  As  wife  and  widow  Victoria  constructs  at 
Frogmore  "at  the  cost  of  £200,000,  a  vast  and  elaborate 
mausoleum  for  herself  and  her  husband,"  a  mere  "pri- 
vate and  domestic  monument,"  followed  by  that  great 
public  memorial  of  which  "it  was  rightly  supposed  that 
the  single  word  'Albert*  cast  on  the  base,  would  be  a 
sufficient  means  of  identification."  As  queen  she  "anni- 
hilates" the  royal  dinner  table  by  proclaiming,  "We  are 
not  amused,"  or,  sitting  for  hours  at  a  time  with  Albert's 
bust  in  front  of  her,  listens  to  the  reading  aloud  of  state 
papers  while  the  word  "Approved"  issues  from  her  lips 
at  intervals  "with  a  majestic  sonority." 

In  these  sharp  contrasts  may  be  discerned  a  strong 
factor  in  idealization  and  its  counter-stroke;  the  factor 
of  the  taste  of  a  time.  Tennyson's  Victoria  was  for 
1850;  Mr.  Strachey's  for  1920.  A  convenient  classifica- 
tion made  by  Stuart  Sherman  is  helpful  here.  Sherman 
suggests  that  we  call  the  earlier  period  The  Era  of 
Middle  Class  Society  or  The  Age  of  Gentlemen,  and 
the  later,  The  Era  of  Biological  Considerations  or  The 
Age  of  Vital  Forces.1  "In  the  former,"  he  says,  "Eng- 
land contended  that  man,  in  his  sentiments  at  least,  is 
a  Christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  gentleman."   In  the  latter, 

equipped  with  a  fresh  conception  of  man,  the  children  of 
The  Era  of  Biological  Considerations  re-examine  the  pro- 

1  Sherman  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Era  of  Biological 
Considerations,  man  is  "an  agitated  congeries  of  chemical  and  physical 
forces  ....  a  bit  of  passionate  protoplasm."  I  have  seen  a  neat  instance  of 
the  truth  of  Sherman's  characterization  in  a  young  author's  description  of 
first  love:  "Corpuscle  was  calling  unto  corpuscle."  Another  instance  occurs 
on  page  231  of  this  volume,  when  Mr.  Lehman  writes,  "The  gonads  work." 
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fessed  aspirations  of  The  Age  of  Gentlemen  and  pronounce 
them  hypocrisy.  What  the  first  age  revered  as  ideals,  the 
second  denounces  as  shams.  "Talk  not  to  us,"  cry  the 
Butlers,  the  Shaws,  the  Wells's,  the  Cannans,  the  Mac- 
kenzies  of  this  veracious  epoch,  "talk  not  to  us  of  the  duality 
of  human  nature,  of  Tennyson's  Arthur  and  the  Victorian 
ideality;  the  grand  Victorian  type  is  Pecksniff.  Man  is 
neither  a  Christian,  a  patriot,  nor  a  gentleman;  he  is  a  'bad 
monkey.'  And  we  have  had  him  under  the  scalpel.  We  have 
seen  him  under  the  microscope." 

The  Victoria  of  Tennyson  and  the  Victoria  of  Mr. 
Strachey  bear  out  Sherman's  classification.  Mr. 
Strachey  has  had  the  great  queen  under  the  scalpel, 
has  put  her  under  the  microscope. 

But  time,  which  has  been  said  to  know  no  chivalries, 
also  knows  no  hatreds,  and  one  day,  I  doubt  not,  the 
Christians,  the  patriots,  and  the  gentlemen  will  come 
into  their  own  again.  Then,  in  a  biography  yet  to  be 
written,  Victoria  will  reascend  her  throne,  not  a  Vic- 
torian Victoria  perhaps,  but  again  every  inch  a  queen. 

It  was  the  taste  of  the  time,  I  suppose,  which  made 
Tennyson  provide  a  chaperone  for  Elaine's  nights,  so 
that  every  evening  she  left  the  bedside  of  her  loved 
wounded  Lancelot,  passed  "Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to 
her  kin,"  and  didn't  come  back  until  morning. 

It  is  the  taste  of  the  time,  I  suppose,  which  has 
made  biography  comic  and  ironic  with  Mr.  Strachey 
or  Mr.  Guedalla;  psychoanalytic  and  biological  with 
Mr.  Brooks  or  Mr.  Allen. 

The  great,  the  last,  moment  in  biography  has  its 
roots  deep  in  human  nature.  It  is  a  part  of  that  nature 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  extraordinary,  and  "the  crown 
of  the  extraordinary,"  as  Miss  Zona  Gale  says,  "is 
death."    One  day  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  a  workman's 
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house  in  a  poor  part  of  town.  The  workman,  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before,  came  to  the  door,  transacted 
business  apathetically  and  then  said,  with  a  sudden 
gleam  in  his  eye:  "I've  got  a  wife  dying  in  there — you 
can  come  in  and  have  a  look  at  her  if  you  want  to." 
That  same  upspringing  of  interest  has  put  a  gleam  in 
many  a  biographer's  eye — "I've  got  a  man  dying  in 
there — you  can  come  in  and  have  a  look  at  him  if  you 
want  to,"  he  seems  to  say.  Mr.  W.  L.  Cross  speaks  of 
"death-bed  scenes  from  Cleopatra  to  Colonel  New- 
come,"  and  I  remember  that  in  our  literature  they 
stretch  from  the  death  of  Caedmon,  in  the  seventh 
century,  who,  according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  takes 
the  Eucharist,  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  lays  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  falling  into  a  slumber,  ends  his 
life  in  silence,  to  the  death  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  whose 
last  words,  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening  of  April  7, 
1881,  were,  according  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Werner,  "a  request 
to  know  what  the  circus  receipts  had  been  during  the 
day  at  Madison  Square  Garden."  All  this  is  in  accord 
with  Montaigne's  belief  that  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  manner  of  his  dying.  Perhaps  we  should  amend  to 
say  that  his  biographer  is  to  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

And  the  manner  of  a  man's  dying  keeps  tune  with 
the  age  in  which  he  dies.  Goethe  cries  "Mehr  Licht" 
and  a  romantic  generation  believes  he  utters  a  rallying- 
cry  to  the  sons  of  light,  while  a  realistic  one  believes  he 
wants  the  window  curtain  raised. 

In  an  age  of  salvation  men  die  prepared  to  meet 
their  God.  The  seventeenth  century  was  such  an  age. 
Have  a  look  at  five  death-beds  in  one  brief  book  of  that 
century.    On  one  Henry  Wotton  says, 

I  now  see  that  I  draw  near  my  harbour  of  death;  that 
harbour  that  will  secure  me  from  all  the  future  storms  and 
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waves  of  this  restless  world;  and  I  praise  God  I  am  willing 
to  leave  it,  and  expect  a  better — that  world  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness;  and  I  long  for  it. 

On  another  Richard  Hooker  says: 

And  since  I  owe  thee  a  death,  Lord,  let  it  not  be  ter- 
rible, and  then  take  thine  own  time — I  submit  to  it;  let  not 
mine,  O  Lord!  but  let  thy  will  be  done. 

On  a  third  George  Herbert  says: 

I  am  now  ready  to  die — Lord,  forsake  me  not  now  my 
strength  faileth  me:  but  grant  me  mercy  for  the  merits  of 
my  Jesus.    And  now,  Lord — Lord,  now  receive  my  soul. 

On  a  fourth  Robert  Sanderson  says: 

My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God!  my  heart  is  fixed  where  true 
joy  is  to  be  found. 

On  the  fifth  John  Donne  lies  "fifteen  days  earnestly 
expecting  his  hourly  change;  and  in  the  last  hour  of  his 
last  day,  as  his  body  [melts]  away,  and  [vapours]  into 
spirit,  his  soul  having  ....  some  revelation  of  the 
beatifical  vision,"  says: 

I  were  miserable  if  I  might  not  die; 

....  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done. 

If  in  an  age  of  salvation  men  die  prepared  to  meet 
their  God,  in  an  age  of  property  they  might  be  expected 
to  die  prepared  to  meet  their  creditors.  Sir  William 
Osier,  I  believe,  reports  from  his  bedside  experience 
that  the  man  of  property  dies  with  his  mind  on  this 
world,  not  on  the  next.  But  from  such  stout  earthly 
scenes  the  biographer  seems  to  shy.  Even  Mr.  Werner, 
I  hope  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  tucks  Barnum's 
dying — and  undying — interest  in  the  circus  receipts  of 
April  7,  1881,  into  a  chapter  headed,  "Not  my  will, 
but  Thine,  be  done." 
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"Let  us  not  be  too  easily  fooled  by  our  ancestor's 
epitaphs,"  says  Mr.  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock.  And  let  us  not  be 
too  easily  fooled  by  their  last  words,  or  by  their 
biographers'  last  chapters. 

If  the  salvation  death-bed  is  now  not  so  common 
among  us;  if  the  property  death-bed  is  shunned  or 
buried  under  a  pious  caption,  what  are  the  ways  in 
which  biographers  will  let  men  die  in  our  time? 

Turn  to  Mr.  Strachey,  biographer  of  our  time.  Mr. 
Cross  notes  that  in  his  work: 

Victoria  ....  dies  scientifically,  recalling,  as  she  lies 
"blind  and  silent,"  the  outstanding  events  of  her  career  back 
to  girlhood.  These  shadows  of  the  past  hovering  over  the 
fading  mind  of  the  Queen,  though  they  may  appear  as  the 
fancies  of  a  romancer,  are  supposed  to  be  in  full  agreement 
with  modern  psychology.  Albert  and  his  friend  Stockmar 
die  in  an  agnostic  phrase;  they  "explored  the  shadow  and 
the  dust;"  while  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  the  style  of  the 
realistic  novel,  "tossed  herself  from  side  to  side,  then  sud- 
denly drew  up  her  legs,  and  it  was  over." 

These  at  least  are  recognizably  manners  in  which 
men  now  die.  The  shadows  of  the  past,  since  Mr. 
Strachey  has  thought  of  them,  will,  I  suspect,  hover 
over  many  a  final  page.  The  note  can  be  definitely 
caught  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Brooks's  Pilgrimage  of  Henry 
James.  "What  thoughts,  what  memories  trooped 
through  his  mind  as  he  stood  there,  his  face  still  pressed 
against  the  window  of  the  earthly  paradise?  Did  he 
recall  ....?"  Of  the  agnostic  phrase,  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  restraint,  I  catch  an  echo  when  Sir  Richmond 
Hardy,  in  The  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart,  as  he  lies  dying, 
says:  "Importance  these  occasions  greatly  exaggerated," 
or  when  President  Ebert  asks  for  an  overdose  of  mor- 
phine: "Then  this  nonsense  will  soon  be  over."  For 
the  realistic  style,  stand  on  the  sand  of  the  Italian 
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shore  with  Mr.  Maurois  and  watch  Shelley's  body 
burning,  the  brains  boiling  in  the  skull,  the  heart 
unconsumed.  Stand  with  Mr.  Fausset  beside  the  dead 
body  of  Donne.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Walton 
had  said  of  Donne:  ....  as  his  soul  ascended,  and 
his  last  breath  departed  from  him,  he  closed  his  own 
eyes,  and  then  disposed  his  hands  and  body  into  such 
a  posture  as  required  not  the  least  alteration  by  those 
that  came  to  shroud  him."  In  the  twentieth  century 
Mr.  Fausset  says: 

The  dead  face  was  the  ruin,  almost  the  caricature,  of  the 
young  one.  The  flesh  had  been  burnt  away  and  what 
remained  of  it  puckered  in  the  flames  of  life:  the  bold  eyes 
were  sealed  within  their  bulging  lids,  the  once  full  and  inso- 
lent lips  were  stretched  tight  and  thin  ....  the  gross  nose 
was  wasted  ....  the  swarthy  beard  ....  was  withered  .... 
the  skin  on  the  cheeks  and  temples  was  so  shrunk,  so  scorched 
and  lined,  that  it  seemed  like  a  wasted  parchment  stretched 
precariously  over  the  bare  bones. 

Yet  Mr.  Cross  rightly  says  of  Mr.  Strachey's  death 
scenes,  not  that  they  are  invented,  but  that  they  are 
"revived. "  Lest  this  mortuary  air  be  breathed  too  long, 
I  rest  without  citation  of  earlier  psychological  or  re- 
strained death-bed  scenes  and  take  only  an  example  in 
the  realistic  style.  In  this  style  Froude  makes  Mary 
Stuart  die  on  the  scaffold. 

The  lawn  veil  was  lifted  carefully  off,  not  to  disturb  the 
hair,  and  was  hung  upon  the  rail.  The  black  robe  was  next 
removed.  Below  it  was  a  petticoat  of  crimson  velvet.  The 
black  jacket  followed,  and  under  the  jacket  was  a  body  of 
crimson  satin.  One  of  her  ladies  handed  her  a  pair  of  crimson 
sleeves,  with  which  she  hastily  covered  her  arms;  and  thus 
she  stood  on  the  black  scaffold  with  the  black  figures  all 

about  her,  blood-red  from  head  to  foot The  women 

....  began  now  to  give  way,  spasmodic  sobs  bursting  from 
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them  ....  She  felt  for  the  block,  and  laying  down  her  head 
muttered:  "In  manus,  Dominei  tuas,  commendo  animam 
meam"  The  hard  wood  seemed  to  hurt  her,  for  she  placed 
her  hands  under  her  neck.  The  executioners  gently  removed 
them,  lest  they  should  deaden  the  blow,  and  then  one  of 
them  holding  her  slightly,  the  other  raised  the  axe  and 
struck.  The  scene  had  been  too  trying  even  for  the  practised 
headsman  of  the  Tower.  His  aim  wandered.  The  blow  fell 
on  the  knot  of  the  handkerchief,  and  scarcely  broke  the  skin. 
She  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  He  struck  again,  this  time 
effectively.  The  head  hung  by  a  thread  of  skin,  which  he 
divided  without  withdrawing  the  axe;  and  at  once  a  meta- 
morphosis was  witnessed,  strange  as  was  ever  wrought  by 
wand  of  fabled  enchanter.  The  coif  fell  off  and  the  false 
plaits.  The  laboured  illusion  vanished.  The  lady  who  had 
knelt  before  the  block  was  in  the  maturity  of  grace  and  love- 
liness. The  executioner,  when  he  raised  the  head,  as  usual, 
to  show  it  to  the  crowd,  exposed  the  withered  features  of  a 
grizzled,  wrinkled  old  woman.  "So  perish  all  enemies  of  the 
Queen,"  said  the  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Maurois  and  Mr.  Fausset,  though  they  may  have 
changed  the  rhythm  of  the  realistic  style,  moving  from 
Froude's  magniloquence  toward  syncopation,  have 
changed  neither  its  material  nor  its  mood. 

Thus  biography,  from  the  parent  who,  though  he 
too  must  explore  the  shadow  and  the  dust,  exists  only 
on  account  of  the  baby;  to  the  proper  death-bed  with 
the  satisfying  long-drawn  beat  of  finale — O,  eloquent, 
just,  and  mighty  death! — or  the  clutch  at  the  throat, 
has  its  patterns  of  form  or  content  persisting  from  the 
Venerable  Bede  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Werner.  Yet  it  is  our 
eighth  lively,  living  art,  flexible,  evolving,  creating  a 
dynamic  terrestrial  immortality  for  its  Victorias  and 
its  Barnums,  organ  of  the  justice,  the  caprice,  and  the 
revenge  of  time. 
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THE  MORAL  CHAUCER 

When  Geoffrey  Chaucer  once  addressed  his  friend 
and  fellow-poet  as  "the  moral  Gower,"  he  inadvert- 
ently fastened  upon  that  worthy  man  a  permanent 
epithet,  and  to  a  great  degree  determined  his  character 
with  succeeding  generations.  Posterity  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  treated  Chaucer  as  if  by  creating 
the  moral  Gower  he  had  revoked  his  own  claims  to  the 
title.  To  many  Victorians  he  was  indeed  the  immoral 
Chaucer  consigned  to  that  bourgeois  Index  Expurgato- 
rius  of  writers  whose  books  could  not  be  safely  entrusted 
to  young  ladies.  Our  own  contemporaries  have  seen  in 
him  the  "unmoral"  Chaucer  who  with  equal  zest 
recorded  good  and  bad  in  the  moving  play  of  life,  caring 
not  whether  either  was  the  better  or  the  worse  because 
of  his  writings. 

I 

A  few  sentences  from  modern  writers  make  plain 
this  present  attitude  toward  Chaucer.  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  late  Professor  Skeat  takes  for 
granted  the  antithesis  of  the  two  poets,  and  mentions 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  contrast  of  "Gower's  gravity 
and  moralizing"  with  "Chaucer's  lightness  of  heart  and 
humor."1  Professor  Root  states:  "Chaucer  is  never 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  reformer."2  Professor 
Legouis,  not  less  bold,  also  commits  himself  to  a  uni- 
versal negative:  "His  aim  was  to  please,  and  not  to 
edify  ....  he  never  claimed  a  more  exalted  role."3  This 
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attitude  is  moreover  not  limited  to  professional  stu- 
dents of  Chaucer,  for  I  find  a  historian  also  commenting 
upon  "Chaucer  in  a  serious  moment/'4  with  the  implica- 
tion that  such  moods  were  only  momentary.  I  believe 
finally  that  the  conception  of  the  light-hearted  Chaucer 
in  contrast  to  the  moral  Gower  is  the  one  traditionally 
accepted  by  most  scholars  and  teachers,  and  therefore 
the  one  passed  on  to  each  new  generation  of  readers. 
It  represents,  in  short,  the  orthodox  position.  I  need 
not  labor  more,  then,  to  make  clear  what  it  is — this 
portrait  as  painted  by  the  hands  of  the  moderns,  and 
commonly  accepted  by  our  contemporaries.  It  is  that 
foil  to  the  stodgy  Gower,  the  Chaucer  whom  we  all 
know — the  man  of  the  world;  genial,  always,  even  in 
his  satire;  humorous,  generally;  ironic,  often;  serious, 
seldom;  earnest,  the  reformer,  never. 

This  accepted  portrait  of  Chaucer,  supported  though 
it  be  by  almost  universal  scholarly  and  popular  opinion, 
I  wish  to  submit  to  critical  examination.  While  au- 
thority for  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  other  poems,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  the  only  possible 
picture,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  photograph  or  even  a 
realistic  painting.  It  is  instead  a  highly  impressionistic 
masterpiece  into  which  the  artist,  that  is,  le  Steele  ou 
nous  vivons,  has  put  a  good  deal  of  himself  by  empha- 
sizing those  lines  which  appeal  to  him.  With  another 
artist,  another  portrait.  Merely  to  show  the  possibility 
of  this  other  portrait,  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  a  new 
age  of  a  new  temperament.  It  is  serious-minded,  pious, 
moralizing.  The  men  of  this  age  also  read  Chaucer,  but 
instead  of  lingering  over  the  piquancy  of  Chanticleer 
and  Pertelote,  they  are  ravished  by  the  apt  advices  of 
Dame  Prudence.  From  the  Prologue  they  remember 
best  the  vivid  portraits  of  the  good  Parson  and  the 
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Plowman.  They,  like  Petrarch's  friend,  weep  over  the 
patience  of  Griselda  instead  of  chuckling  over  the  en- 
voy, as  we  do.  The  Miller  s  Tale  they  grant  only  a 
doubtful  place  in  the  canon,  as  some  of  our  age  do  the 
Retraction.  And  while  they  too  read  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  they  enjoy  not  Pandarus's  sly  digs,  but  the 
numerous  moral  reflections,  especially  the  great  passage 
with  which  the  poem  closes.  The  men  of  such  an  age, 
we  can  be  sure,  would  see  the  poet  as  a  serious  teacher — 
the  moral  Chaucer — rather  than  as  a  genial  man  of  the 
world,  and  from  the  principal  evidence  in  the  case,  that 
is,  Chaucer's  works,  they  would  be  able  to  put  up  a 
strong  plea.  An  unbalanced  judgment,  we  may  say. 
Yes — but  is  the  decision  of  an  age  which  fails  to  take 
fully  into  account  the  poet's  less  serious  work  any 
more  unbalanced  than  the  judgment  of  our  own  age? 
Do  we  take  sufficiently  into  account  his  more  serious 
work? 

II 

Let  us  consider  the  evidence — Chaucer's  own 
writings. 

The  statistical  approach  is  seldom  pertinent  or  con- 
vincing in  literary  matters,  but  for  the  moment  I  shall 
try  it.  The  Cook's  and  Squire's  fragments  omitted, 
there  remain  twenty-two  Canterbury  tales.  With 
regard  to  the  moral  significance  of  these  Chaucer  him- 
self has  left  a  rough  but  sufficient  classification.  In  the 
Miller  s  Prologue  after  admitting  that  the  following 
story  might  be  unpleasing  to  the  sensibilities  of  some 
people,  he  adds  that  upon  other  pages  will  be  found: 

grete  and  smale 
Of  storial  thing  that  toucheth  gentillesse, 
And  eek  moralitee  and  holinesse. 
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Chaucer  thus  makes  four  classes:  first,  those  like  the 
Miller  s  Tale;  second,  those  which  tell  of  courtly  con- 
duct; third,  those  teaching  the  practical  morality  of 
the  copy-book  maxims;  fourth,  religious  tales,  and 
sermons. 

When  we  come  to  an  actual  count,  the  tales  which 
Chaucer  advises  the  moral  reader  to  pass  over  are 
remarkably  few.  (By  the  "moral  reader"  here  we 
should  mean,  I  believe,  that  one  striving  for  perfection 
according  to  the  accepted  mores,  religious  and  lay,  of 
the  time.)  From  this  point  of  view  three  tales,  those 
of  the  Miller,  Shipman,  and  Sumnour,  are  incorrigible, 
and  must  freely  be  granted  to  the  devil  and  his  works. 
Three  more  are  in  a  very  parlous  state,  but  manage  to 
have  at  least  some  rudiments  of  a  soul  by  which  the 
opponent  of  the  advocatus  diaboli  might  be  able  to  argue 
them  out  of  the  hottest  spot  in  the  everlasting  bonfire. 
Of  these  the  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas  is  usually  considered 
a  bit  of  implied  literary  criticism,  and  any  criticism, 
ipso  facto,  comes  under  the  widest  scope  of  the  word 
moral.  The  Merchant's  Tale,  despite  its  bawdy  denoue- 
ment, bristles  with  advice,  and  has  an  even  wider  appli- 
cation if  we  consider  the  marriage  group  a  conscious 
attempt  at  social  study.  The  Reeve's  Tale  also,  fabliau 
though  it  be,  at  least  offers  a  moral  saw  for  an  ending: 

Him  thar  nat  wene  well  that  yvel  dooth; 
A  gylour  shall  him-self  bigyled  be. 

Next  in  the  scale  after  these  dubiously  moral  tales 
come  the  three  stories  which  touch  of  "gentilesse." 
These  must  have  been  more  or  less  upon  the  poet's 
conscience  when  he  wrote  his  retraction;  nevertheless 
for  showing  the  moral  Chaucer  they  are  by  no  means 
dead  loss.   The  tales  of  the  Knight,  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
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Franklin  in  that  they  deal  with  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
in  particular  with  the  convention  of  courtly  love  hateful 
to  the  Church,  must  be  considered  among  those  tales 
which  "sounen  in-to  sinne,"  but  not  one  of  them  is  free 
from  didacticism.  The  Knight's  Tale,  in  general,  pre- 
sents the  ethical  problem  of  love  versus  friendship,  and, 
in  particular,  contains  several  philosophizing  passages 
of  some  length.  The  JVife's  Tale  besides  its  occupation 
with  the  questions  of  feminism  preaches  its  own  little 
sermon  upon  true  gentilesse.  The  Franklin  presents  a 
conduct  story  based  immediately  upon  ethical  prob- 
lems. All  three  are  moral  tales  in  that  they  seriously 
present,  and,  sometimes  by  implication,  sometimes 
directly,  preach  matters  of  conduct. 

Chaucer's  third  class  he  describes  as  moralitee.b> 
Here,  one  would  imagine,  he  was  thinking  of  stories 
which  thrust  home  good  worldly  advice  of  a  sort  that, 
not  having  to  do  with  the  cure  of  souls,  could  not  be 
considered  holinesse.  The  Nun's  Priest  and  the  Maun- 
ciple  (the  latter  at  great  length)  point  out  the  certainly 
not  un-Christian  virtue  of  holding  one's  tongue.  The 
Canon's  Yeoman  delivers  a  good  practical  sermon,  with 
illustrations,  upon  the  wiles  of  confidence  men. 

Finally  come  ten  tales  of  holinesse.  And  here  to 
emphasize  the  predominance  of  the  moral  Chaucer  one 
must  point  out  that  these  represent  in  number  and  in 
bulk  nearly  half  the  Canterbury  Tales,  while  with  the 
stories  of  the  Prioresse,  Pardoner,  Friar,  and  Clerk  they 
include  quite  their  share  of  Chaucer's  best  known  and 
most  praised  work.  Besides  the  four  already  mentioned 
this  group  comprises  the  tales  of  the  Man  of  Law,  the 
Monk,  the  Physician,  the  Second  Nun,  the  Parson,  and 
Chaucer's  tale  of  Melibeus.  In  most  cases  the  classifi- 
cation is  obvious,  but  a  few  need  a  word  of  explanation. 
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The  Physician's  Tale  of  Virginia  must  be  included  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  its  origin  in  profane  history  and  its 
immediate  source  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  the  story 
as  told  by  Chaucer  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
elaborate  exemplum  capped  finally  by  ten  lines  of  moral 
application  developing  the  text: 

Heer  men  may  seen  how  sinne  hath  his  meryte. 

This  openly  emphasized  moral  ending  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  absent  in  the  source.  The  Clerk's  Tale 
of  Griselda  is  to  be  called  religious  rather  than  moral 
because  it  teaches  the  recognized  Christian  virtue  of 
patience.  The  Friar  s  Tale  is  also  fit  to  be  grouped  here 
although  its  moral  import  is  easily  lost  on  account  of  its 
ribald  setting  in  the  quarrel  with  the  sumnour.  The 
tale  is,  none  the  less,  like  the  Pardoner's,  an  extract 
from  a  sermon,  consisting  of  an  exemplum  and  the 
application,  which  is  in  the  end  driven  home  forcefully: 

But,  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  place, 

Waketh,  and  preyeth  Jesu  for  his  grace 

So  kepe  us  fro  the  temptour  Sathanas. 

Herkneth  this  word,  beth  war  as  in  this  cas; 

The  leoun  sit  in  his  await  alway 

To  slee  the  innocent  if  that  he  may. 

Disposeth  ay  your  hertes  to  withstonde 

The  feend,  that  yow  wolde  make  thral  and  bonde. 

He  may  nat  tempten  yow  over  your  might; 

For  Crist  wol  be  your  champion  and  knight. 

Thus  nearly  half  the  Canterbury  Tales  arc  not  only 
directly  didactic,  but  also  sufficiently  orthodox  to  have 
passed  any  archdeacon. 

I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  Canterbury  Tales 
first  and  in  detail  since  they  represent  the  last  phase  of 
Chaucer's  work  and  that  upon  which  the  modern  judg- 
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merit  of  him  is  most  firmly  based.  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
although  even  more  strongly  showing  the  moral  ten- 
dency, can  be  passed  over  for  the  time  being,  since  we 
must  return  to  it  in  another  connection  and  since  recent 
critics  have  emphasized  already  the  "Moral  Import. " 
Of  the  other  major  writings,  the  Legend  of  Good  Women^ 
an  assigned  task  perfunctorily  pursued,  has  little 
weight  pro  or  con.  The  translation  from  Boethius, 
however,  and  the  House  of  Fame  (in  spite  of  the  pos- 
sibly humorous  conversation  of  the  poet  and  the  eagle) 
will  support  the  contention  of  any  future  generation 
that  Chaucer  was  serious-minded  and  moralistic.  Fin- 
ally, in  the  minor  poems  the  three  great  ballades — 
Truth,  Gentillesse,  and  Lak  of  Steadfastnesse — show  his 
earnestness  at  its  best.  I  am  aware  that  the  first  of 
these  has  been  quoted  as  prime  proof  of  the  Chaucer 
who  was  never  the  reformer.    True,  it  does  advise: 

Tempest  thee  noght  al  croked  to  redresse. 

But  is  not  he  who  bids  the  reformers  go  reform  them- 
selves just  as  much  the  reformer  as  any  of  them?  The 
objects  and  the  direction  may  be  reversed,  but  the 
spirit  remains. 

Ill 

Of  the  objections  which  can  be  raised  against  the 
portrait  of  the  moral  Chaucer  the  most  obvious  is  that 
of  the  old  time-spirit  argument,  that  is,  that  the  poet, 
if  didactic,  was  so  only  because  he  lived  in  an  age  so 
imbued  with  the  moralizing  attitude  that  no  one  could 
escape  it.  The  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  involves  a 
logical  fallacy  in  the  minds  of  those  advancing  it. 
Bunyan  was  a  Puritan  doubtlessly  because  he  lived  in 
seventeenth-century  England,  but  this  does  not  make 
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him  any  less  the  Puritan.  Exposition  of  the  cause  of 
facts  does  not  lessen  the  reality  of  facts.  The  time- 
spirit  can  explain  Chaucer's  moral  attitude,  but  cannot 
explain  it  away. 

In  this  matter,  however,  I  would  not  merely  take 
refuge  in  logical  gymnastics.  The  objector  to  the  moral 
Chaucer  may  seek  to  show  that  Chaucer,  whatever  his 
real  character  may  have  been,  had  necessarily  a  didactic 
attitude  because  of  his  times.  To  do  this  he  must  show 
that  all  poets  of  those  times  were  of  that  persuasion. 
But  they  were  not.  When  Froissart  presented  his  col- 
lected poems  to  King  Richard,  the  latter  asked  him 
their  subject  matter.  Proudly  and  simply,  the  poet 
answered — "Love!"  Chaucer  might  also  have  been, 
even  more  than  he  was,  the  poet  of  love.  Simple  narra- 
tive— as  many  a  romance,  tale,  and  fabliau  testify — 
also  offered  the  fourteenth-century  poet  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  with  few  moral  obligations.  Or, 
Chaucer  might,  like  Machault  and  the  Chandos 
Herald,  have  sung  the  chivalrous  exploits  of  his  great 
contemporaries.  Or,  again,  he  could  hav^e  continued  in 
his  early  vein  of  court  poetry.  I  am  left  of  the  opinion 
that  Chaucer  took  a  serious  and  frequently  didactic 
turn  not  for  lack  of  other  ideals  to  seek,  but  because 
something  in  his  character,  reinforced  naturally  by  the 
standards  of  his  age,  drew  him  that  way. 

From  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  the  time- 
spirit  theory  may,  moreover,  be  used  to  urge  that 
Chaucer's  didacticism  was  only  superficial,  that  by  the 
morals  loosely  tagged  to  his  poems  he  paid  an  easy 
tribute  to  convention,  and  was  thereby  left  free  for  his 
real  interests.  Such  a  contention  can  readily  be  granted 
in  the  case  of  a  few  pieces  like  the  Nuns  Priest's  Tale, 
or  even  the  Friar  s  Tale.    But  elsewhere  the  case  is 
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altered.  Look  first  at  the  translation  of  Boethius.  Why 
did  Chaucer  spend  in  such  pedestrian  employment — 
hackwork,  one  might  say — months  which  might  have 
given  us  another  Troilus}  Was  he  interested  in  the 
artistic  development  of  English  prose?  One  does  not 
so  explain  WicliPs  translation  of  the  Bible.  No — 
lacking  other  evidence,  one  can  only  assume  that  in 
translating  his  beloved  philosopher  Chaucer  was,  like 
Wiclif,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  these  reform- 
ers, that  he  was  like  any  other  colporteur  presenting  us 
a  tract  for  the  improvement  of  our  lives.  For  consider — 
Chaucer  himself  had  no  need  to  translate;  he  could  read 
the  original.  It  must  have  been  only  in  the  mood  of  the 
savior  of  society  that  he,  like  King  Alfred  before  him, 
Englished  Boethius.  The  Consolation  is,  moreover,  no 
isolated  phenomenon  in  Chaucer's  work.  Of  course  if 
anyone  chooses  to  consider  the  great  burst  at  the  end 
of  TroiluS)  and  the  tales  of  the  Prioress,  the  Man  of 
Law,  and  others  only  superficially  moral,  there  is  no 
way  of  convincing  that  person  to  the  contrary  unless, 
to  borrow  Huck  Finn's  solution  of  the  ransom  problem, 
we  convince  him  over  the  head  with  a  club.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  balance  of  judgment  will  hardly 
decide  that  Chaucer  with  tongue  in  cheek  portrayed 
the  little  clergeon,  or  that  he  snickered  hypocritically 
at  his  own  high  thoughts  when  he  wrote: 

O  yonge  fresshe  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  your  age, 

Repeyreth  hoom  from  worldly  vanitee, 

And  of  your  herte  up-casteth  the  visage 

To  thilke  god  that  after  his  image 

Yow  made,  and  thinketh  al  nis  but  a  fayre 

This  world,  that  passeth  sone  as  floures  fayre. 
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Another  possible  supposition  might  be  that  Chau- 
cer's morality  is  merely  the  residuum  of  what  he  found 
in  his  sources.  Chaucer  did  frequently  translate  or 
adapt  pious,  moralizing  tales,  but  the  very  fact  that 
he  chose  them  is  to  me  good  evidence  that  he  was 
interested  in  that  type  of  writing.  Except  in  this  very 
general  way  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  Chaucer's 
didacticism  is  borrowed  from  his  originals.  Far  from  it, 
in  most  cases  the  opposite  is  true.  Chaucer's  poems 
are  almost  always  more  serious  in  tone,  more  definite 
in  their  moral  import  than  are  their  sources.  This  is 
especially  marked  in  the  adaptations  from  Boccaccio, 
the  Knight's  Tale  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  The  story 
of  Constance  in  Trivet's  chronicle  is  pious,  but  Chaucer 
has  made  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  more  strikingly  pious 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  reflective,  philosophical, 
and  moralizing  passages  which  put  beyond  any  doubt 
the  import  of  the  narrative.  The  Merchant's  Taley 
stressing  the  dangers  inherent  in  wedding  January  to. 
May,  is  much  more  purposeful  than  the  usual  versions 
of  the  enchanted  pear-tree  story.  To  mention  one  more 
example,  the  Physician's  Tale  as  Chaucer  found  it  in 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose  had  possibly  an  implied,  but 
certainly  no  expressed  moral  implication.  Chaucer, 
however,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  made  it  into  a 
pious  exemplum  concluding  in  a  call  to  the  more 
Christian  life: 

Therfore  I  rede  yow  this  conseil  take, 
Forsaketh  sinne,  er  sinne  yow  forsake. 

He  who  tries  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the  moral 
Chaucer  upon  his  sources  is  attempting  to  make  water 
flow  uphill. 
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Two  other  objections  can  be  more  quickly  consid- 
ered. That  Chaucer's  moral  admonitions  are  wholly 
dramatic  can  at  most  be  applied  only  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  even  there  cannot  be  maintained.  We 
should  expect  that  only  the  Prioress,  Nun,  Parson,  and 
perhaps  others  would  display  a  religious  bent.  But 
even  among  the  clerics  we  might  well  have  had  from 
the  monk  (as  Harry  Bailly  suggests)  "somewhat  of 
hunting";  surely  also  any  sort  of  story  would  not  have 
been  amiss  from  such  an  accomplished  entertainer  as 
the  friar;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Chaucer,  far  from 
feeling  that  the  pardoner  should  preach  to  us,  has  artis- 
tically to  steer  him  in  that  direction.  In  one  other 
case  the  moral  tale  is  distinctly  out  of  character; 
although  from  the  prologue  we  learn  of  the  Doctor's 
neglect  of  the  Bible,  yet  that  pilgrim  tells  a  tale  with 
a  pious  moral  and  illustrates  his  story  with  a  biblical 
anecdote. 

A  few  might  also  object  to  taking  Chaucer  seriously 
as  a  moralist  in  view  of  the  bawdy  tales.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, no  pressing  necessity  of  harmonizing  these  with 
the  moral  Chaucer.  Of  all  his  work  only  five  Canter- 
bury tales  and  a  few  links  can  be  called  bawdy.  Throw 
in  for  good  measure  a  few  minor  poems  possibly,  and  a 
stanza  or  two  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Still  these  form 
only  a  small  proportion  of  his  work;  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  or  quite  half  of  it  has  a  distinct  religious  or  moral 
tendency.  I  would  rather  assume  that  the  moral 
Chaucer  now  and  then  lapsed  into  vulgarity  than  that 
the  ribald  Chaucer  spent  most  of  his  life  composing 
hypocritical  morality. 
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IV 


The  natural  question  might  arise  why,  if  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Chaucer's  work  is  moralistic,  the  modern 
portrait  has  gained  such  wide  acceptance.  This  is 
partly,  I  believe,  the  working  of  a  critical  theory 
developed  in  the  last  half-century,  to  wit,  that  art 
exists  only  for  its  own  sake.  The  argument  then  pro- 
ceeds by  syllogism,  thus:  great  poets  are  not  moralists; 
Chaucer  is  a  great  poet;  ergo,  Chaucer  is  not  a  moralist. 
Whether  this  syllogism  should  be  attacked  at  the  major 
or  the  minor  premise  is  without  the  scope  of  my  subject. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  it  has  a  vulnerable  heel 
somewhere,  for  direct  observation  of  the  poetry  in 
question  makes  me  certain  that  the  conclusion  is  false. 

A  more  obvious  reason  for  the  submergence  of  the 
moral  Chaucer  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  more  earnest 
works  are  generally  for  us  his  least  interesting.  We 
read  gladly  and  often  the  Prologue,  Renard  and  Chanti- 
cleer, Sir  Thopas,  the  Wife's  reminiscences,  and,  most 
of  us,  the  Millers  Tale — but  Melibeus  only  on  compul- 
sion. And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  myself  have  never 
refused  other  engagements  just  to  read  of  Constance  or 
Griselda  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it. 

From  a  slightly  different  angle  this  shift  of  interest 
between  medieval  and  modern  times  has  acted  even 
more  strongly  to  authorize  the  accepted  portrait  of 
Chaucer.  We  must  remember  that  nine  out  of  ten  who 
today  read  Chaucer  frequently,  and  write  about  him, 
are  professors,  that  is,  teachers.  Much  of  their  time 
and  energy  is  expended  in  presenting  Chaucer's  poetry 
to  students  and  in  trying  to  interest  those  students, 
who  are  mostly  young  people.  To  use  a  modern  word 
for  a  modern  situation,  they  are  "selling"   Chaucer. 
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Now  our  poet  considered  as  an  object  to  be  sold  has 
like  any  automobile  or  pair  of  silk  hosiery  some  weak 
points.  I  believe,  although  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
class  prejudice,  that  professors  are  more  honest  than 
most  salesmen.  Nevertheless  the  situation  shows  us, 
I  think,  that  some  professors  at  least  have  been  skilful 
enough  salesmen  to  emphasize  the  good  selling  points, 
and  to  say  little  of  the  bad  ones.  One  cannot  interest 
modern  young  people  in  Chaucer  on  the  basis  of  his 
morality,  his  didacticism,  and  his  love  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  One  may  mention  these  things  just  to  be 
honest,  but  the  real  points  must  be — humor,  satire, 
realism,  psychology,  broad  humanity,  and  the  rest  of 
the  catchwords  commonly  applied  to  the  poet.  This 
desire  to  "sell"  Chaucer  has,  I  think,  been  a  consider- 
able factor  in  suppressing  the  more  serious  and  less 
appealing  side  of  his  character.  The  whole  matter,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
modern  age  in  spite  of  attempted  objectivity  has  tended 
to  create  a  Chaucer  in  its  own  image. 


The  approach  to  Chaucer  from  the  special  point  of 
view  of  his  interest  in  the  more  serious  phases  of  life 
naturally  suggests  the  question  whether  the  different 
periods  of  his  work  display  in  this  respect  any  develop- 
ment. A  little  reflection  shows  us  that  there  are  some 
interesting  and  even  surprising  changes. 

Chaucer  began  his  poetic  life  apparently  with  some 
works  such  as  the  translation  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  and  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  in  which  he  appears 
merely  the  court  poet.  Philosophy,  didacticism,  any- 
thing that  might  be  called  the  moral  Chaucer  is  sub- 
ordinate. 
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With  the  opening,  however,  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  Italian  influence  a  marked  change  is  appar- 
ent. The  least  serious  of  Chaucer's  periods  has  given 
place  to  the  most  serious.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  major  works  of  this  time — the  House  of  Fame,  the 
Boethius,  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  especially  the  last 
two — stand  out  prominently.  In  addition,  the  three 
Canterbury  tales  usually  dated  as  of  this  period,  those 
of  the  Second  Nun,  Monk,  and  Knight,  are  notable  for 
their  lack  of  humor,  serious  attitude,  and  philosophizing 
tendency. 

Of  all  these,  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  from  the  present 
approach  the  most  interesting.  For  once  Chaucer  in 
spite  of  a  few  of  his  usual  deprecatory  remarks  seems 
soberly  to  have  attempted  something  great.  Compare 
the  pomp  and  high  seriousness  of  his  proems  here  with 
the  merry  informality  of  the  Canterbury  links.  Con- 
sider the  instructions  twice-expressed  to  the  scribe,  the 
ringing  dignity  with  which  he  summons  his  muses,  the 
moral  and  philosophical  comments,  the  apostrophes  to 
fate,  the  elaborate  conclusion.  And  again,  consider  the 
instructions  to  his  little  book  to  kiss  the  steps  beneath 
the  feet  of 

Virgile,  Ovyde,  Omer,  Lucan,  and  Stace — 

humility  indeed,  but  a  humility  showing  the  class  of 
poetry  with  which  the  little  book  was  to  associate.  All 
this  makes  me  feel  that  for  once  Chaucer  set  out  to  don 
the  laurel  wreath  and  to  wrap  round  him  the  robe  of 
the  vales.  The  content  of  the  poem  bears  out  this  idea, 
for  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  more  than  a  tale  of  courtly 
love;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  reading  of  life.  Like 
Hardy's  Dynasts,  although  not  quite  so  schematically, 
the  poem  attempts  to  probe  the  motivation  of  human 
existence,  and,  again  like  the  Dynasts,  its  conclusion  is 
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strikingly  black.  Aside  from  a  slight  and  unessential 
flaw  of  presumption,  Troilus  is  an  unusually  virtuous 
example  of  humanity.  He  lives  by  the  best  standards 
of  his  time.  What  is  the  reward  meted  out  to  him? 
Through  no  fault  of  his  own  he  attains — only  heart- 
break, despair,  and  death.  He  is  not  even  granted  that 
glorious  end,  that  final  flare  of  the  candle  which  relieves 
the  darkness  of  so  many  tragedies.  He  does  not  die  like 
Macbeth  in  a  flaming  burst  of  defiance,  or  like  Hamlet- 
with  the  sweet  blood  of  revenge  still  hot  on  his  sword, 
or  like  Othello  in  a  flood  of  poetic  self-reproach.  He  is 
not  even  allowed  the  bitter  satisfaction  which  rings  in 
Lear's  words: 

I  killed  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee. 

No — Troilus  dies  unrevenged,  off  stage;  his  death  is 
announced  almost  in  a  parenthesis.  And  just  as  we  are 
questioning  why  good  men  must  so  be  foiled,  we 
remember  the  poet's  own  answer: 

Swich  is  this  world! 

What  better  in  short  can  one  expect  in  this  sub-lunar 
place  under  the  rod  of  Fate,  impartially  capricious: 

who  so  it  can  biholde 
In  eche  estat  is  litel  hertes  reste; 
God  leve  us  for  to  take  it  for  the  beste. 

Only  the  ending  keeps  Troilus  and  Criseyde  from  being 
one  of  the  most  pessimistic  productions  of  English 
literature,  and  this  only  by  what  seems  to  modern 
minds  begging  the  question.  Boldly  abandoning  this 
earth  to  injustice  and  wrong,  Chaucer  puts  his  trust  for 
Troilus  and  for  all  mankind  in  a  heaven  from  which  our 
petty  turmoils  here  seem  only  a  subject  for  laughter. 
"Oh,  young  people,"  he  counsels,  "put  your  trust  in 
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heavenly  love!"  This,  one  might  remark,  is  a  good 
optimistic  solution  for  the  universe  as  a  whole.  But  it 
is  a  harsh  judgment  on  our  own  poor  little  earth  to  be 
left  the  prey  of  the  false  fickleness  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  obviously  small  comfort  to  anyone  who  has  no  imme- 
diate confidence  in  a  future  state. 

With  Chaucer's  thought  here  one  should  also  re- 
member that  of  the  Knight's  Tale  written  at  about  the 
same  time.  Beneath  the  gay  surface  of  that  world  of 
love  and  chivalry  lies  a  pessimism  apparent  whenever 
the  poet  becomes  serious.  "Alas,"  cries  the  dying 
Arcite: 

What  is  this  world?   What  asketh  man  to  have? 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  the  colde  grave 

Allone,  withouten  any  companye. 

The  wise  Egeus  counsels: 

This  world  nis  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo, 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes  passinge  to  and  fro. 

Here  to  be  sure  we  feel  the  Zeitgeist  at  work;  despair  for 
the  temporal  world  was  a  commonplace  of  the  medieval 
Christian.  But  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we  can- 
not say  that  a  conviction  is  not  sincere  merely  because 
it  is  not  original. 

The  Knight's  Tale,  the  Boethius,  and  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  make  me  believe  that  in  this  middle  period 
Chaucer  became  greatly  interested  in  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  life  to  which  he  was  able  to  see  no  solution 
except  through  religion.  This  was  the  conclusion  which 
he  offered  his  readers  with  Troilus  as  an  illustration; 
the  poem  is  of  course  much  more  than  an  exemption,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  an  exemplum. 

In  his  latest  period  Chaucer's  interest  shifted.  His 
attitude  throughout  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  essentially 
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that  of  the  surface-painter;  his  interest  reaches  to 
psychology,  but  not  to  metaphysics.  Once  he  had 
attempted  to  probe  more  deeply  into  life,  and  he  had 
found  that,  as  soon  as  he  penetrated  beneath  the  fair 
outward  show,  this  life  was  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. On  the  other  hand,  the  outward  show  was  fair, 
and,  more  than  that,  interesting.  The  Miller  was  a 
jolly  ruffian,  and  even  the  Sumnour  a  good  fellow. 
Everything  would  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end,  pro- 
vided one  made  one's  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas,  and 
was  ware  of  a  significavit.  Still,  life  is  serious;  good  men 
frequently  lose  their  sweethearts,  or  even  their  pen- 
sions. Then  there  is  that  final  matter  of  saving  one's 
soul,  and  like  a  good  Christian  of  helping  others  to  do  it. 
So  most  of  the  tales  take  a  didactic  turn.  One  notices, 
however,  that  compared  with  Troilus  and  Criseyde  the 
problems  approached  are  commonplace.  The  tales 
preach  merely  the  conventional  orthodoxy  without 
questioning  either  the  bases  of  religion  or  the  manner 
of  its  application,  or  consider  only  the  problems  of 
man's  relation  to  man.  Except  here  and  there  the 
greater  questions  which  had  racked  Chaucer's  brain  a 
few  years  earlier  seem  passed  by.  He  may  have  been 
afraid  to  face  that  pessimism  again,  and  have  turned 
for  forgetfulness  to  writing  of  individuals  and  particu- 
lars, as  Omar  turned  to  his  wine.  He  may  have  decided 
that  a  good  Christian  had  better  leave  such  matters  to 
be  bolted  to  the  bran  by  doctors  of  divinity  and  church 
councils.  In  any  case,  however,  now  and  then  when  we 
are  given  a  momentary  peep  beneath  the  fair  surface, 
we  see  again  the  old  despair.  The  Canterbury  Tales  are 
indeed  so  highly  dramatic  that  only  with  trepidation 
does  one  deduce  from  them  Chaucer's  own  opinions. 
It  may,  however,  be  significant  that  when  a  pilgrim 
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does  offer  a  philosophy  of  life  that  philosophy  takes  a 
pessimistic  turn — at  least  as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  the  reeve  with  his  lament  that  the 
wine  of  life  is  almost  run,  and  his  conclusion: 

With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  namore. 

At  the  end  of  his  tale  the  Man  of  Law  offers  a  conclu- 
sion not  supplied  by  Trivet: 

But  litel  whyl  it  lasteth,  I  yow  hete, 

Joye  of  this  world,  for  tyme  wol  nat  abyde; 

Fro  day  to  night  it  chaungeth  as  the  tyde. 

One  must  not  forget  too  the  Wife's  threnody  upon  her 
lost  youth,  and  her  lament: 

Alias,  alias,  that  ever  love  was  sinne. 

Then  at  the  end  like  the  shadow  of  a  tomb  stands 
the  retraction:  "Al  that  is  writen,  is  writen  for  our 
doctrine,  and  that  is  myn  entente."  One  does  not  like 
to  lay  much  weight  upon  a  retraction  in  which  the  poet 
denies  some  oNiis  best  work,  but  whatever  weight  the 
retraction  deserves,  counts  for  a  Chaucer  who  had  a 
very  serious  attitude  toward  life. 

Only  a  few  years  after  Chaucer's  death  an  English 
poet  composed  several  stanzas  in  his  memory.  Occleve 
seems  to  have  known  Chaucer  personally;  in  any  case 
he  probably  represents  the  common  attitude  of  his  day. 
Surely  it  is  significant  that  he  saw  his  immediate 
predecessor  as  the  moral  Chaucer: 

O  maister  dere,  and  fadir  reverent! 

Mirour  of  fructuous  entendement, 
O  universal  fader  in  science. 

Occleve  mentions  also  Chaucer's  prudence  and  virtue, 
his  eminence  in  philosophy,  his  frequent  praises  of  the 
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Virgin.  This  same  character  Chaucer  held  with  the 
composer  of  the  King's  Quair.  And  here  those  who 
would  contrast  Chaucer  and  the  moral  Gower  must 
notice  that  the  two  are  mentioned  in  the  same  breath, 
and  cited  equally  as  writers  of  "moralitee": 

Gowere  and  Chaucere,  that  on  the  steppis  sate 
Of  rethorike,  quhill  thai  were  lyvand  here, 
Superlative  as  poetis  laureate 
In  moralitee  and  eloquence  ornate. 

If  the  generation  succeeding  the  poet  held  this  opinion 
of  him,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  us  to  be  afraid 
to  speak  of  the  moral  Chaucer. 

The  trouble  with  presenting  a  case  is  that  one  is 
likely  to  go  too  far — in  this  instance  to  reject  a  Chaucer 
in  the  robes  of  Gallio,  only  to  replace  him  by  a  Chaucer 
in  the  sackcloth  of  Jeremiah.  This  has  not  been  my 
desire;  I  have  only  wished  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  Jeremiah  side  as  well  as  a  Gallio  side.  Even 
the  simplest  of  us  play  in  our  lives,  often  in  the  same 
day,  many  and  sometimes  incongruous  parts:  a  keen- 
eyed  friend  may  see  in  us: 

Buffoon  and  poet,  lover  and  sensualist, 
A  deal  of  Ariel,  just  a  streak  of  Puck, 
Much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of  all, 
And  something  of  the  Shorter-Catechist. 

So  with  Chaucer — a  little  of  the  Miller,  more  of  the 
Squire,  a  bit  of  the  Wife,  a  touch  of  the  Maunciple, 
something  (not  very  much  I  feel)  of  that  strange  elvish 
creature  with  downcast  eyes,  most  of  all  probably  of 
the  Clerk,  and  finally  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Parson.  The  Parson's  large  share  in  Chaucer  it  is  that 
we  moderns  generally  forget. 
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The  precise  date  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  deci- 
sion to  revise  Measure  for  Measure  and  make  it  suitable 
for  the  stage  is  not  recorded.  But  that  he  was  correct 
in  his  opinion  that  the  play,  if  properly  altered,  might 
be  made  something  of  a  success,  is  shown  by  an  entry 
in  Mr.  Pepys'  diary  for  February  18,  1662.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  high  wind  had  "broke  down  part  of  several 
houses"  and  made  venturing  out  of  doors  seem  most 
unwise,  Mr.  Pepys  sufficiently  overcame  his  timidity  to 
make  his  way  to  the  opera  house,  where  he  saw  The  Law 
Against  Lovers,  "a  good  play  and  well  performed, 
especially  the  little  girl's  (whom  I  never  saw  before) 
dancing  and  singing." 

However  little  Mr.  Pepys'  admirers  may  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  his  critical  attention  thus  specially 
centered,  they  may  still  wonder  who  the  little  girl  was 
and  what  she  was  doing  in  a  play  adapted  from  Measure 
for  Measure.  She  was  a  "sister  to  Beatrice,  very  young," 
and  wholly  of  D'Avenant's  devising;  but  she  appeared 
in  scenes,  only  slightly  altered  from  their  originals  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  in  which  we  find  Beatrice 
and  Benedick  as  the  friends,  not  of  the  Claudio  who 
married  Hero,  but  of  the  Claudio  whose  love  for  Juliet 
brought  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  the  "prenzie 
Angelo."  The  scene  of  The  Law  Against  Lovers  is  laid 
in  Turin  instead  of  Vienna.  Mariana  does  not  appear, 
nor    do    Pompey,    Froth,    and    Mistress    Overdone. 
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Angelo  admits  in  the  end  that  he  was  merely  testing 
Isabella,  and  says  to  her, 

"Forgive  me,  who,  till  now,  thought  I  should  find 
Too  many  of  your  beauteous  sex  too  kind." 

The  Isabella  of  D'Avenant  is  not  enraged  either  by  this 
remark  or  by  Claudio's  plea  that  she  buy  his  life  at  a 
price.  Lucio  escapes  all  punishment  in  a  final  scene  so 
replete  with  virtue  and  good  will  that  even  Barnardine 
succumbs  and  enters  upon  a  virtuous  life.  The  curtain 
speech,  given  to  the  Duke,  ends  thus: 

"The  story  of  this  day, 
When  'tis  to  future  ages  told,  will  seem 
A  moral  drawn  from  a  poetic  dream." 

Although  on  other  occasions  D'Avenant  appeared 
as  a  professed  critic  of  literature,  he  never  expressed  his 
theories  of  the  drama  more  clearly  than  through  these 
revisions  of  Shakespeare's  play.  It  is  at  once  apparent 
that  he  regarded  his  original  as  a  play  which  was  a  real 
comedy  only  by  intention.  Although  we  may  leave  the 
little  Viola  to  the  adequate  attentions  of  Mr.  Pepys,  we 
must  infer  from  the  introduction  of  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dick that  D'Avenant  found  Measure  for  Measure  lacking 
in  wit.  Shakespeare  might  make  angels  weep,  but 
D'Avenant  intended  to  make  audiences  laugh.  And, 
in  deciding  upon  the  cuts  necessitated  by  the  addition 
of  these  scenes,  the  adapter  was  obviously  moved  by 
this  same  belief.  The  disappearance  of  Mariana  from 
the  plot  and  the  absence  of  reality  from  Angelo's  attack 
upon  Isabella's  chastity  are  complementary.  Neither  a 
forlorn  and  jilted  maid  nor  a  really  guilty  viceroy  were 
germane  to  the  comedy  as  D'Avenant  conceived  it. 
And  it  would  seem  to  be  for  a  similar  reason  that 
Mistress  Overdone  and  the  pliant  Pompey  were  ban- 
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ished  from  what  had  ultimately  to  be  a  merry  company. 
To  reform  them  at  the  end  of  the  play  would  have  been 
too  difficult  a  task,  yet  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
dismissed  as  villains  by  a  group  which  regarded  Angelo's 
attempt  to  enforce  the  law  against  lovers  as  in  itself 
enough  to  make  life  a  farce. 

Their  disappearance  has,  to  be  sure,  been  regarded 
as  early  evidence  of  the  distaste  for  "low"  characters 
in  comedy  against  which  Goldsmith  was  later  to  con- 
tend; but  this  interpretation  of  the  fact  fails  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  Barnardine,  of  the  hangman,  and 
of  a  clown.  Nor  can  the  exclusion  of  this  hard-working 
pair  have  resulted  from  any  repugnance  for  the  frank- 
ness of  their  speech;  for  certain  of  their  choicest  remarks 
have  been  retained  by  the  simple  device  of  giving  their 
lines  to  other  characters. 

The  motive  for  the  excision  of  Isabella's  appalling 
rage  when  Claudio  puts  his  life  above  her  chastity  and 
for  the  omission  of  the  Duke's  punishment  of  Lucio's 
lese  majeste  is  less  certain.  Since  these  episodes  were  to 
bewilder  and  confound  more  than  one  subsequent  critic, 
the  omission  of  them  may  possibly  be  linked  with 
D'Avenant's  general  simplification  of  the  Shake- 
spearean text.  But  such  simplification  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  alterations  already  discussed.  The  presence  of 
perplexing  lines  or  of  perplexing  scenes  obviously  made 
the  play  less  immediately  pleasing  and  amusing,  an 
effect  counter  to  D'Avenant's  intention. 

All  this  implied  criticism  throws  no  light  upon 
Shakespeare's  play,  but  it  does  throw  light  upon 
D'Avenant's  conception  of  what  comedy  should  be. 
And  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  belief  appears  from 
the  remark  of  Dryden  in  the  Defense  of  the  Epilogue, 
when,  having  grouped  Measure  for  Measure  with  such 
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similar  plays  as  Love's  Labours  Lost  and  The  Winter 's 
Tale,  he  speaks  of  the  three  as  "grounded  on  impossibil- 
ities or  at  least,  so  meanly  written,  that  the  Comedy 
neither  caus'd  your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your 
concernment."  To  this  may  be  added  Gerard  Lang- 
baine's  statement  that  "Shakespeare's  Measure  for 
Measure,  however  despis'd  by  Mr.  Dryden,  with  his 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  were  believ'd  by  Sir  William 
Davenant  to  have  Wit  enough  in  them  to  make  one 
good  play" — a  comment  which,  had  it  been  made  by 
another  man  at  another  time,  might  most  unjustly  be 
regarded  as  ironic. 

Much  more  significant  than  D'Avenant's  additions 
and  excisions  is  his  removal  of  the  scene  of  the  play  to 
Turin.  This  might  be,  geographically,  a  city  in  which 
characters  from  Vienna  and  Messina  conveniently 
would  meet;  but  drama  is  not  geography.  D'Avenant 
may  have  perceived  that  Beatrice  and  Benedick  did 
not  belong  in  Vienna,  but  he  overlooked  or  ignored  the 
fact  that  Angelo  and  Isabella  were  equally  out  of  place 
in  the  Italy  of  Much  Ado  or  Twelfth  Night.  Shakespeare 
might  play  strange  tricks  with  Sicily  and  Athens  and 
the  forest  of  Arden;  they  were  all  in  a  world  in  which 
Bohemia  had  a  sea  coast.  But  his  Vienna  was  not  in 
that  world  at  all;  it  was  in  a  world  which  contained 
Southwark  and  Finnsbury  and  many  other  disagreeable 
facts.  That  this  distinction  between  two  worlds  should 
have  disappeared  in  D'Avenant's  adaptation  raises  in- 
teresting questions  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
Restoration  toward  realism  in  drama.  Was  D'Avenant's 
conception  of  comedy  different  from  that  of  other 
dramatists  of  his  time,  or  may  we  infer  that  Lamb  was 
not  so  wrong  as  he  has  been  thought  to  be?  May  not 
the  London  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve  be  less  distant 
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from    D'Avenant's    Turin    than    from    Shakespeare's 
Vienna? 

Finally,  the  fact  that  D'Avenant  ended  his  play 
with  a  reference  to  its  moral  may  do  something  to 
shake  a  confidence — still  surviving  in  certain  quarters — 
that  Restoration  dramatists  were  cynically  immoral 
because  they  did  not  entertain  the  romantic  illusion 
that  no  gentleman  ever  covets  a  lady  not  his  wife. 
D'Avenant  clearly  wished  his  audience  to  believe  that 
his  play  taught  a  lesson,  presumably  that  stated  a 
generation  later  by  Charles  Gildon,  whose  adaptation 
of  Measure  for  Measure  was  not  dissimilar  in  intention. 
Gildon  stated,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, that  "The  Design  of  the  Play  carries  an  excellent 
Moral,  and  a  just  Satire  against  our  present  Reformers; 
who  wou'd  alter  their  Course  of  Nature  and  bring  us  to 
a  Perfection,  Mankind  never  knew  since  the  World  was 
half  Peopled."  It  would  be  possible  to  argue,  therefore, 
that  in  making  their  adaptations  of  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure, D'Avenant  and  Gildon  conformed,  not  merely  to 
a  theory  of  comedy  which  gave  the  name  of  comedy 
only  to  a  play  which  was  witty  and  obviously  amusing, 
but  which  also  decreed  that  a  comedy  must  serve  the 
interests  of  morality.  Certainly  these  adapters  pro- 
fessed such  a  belief  even  more  openly  than  the  Vic- 
torians. And,  despite  certain  views  upon  which  we 
ultimately  shall  come,  moralists  cannot  be  limited  to 
those  whose  delight  can  reach  a  climax  only  when  they 
behold  the  ungodly  upon  the  rack.  By  re-reading 
Wycherley  and  Etherege  and  Aphra  Behn  in  the  light 
of  these  adaptations  of  Measure  for  Measure  one  might, 
indeed,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  worst  faults 
of  Restoration  comedy  were  due  to  an  excessive  pre- 
occupation with  ethical  values. 
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Diverting  as  it  might  be,  however,  to  condemn  the 
author  of  Sodom  as  a  variety  of  Puritan,  we  must  turn 
from  the  criticism  of  this  period  to  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  permit  a  critic  who  spoke  her  mind  in  no 
uncertain  tones  to  comment  upon  herself  under  the 
guise  of  comment  upon  Shakespeare.  The  right  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lennox  to  speak  for  the  mid-eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  conferred  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  wrote  a  commendatory  preface  to  her 
work  and  was  suspected  by  Malone  of  having  written 
at  least  some  pages  of  the  text  as  well. 

However  curious  some  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  convictions 
may  seem,  she  manifests,  in  her  Shakespear  Illustrated, 
two  undeniable  virtues.  She  is  far  from  being  overawed 
by  Shakespeare's  reputation,  and  she  is  not  given  to 
believing  that  Shakespeare  wrote  what  she  thinks  he 
should  have  written  instead  of  what  he  actually  did 
write.  Since  not  all  subsequent  critics  attained  these 
virtues,  Mrs.  Lennox's  opinion  of  Isabella  is  worth 
citing:  fit  is  certain  however,  that  Isabella  is  a  mere 
Vixen  in  her  Virtue;  how  she  rates  her  wretched 
Brother,  who  gently  urges  her  to  save  him!"  And, 
after  quoting  from  Isabella's  tirade,  she  adds,  "Is  this 
the  Language  of  a  modest  tender  Maid;  one  who  had 
devoted  herself  to  a  religious  Life,  and  was  remarkable 
for  an  exalted  Understanding,  and  unaffected  Piety  in 
the  earliest  Bloom  of  Life?"  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  a 
century  later,  made  herself  think  it  was,  and  that  she 
could  do  so  tells  us  much  about  the  eighteen-seventies; 
but  we  are  now  concerned  with  her  hard-headed  pre- 
decessor, who  is  equally  incisive  in  her  comments  on 
the  Duke:  "Here  [in  the  latter  part  of  the  play|  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Prisoners,  his  Highness 
ambles  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  Prison  to 
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Mariana's  house,  fetching  and  carrying  Messages,  con- 
triving how  to  elude  those  very  laws  he  had  been  so 
desirous  of  having  executed;  corrupting  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  his  Magistrates,  and  teaching  him  how  to 
deceive  his  Delegate  in  Power." 

After  reading  these  passages  one  is  unlikely  to 
accuse  Mrs.  Lennox  of  sweetly  sentimentalizing  Shake- 
speare's characters.  It  is  equally  clear  that  she  found 
little  to  commend  in  Measure  for  Measure.  She  dis- 
approved of  it  for  so  many  reasons  that  we  may  con- 
sider only  the  one  or  two  most  relevant  to  our  purpose. 
That  she  found  the  play  ''absolutely  defective  in  a  due 
Distribution  of  Rewards  and  Punishments"  is  not  sur- 
prising. This  stricture  might  be  ignored  as  a  common- 
place were  there  not  still  historians  who  characterize  as 
excessively  rational  a  school  of  criticism  which  main- 
tained that  the  proper  way  to  teach  men  respect  for 
the  wisdom  of  God  was  to  depict  a  world  in  which  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  at  all 
that  prevailing  in  the  world  this  same  God  is  supposed 
to  have  designed. 

More  individual  is  Mrs.  Lennox's  decision  "That 
Shakespear  made  a  wrong  choice  of  his  Subject,  since 
he  was  resolved  to  torture  it  into  a  Comedy,  appears  by 
the  low  Contrivance,  absurd  Intrigue,  and  improbable 
Incidents,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce,  in  order  to 
bring  about  three  or  four  Weddings,  instead  of  one 
good  Beheading,  which  was  the  consequence  naturally 
expected."  Obviously  "one  good  beheading"  w©uld 
have  given  Mrs.  Lennox  much  more  pleasure  than  an 
indefinite  series  of  weddings  such  as  these,  and  she  tells 
us  elsewhere  just  what  Shakespeare  should  have  done. 
He  should  have  followed  exactly  the  story  as  Cinthio 
told  it,  and  then, 
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The  Lady  having  performed  her  Duty,  in  saving  the  life 
of  a  Man,  who,  however,  unworthy,  was  still  her  Husband, 
should  devote  herself  to  a  Cloister,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
Life;  and  the  wretched  Juriste  [Shakespeare's  Angelo],  de- 
prived of  his  Dignity,  in  Disgrace  with  his  Prince,  and  the 
Object  of  Universal  Contempt  and  Hatred,  to  compleat  his 
Miseries,  he  should  feel  all  his  former  Violence  of  Passion 
for  Epitia  [Isabella]  renewed,  and  falling  into  an  Excess  of 
Grief,  for  her  Loss  (since  the  Practice  is  allowed  by  Christian 
Authors)  stab  himself  in  Despair. 

But  this  ending,  however  desirable,  would  not,  in  Mrs. 
Lennox's  opinion,  be  comic.  It  never  entered  her  mind 
that  a  death  might  be  of  the  essence  of  comedy;  still 
less  that  the  weddings  by  virtue  of  which  Shakespeare 
created  the  ending  she  disliked  might  themselves  be 
comic.  To  her  a  wedding  was  nothing  to  laugh  at;  it 
was,  as  every  one  knew,  a  happy  ending.  Life  could  be 
parcelled  out  into  subjects  for  comedy  and  subjects  for 
tragedy,  and  never  the  twain  could  meet.  One  of  these 
subjects  for  comedy  she  is  good  enough  to  specify: 
"Great  and  flagrant  crimes,  such  as  those  of  Angelo, 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  are  properly  the  Subject  of 
Tragedy,  the  Design  of  which  is  to  show  the  fatal 
Consequences  of  those  Crimes,  and  the  Punishment 
that  never  fails  to  attend  them.  The  light  follies  of  a 
Lucio,  may  be  exposed,  ridiculed  and  corrected  in  Com- 
edy." The  world  which  Mrs.  Lennox  saw  was  a 
checker-board  neatly  marked  off  into  squares.  Virtue 
was  something  to  be  admired,  vice  to  be  punished, 
follies  to  be  "ridiculed  and  corrected." 

It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  she  should  find  the 
character  of  Angelo  ill  designed,  but  it  is  a  pity,  never- 
theless, to  abbreviate  her  admirable  exposition.  "Are 
these  the  manners  of  a  sanctified  hypocrite,  such  as 
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Angelo  is  represented  to  be?"  she  asks.  "Are  they  not 
rather  those  of  a  good  Man,  overcome  by  a  powerful 
temptation?  That  Angelo  was  not  a  good  Man  appears 
by  his  base  treatment  of  Mariana  ....  It  must  be 
confessed  indeed,  that  Angelo  is  a  very  extraordinary 
Hypocrite."  Nothing  could  more  exactly  define  Mrs. 
Lennox's  mind  and  the  force  of  her  prepossessions.  She 
can  see  Angelo  as  he  is,  but  she  cannot  believe  her  eyes. 
For  her  to  accept  Angelo  as  she  sees  him  would  "crack 
nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once."  She  had 
to  choose  between  Shakespeare  and  her  faith  in  her  own 
knowledge,  and  before  such  a  choice  she  was  no  woman 
to  falter.  She  pronounces  the  character  of  Angelo  "in- 
consistent to  the  last  degree." 

How  much  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  world 
and  yet  how  nearly  he  escaped  its  limitations  appears 
from  his  own  comment  on  Angelo: 

Angelo's  crimes  were  such,  as  must  sufficiently  justify 
punishment,  whether  it  be  to  secure  the  innocent  from  wrong, 
or  to  deter  guilt  by  example;  and  I  believe  every  reader  feels 
some  indignation  when  he  finds  him  spared  ....  I  am  afraid 
our  varlet  Poet  intended  to  inculcate  that  women  think  ill 
of  nothing  that  raises  the  credit  of  their  beauty,  and  are 
ready,  however  virtuous,  to  pardon  any  act  which  they 
think  incited  by  their  own  charms. 

The  great  Doctor  all  but  perceived  that  Measure  for 
Measure  was  a  comedy;  but  not  even  he  could  admit 
that  black  was  not  always  black  and  always  to  be 
regarded  as  such.  His  clear  eye  for  fact  appears  in 
another  note:  "After  the  pardon  of  two  murderers  Lucio 
might  be  treated  by  the  good  Duke  with  less  harshness; 
but  perhaps  the  Poet  intended  to  show,  what  is  too 
often  seen,  that  men  easily  forgive  wrongs  which  are  not 
committed  against  themselves."    If  this  maxim  recalls 
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La  Rochefoucauld,  Steevens'  comment  on  it  does  not: 
"Jf  this  note  had  not  been  written  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  was  read,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the 
Duke  only  meant  to  frighten  Lucio,  whose  final  sen- 
tence is  to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  had  wronged, 
on  which  all  his  other  punishments  are  remitted." 
That  Steevens  could  regard  this  marriage  of  Lucio  to 
a  prostitute  as  a  mere  righting  of  wrongs,  the  obviously 
correct  thing,  and  therefore  neither  on  the  square  of 
the  comic  nor  on  that  of  the  tragic,  and  do  so  remem- 
bering Lucio's  cry  that  this  was  ''pressing  to  death, 
whipping  and  hanging,"  places  him  with  a  definiteness 
worthy  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  its  best. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  for  such  a  world, 
clear  eyed  and  eager  for  facts  while  stoutly  denying 
their  implications,  that  Sheridan  wrote  comedies.  Mrs. 
Lennox,  intending  to  tell  us  what  Shakespeare  should 
have  done,  actually  tells  us  much  more  about  what 
Sheridan  did  do  in  The  School  for  Scandal  and  not  a 
little,  one  might  add,  about  what  her  great  patron  did 
in  Irene  and  even  in  Rasse/as. 

With  Mrs.  Lennox's  only  too  definite  opinions  before 
us  it  becomes  a  bit  less  difficult,  moreover,  to  imagine 
Coleridge  writing  in  1815  his  well-known  condemnation 
of  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  comic  and  tragic  parts,  [he  said]  equally  border  on 
the  ixurrjTov, — the  one  being  disgusting,  the  other  horrible; 
and  the  pardon  and  marriage  of  Angelo  not  merely  baffles 
the  strong  indignant  claim  of  justice — (for  cruelty,  with  lust 
and  damnable  baseness,  cannot  be  forgiven  because  we  con- 
ceive them  as  morally  repented  of)  but  it  is  likewise  degrading 
to  the  character  of  woman. 

Coleridge's  violence  is  based  in  part  upon  prepossessions 
not  unlike  Mrs.  Lennox's.    But  nothing  outside  Cole- 
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ridge's  own  nature  and  especially  the  darker  depths  of 
that  nature  will  wholly  explain  such  an  outburst  from 
c  critic  ordinarily  a  most  sympathetic  and  illuminating 
interpreter  of  Shakespeare.  And  to  guess,  without  more 
evidence  than  will  probably  ever  be  available,  about 
those  caverns  measureless  to  man,  would  be  a  rash  and 
vain  intrusion. 

Most  of  what  passed  in  the  Victorian  period  for 
criticisms  of  Measure  for  Measure  so  resemble  one 
another  that  the  actual  authorship  of  individual  pass- 
ages is  relatively  unimportant.  We  find  there 
precisely  what  our  fears  would  divine,  a  belief  as  senti- 
mental as  it  was  unshakeable  that  even  in  this  play 
careful  study  would  reveal  an  embodiment  of  "true 
ideals."  There  had  to  be  a  representative  of  "pure  and 
noble  womanhood";  so  Isabella  was  discovered  to  be 
just  that.  There  had  to  be  an  example  of  manly  ex- 
cellence; so  the  Duke  was  forced  into  the  role.  The 
Reverend  H.  N.  Hudson  may  speak  as  well  as  another. 
"Her  [Isabella's]  character,"  he  writes,  "appears  to  us 
among  the  finest,  in  some  respects  the  very  finest  in 
Shakespeare's  matchless  cabinet  of  female  excellence." 
Lest  this  seem — as  well  it  might — a  somewhat  extreme 
statement,  let  me  cite  two  other  critics  widely  separated 
in  point  of  time  but  not  in  spirit.  The  excellent  Mrs. 
Anna  Jameson,  writing  in  1833,  after  referring  to  Mrs. 
Lennox  as  a  "lady-critic  too,  whose  name  I  will  be  so 
merciful  as  to  suppress,"  asks  indignantly,  "Upon  what 
ground  can  we  read  the  play  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  doubt  the  angel  purity  of  Isabella,  or  contemplate 
her  possible  lapse  from  virtue?  Such  gratuitous  mis- 
trust is  here  a  sin  against  the  light  of  heaven."  And 
she  thus  describes  what  Mrs.  Lennox  found  vixenish: 
"It  is  the  capacity  for  high  feeling  and  generous  and 
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strong  indignation,  veiled  beneath  the  sweet  austere 
composure  of  the  religious  recluse,  which,  by  the  very 
force  of  contrast,  powerfully  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion/' Mrs.  Jameson's  imagination  was  certainly  power- 
fully impressed.  Beside  this  fantasy  of  hers  we  may 
well  place  that  of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie;  for  the  date 
of  1900  on  his  title-page  will  mislead  no  one  as  to  the 
date  of  his  opinions.  His  conception  of  Isabella  is  thus 
phrased:  "In  the  murky  atmosphere  of  this  painful 
drama  Isabella's  stainless  and  incorruptible  chastity 
invests  purity  with  a  kind  of  radiancy,  and  she  finds 
her  place  in  the  little  company  of  adorable  women  in 
whom  Shakespeare's  imagination  realized  and  person- 
ified the  eternal  feminine  qualities."  After  such  testi- 
mony it  is  almost  superfluous  to  recall  that  Furnivall 
found  in  Isabella  "the  highest  type  of  woman  that 
Shakespeare  has  yet  drawn,"  and  we  may  safely  return 
to  Mr.  Hudson  and  to  his  characterization  of  the  Duke, 
which  hints  at  a  disturbing  doubt. 

"The  Poet — than  whom  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  better  judge  of  what  belongs  to  wisdom  and  goodness 
— seems  to  have  meant  him  for  a  wise  and  good  man." 
It  took  all  the  good  clergyman's  faith  bolstered  up  by 
reminiscence  of  the  poet's  infallibility  to  accept  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Duke;  and,  as  he  discussed  the 
end  of  the  play,  even  his  loyalty  wavered.  He  does  not 
assert,  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  did,  that  this 
great  judge  of  wisdom  and  goodness  was  a  poor  judge 
of  what  should  be  the  end  of  a  play,  and  that  we  are 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  finale  into  doubting  that 
Isabella  and  the  Duke  embodied  "true  ideals,"  since 
the  conclusion  was  a  mere  concession  to  the  public's 
desire  for  a  happy  ending.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  end;  he  simply  admits  that  it  pains  him; 
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for  he  finds  that  the  fate  of  Lucio  "makes  the  whole 
look  more  as  if  done  in  mockery  of  justice  than  in 
honour  of  mercy."  "Except,  indeed,  the  noble  un- 
folding of  Isabella,"  he  continues,  "scarce  anything 
turns  out  as  we  would  have  it;  nor  are  we  much  pleased 
at  seeing  her  diverted  from  the  quiet  tasks  and  holy 
contemplations  which  she  is  so  able  and  worthy  to 
enjoy."  Mr.  Hudson  was  not  much  pleased,  yet  not 
even  Isabella's  unprotesting  acceptance  of  a  coronet 
instead  of  a  veil  could  make  him  doubt  her  "female 
excellence."  And  though  even  he  saw  something  in 
the  play  that  looked  more  like  mockery  of  justice  than 
honor  of  mercy,  and  though  his  "loyalty  to  Womanhood 
is  not  a  little  wounded  by  the  humiliations  to  which 
poor  Mariana  stoops,"  his  loyalty  to  the  Poet  as  a 
teacher  of  the  ideals  of  nineteenth-century  Christianity 
does  not  fail,  though  it  almost  falters. 

We  need  go  little  further  than  such  expositions  of 
Measure  for  Measure  if  we  wish  to  know  why  no  Vic- 
torian comedy  has  held  the  stage.  We  might  by  a 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Hudson's  criticism,  learn  many 
other  things  about  comic  scenes  in  the  novels  written 
in  England  and  America  by  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  predecessors.  Like  Mrs.  Jameson,  I  am 
merciful,  and  forbear  to  say  what  one  might  learn  about 
Mr.  Hudson  himself.  But  we  should  learn  very  little 
about  Measure  for  Measure •,  much  less  than  from  Mrs. 
Lennox  or  even  from  Sir  William  D'Avenant. 

We  should  not  expect  from  Walter  Pater  such  simple 
faith  as  Mr.  Hudson's,  but  faith  he  had.  His  daintily 
phrased  study  of  the  play,  with  its  account  of  "the 
glimpses  we  get  here  of  pleasant  places — the  field  with- 
out the  town,  Angelo's  garden-house,  the  consecrated 
fountain  ....  a  picture  within  a  picture,  but  with 
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fainter  lines  and  a  greyer  atmosphere,"  might  mislead 
the  careless  reader  into  thinking  Measure  for  Measure 
a  sort  of  preliminary  study  for  Marius  the  Epicurean. 
Pater  would  not  have  been  what  he  was  had  he  not 
found  subtle  moral  lessons  conveyed,  "the  very  intricacy 
and  subtlety  of  the  moral  world  itself,  the  difficulty  of 
seizing  the  true  relations  of  so  complex  a  material,  the 
difficulty  of  just' judgment,  of  judgment  that  shall  not 
be  unjust."  The  play  "develops  in  us  the  conception 
of  this  poetical  justice,  and  the  yearning  to  realize  it, 
the  true  justice  of  which  Angelo  knows  nothing,  because 
it  lies  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
acknowledged  law." 

He,  like  his  predecessors,  saw  something  of  Shake- 
speared  actual  play.  He  found  in  it  "the  judgments  of 
the  humourist  also,  who  follows  with  a  half-amused  but 
always  pitiful  sympathy,  the  various  ways  of  human 
disposition";  but  one  sees  this  expression — a  little  less 
than  half-amused,  a  little  more  than  half-pitying — as 
somewhat  more  characteristic  of  Walter  Pater  than  of 
.William  Shakespeare.  Although  he  admits  that  the 
play  "remains  a  comedy,"  he  finds  it  "hardly  less  full 
of  what  is  tragic  in  man's  existence  than  if  Claudio  had 
indeed  'stooped  to  death'."  But  he  contrasts  these  two 
statements  with  a  "yet;"  the  conception  of  comedy  as. 
possibly  more  tragic  than  tragedy  was  not  acceptable 
in  1874. 

Pater  was  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  which  Mrs. 
Lennox  could  not  admit  the  existence,  arid  describes 
Angelo  as  an  "austere  judge  fallen  suddenly  into  utmost 
corruption  by  a  momentary  contact  with  supreme 
purity."  But  he  was  obliged  to  explain  this  "supreme 
purity,"  this  "cold  and  chastened  personality,"  this 
"cloistral  whiteness,"  by  a  theory  which  could  have 
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occurred  only  to  the  interpreter  of  La  Gioconda,  the 
theory  that,  in  the  scene  with  the  doomed  Claudio,  "she 
develops  a  new  character,  and  shows  herself  suddenly 
of  kindred  with  those  strangely  conceived  women,  like 
Webster's  Vittoria,  who  unite  to  a  seductive  sweetness 
something  of  a  dangerous  and  tigerlike  changefulness  of 
feeling."  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Hudson,  if  he  knew  this 
characterization,  was  not  much  pleased  with  it.  He 
might  well  have  been  even  more  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  the  end  the  play  sinks  down  "into  almost  homely 
comedy"  and  completely  bewildered  if  he  read  that 
Claudio,  whom  he  had  described  as  a  "right-thinking" 
young  man,  was  "a  flowerlike  young  man,  whom, 
prompted  by  a  few  hints  from  Shakespeare,  the  imag- 
ination easily  clothes  with  all  the  bravery  of  youth." 
Shakespeare's  imagination  might  have  done  this — 
though  I  doubt  if  it  did — but  Mr.  Hudson's,  we  will 
hope,  did  not. 

I  have  perhaps  quoted  too  much  from  Pater's 
exquisite  essay,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  fantasies 
which  he  projected  upon  the  play  is  more  easily  dis- 
cerned from  the  turn  of  his  phrases  than  from  any  sum- 
mary of  his  ideas.  We  should  still  fail,  however,  to  be 
wholly  aware  of  what  this  essay  tells  us  about  Walter 
Pater  if  we  overlooked  his  only  reference  to  Pompey 
and  Mistress  Overdone.  Shakespeare  himself  might 
have  failed  to  find  the  two  in  "a  group  of  persons, 
attractive,  full  of  desire,  vessels  of  the  genial,  seed- 
bearing  powers  of  nature,  a  gaudy  existence  flowering 
out  over  the  old  court  and  city  of  Vienna,  a  spectacle 
of  the  fulness  and  pride  of  life  which  to  some  may  seem 
to  touch  the  verge  of  wantonness." 

With  later  critics,  at  least  with  those  whose  point 
of  view  is   contemporary  with   the   date   confidingly 
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assigned  to  their  work  by  publishers,  it  is  less  easy  to 
deal.  Their  background  is  too  nearly  our  own,  their 
opinions  too  closely  akin  to  our  own  to  be  readily 
distinguishable  from  what  we  believe  to  be  true.  Only 
succeeding  generations  will  be  aware  of  how  much  of 
ourselves  we  disclose  when  we,  in  our  turn,  show  what 
Measure  for  Measure  really  is.  We  are  as  happily 
certain  as  were  Mrs.  Lennox  and  Mr.  Hudson  that  we 
are  seeing  the  play  Shakespeare  really  wrote,  and  we 
are  only  too  possibly  equally  wrong.  The  late  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  a  little  removed  from  us,  however; 
he  was  at  least  "pre-Joycian" — a  fact  which  would 
have  delighted  him  had  he  been  aware  of  it. 

Writing  in  1907,  he  found  the  Shakespeare  of  Vic- 
torian imagination  absurd. 

In  criticisms  of  Measure  for  Measure,  we  are  commonly 
presented  with  a  picture  of  Vienna  as  a  black  pit  of  seething 
wickedness;  and  against  this  background  there  rises  the 
dazzling,  white,  and  saintly  figure  of  Isabella.  The  picture 
makes  a  good  enough  Christmas  card,  but  it  is  not  Shake- 
speare. If  the  humourous  scenes  are  needed  only,  as  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  says,  "to  present  without  disguise  or  extenua- 
tion a  world  of  moral  license  and  corruption,"  why  are  they 
humorous? 

Later  he  speaks  of  Isabella  as  "touched  now  and  again 
by  Shakespeare's  irony."  Nor  does  he  try  to  rescue 
the  Duke  as  a  moral  example.  "The  Duke,  a  man  of 
the  quickest  intelligence  and  sympathy,  shirks  his 
public  duties,  and  plays  the  benevolent  spy."  From 
these  two  comments  those  who  see  certain  resemblances 
between  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that 
of  the  twentieth  may  suck  great  comfort. 

But  if  Raleigh  refused  to  sacrifice  the  play  to  a 
nineteenth-century  ideal  and  denied  that  it  was  "by 
accident  that  Shakespeare  calls  Isabella  back  from  the 
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threshold  of  the  nunnery,  and  after  passing  her  through 
the  furnace  of  trial,  marries  her  to  the  Duke,"  he  still 
remained  a  Protestant  Christian,  with  the  proper 
Protestant  protest  against  nunneries;  for  he  adds,  "She 
too,  like  Angelo,  is  redeemed  for  worldly  uses."  Even 
the  wise  Sir  Walter  was  assured  that  Shakespeare  was 
writing  of  a  world  in  which  men  and  women  must 
expect  to  "pass  through  the  furnace  of  trial"  in  order 
to  be  "redeemed."  Although  he  almost  reached  the 
Vienna  of  Shakespeare's  play,  he  took  with  him  some 
traditional  nineteenth-century  English  luggage. 

To  quote  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  in  1922  is  to  approach  still  more  dan- 
gerously near  our  own  prepossessions.  But  he  raises  a 
point  which  concerns  our  whole  discussion  when  he 
asks,  "What  is  wrong  with  this  play?  Evidently  some- 
thing is  wrong,  since  the  critics  so  tangle  themselves  in 
apologies  and  interpretations  ....  A  work  of  art  which 
leaves  this  perplexity  has  missed  success."  Whatever 
I  may  believe  about  Sir  Arthur's  contention,  I  could 
scarcely  deny  its  truth  in  such  a  paper  as  this  without 
indiscreet  self-revelation.  But  it  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  make  an  enquiry.  Is  it  not  equally  possible 
that  the  very  best  evidence  that  the  play  has  not  missed 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  provoked 
successive  generations  of  critics  to  contradict  one  an- 
other about  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  their 
contemporaries  have  contradicted  one  another  about 
life  and  the  values  thereof?  And  is  not  the  perplexity 
of  which  Sir  Arthur  speaks  perhaps  in  itself  an  indica- 
tion of  a  temper  of  mind  not  uncommon  in  the  nineteen 
twenties? — although,  had  Sir  Arthur  been  born  a  little 
later,  he  might  have  regarded  such  perplexity  as  some- 
thing to  be  taken  for  granted,  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
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Certainly  the  perplexities  which  we  have  previously 
noted  have  been  largely  induced  by  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  what  the  critic  thought  he 
wrote,  by  the  conflict  between  the  real  play  and  the 
critics'  preconceptions.  In  all  fairness,  however,  we 
should  know  more  of  the  particular  problem  which  dis- 
turbed Sir  Arthur.  At  the  heart  of  it,  not  unnaturally, 
is  Isabella,  and  he  states  the  question  thus:  "Isabella, 
more  than  any  other  character  of  the  play,  should 
carry  our  sympathy  with  her,  or,  at  the  least,  our  under- 
standing. But  does  she?  On  the  contrary,  the  critics 
can  make  nothing  of  her,  or— which  is  worse — they 
make  two  opposite  women  of  her,  and  praise  or  blame 
her  accordingly."  And,  after  admirably  summarizing 
these  two  views,  he  is  driven  to  admitting — in  italics — 
Shakespeare's  "failure  to  make  Isabella  a  consistent 
character."  In  order  to  save  Shakespeare's  reputation, 
therefore,  he  has  recourse  to  a  theory — not  in  itself 
improbable — that  the  text  as  we  have  it  is  an  imperfect 
amalgam  of  at  least  two  versions  of  the  play  written 
at  different  times  and  never  harmonized.  No  one  who 
has  examined  the  evidence  can  deny  the  possibility — 
I  should  admit  the  probability— that  there  are  incon- 
sistencies in  the  text  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  But 
inconsistencies  in  the  text  are  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistencies in  characterization.  It  is  not  my  present 
business  to  assert  or  to  deny  the  consistency  of  Isa- 
bella's character.  What  I  may  maintain  is  that  the 
belief  in  this  inconsistency  is  at  least  as  indicative  of 
Sir  Arthur's  mind  and  its  preconceptions  as  it  is  of 
Shakespeare's.  And  I  may  hazard  one  guess  as  to  what 
that  indication  is. 

In  his  discussion  of  Angelo  Sir  Arthur  says,  "we  also 
remind  ourselves  that  Shakespeare  could  have  turned 
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this  Puritan  Angelo  into  a  comic  figure,  an  he  would; 
that  he  has  resisted  the  temptation,  and  has  indicated, 
in  2.4,  a  true  'soul's  tragedy'."  To  Sir  Arthur,  then, 
the  conception  of  Angelo  as  a  proper  subject  for  the 
comic  muse  was  a  "temptation,"  and  to  him  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  depicted  a  "soul's  tragedy"  (the  refer- 
ence to  Browning  is  not  to  be  overlooked)  is  proof  that 
he  did  not  yield  to  this  temptation.  To  one  convinced 
of  this,  Isabella — in  order  to  be  consistent — had  to  be 
one  thing  or  the  other,  had  to  "carry  our  sympathy 
with  her"  or  meet  our  dislike,  had  to  be  a  figure  of 
comedy  or  one  of  tragedy.  Sir  Arthur's  world  is  not 
the  Victorian  world;  for  he  is  able  to  defend  the  bawdi- 
ness  of  a  bawd;  but  it  is  still  a  world  in  which  it  is  the 
poet's  business  to  find  design  and  order,  a  world  in  which 
Browning  can  be  praised  for  his  "thought."  And  once 
more  I  may  suggest  that  the  contemplation  of  such 
criticism  as  this  may  help  to  explain  why  it  is  not 
merely  the  technique  of  the  plays  of  Pinero  and  Jones 
which  makes  them  seem  strangely  old-fashioned  to  the 
admirer  of  The  Great  God  Brown  and  Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author. 

Sir  Arthur,  then,  like  each  of  his  predecessors, 
shows,  by  the  manner  of  his  approach  to  Measure  for 
Measure,  certain  assumptions  characteristic  of  himself 
and  of  the  generation  to  which  he  belongs.  The  play  is 
fixed,  the  printed  record  of  a  conception  perfectly 
realized  only  by  Shakespeare's  mind;  but  its  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  others  alters  as  generations  pass.  A 
thorough  study  of  these  varying  perceptions  in  their 
relation  to  the  unchanging  record  would  reveal,  as  I 
have  here  tried  merely  to  suggest,  much  of  value  which 
is  bound  to  escape  the  historian  of  literature  who  is 
attentive  to  self-revelation  only  when  it  is  intentional. 
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If,  then,  the  very  errors  of  a  critic  are  perhaps  his 
most  permanent  contribution  to  knowledge,  it  might 
be  wholly  desirable  for  us  to  do— what  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly do,  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not — and  that 
is  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  truth  about 
Measure  for  Measure  as  we  see  it  today.  If  one  of  us 
were  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  almost  certainly 
endeavor  to  show  that  Angelo's  "soul's  tragedy"  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  comedy,  that  the  supposed  incon- 
sistencies in  Shakespeare's  portrait  of  him  and  in  that 
of  Isabella  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  human 
consistency,  and  that  this  so-called  ''tragedy  with  a 
happy  ending"  is  a  comedy  the  end  of  which  would 
make  any  self-respecting  angel  weep.  By  so  doing  he 
might  or  might  not  set  forth  Shakespeare's  intention; 
but,  in  so  far  as  he  made  his  points  clear,  he  would 
throw  as  much  light  upon  contemporary  comedy  as  he 
would  by  discussing  it  directly.  He  would  thus  give  to 
posterity  one  more  bit  of  evidence  from  which  to  con- 
struct a  portrait — not  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1927. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  RESTORATION  COMEDY 

Restoration  Comedy  has  always,  I  think,  needed 
protection.  It  was  simply  offensive  to  Jeremy  Collier 
and  his  kind  in  the  seventeenth  century;  Addison 
suffered  it,  but  was  pained  at  its  indelicacy;  Lamb  with 
characteristic  gentleness  provided  it  with  a  dream-veil 
that  carried  it  into  a  realm  beyond  the  actual.  Thack- 
eray and  Macaulay  merely  branded  it  as  an  illegitimate 
offspring  of  the  French  and  summarily  excluded  it  from 
the  respectable  British  dramatic  hearthstone.  Cer- 
tainly the  Comedy  has  been  unfortunate  in  its  critics 
of  later  days.  They  have  too  quickly  regarded  it  as 
the  product  of  an  age  that  had  abandoned  all  moral 
standards.  Thus  it  has  had  to  bear  sins  perhaps  not 
entirely  its  own.  It  may  be  the  Comedy's  misfortune 
to  reflect  too  faithfully  the  society  that  encouraged  its 
development.  At  any  rate,  critics  who  have  not  been 
able  to  damn  it  on  its  own  account  have  easily  found 
the  age  responsible  for  its  iniquities.  This  latter  pro- 
cedure of  criticism  is  sometimes  hopefully  modified  by 
a  slight  concession  to  the  claims  of  dramatic  art. 
Allardyce  Nicoll  describes  Restoration  society  in  terms 
as  lurid  as  those  of  Jeremy  Collier,  but  finds  in  the  end 
that  "despite  and  sometimes  because  of  these  limita- 
tions, this  drama  ....  gave  to  art  something  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  either  in  the  theatre  of 
Athens,  with  its  thirty  thousand  spectators,  or  in  the 
theatre  of  Elizabeth,  with  its  mixed  audiences  of  ap- 
prentices and  peers."    Nicoll  tries  to  be  fair,  but  there 
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lurks  in  his  criticism  the  toxin  that  weakens  all  judg- 
ments of  this  comedy.  This  poison  is  generated  when- 
ever moral  and  esthetic  standards  are  mixed.  To 
describe  the  comedy  is  safe;  to  judge  it  is  hazardous, 
because  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  circular  reasoning 
that  characterizes  the  Collier-Congreve  controversy. 
Collier  might  accuse  the  dramatists  of  corrupting  the 
manners  of  the  age;  Congreve  could  retort  that  the 
manners  of  the  age  had  corrupted  the  dramatists,  and 
could  add  that  if  the  parsons  would  do  their  duty  they 
might  reform  the  manners,  and  thereby  the  dramatists 
too.  The  same  matter  with  less  art  than  Congreve  had 
at  his  disposal  takes  the  form  of  the  judgment  that 

such  a  comedy  bore  a  natural  resemblance  to  the  society 
which  gave  it  birth.  That  society  manifested  no  profound 
interest  in  the  momentous  issues  that  hung  upon  the  political 
strength  of  the  period.  Its  only  tribute  to  religion  was  a 
persistent  effort  to  escape  all  the  restraints  which  any  form 
of  morality  might  impose.  All  its  energies  were  consequently 
absorbed  in  leading  the  dance  through  a  profligate  carnival 
of  the  senses.  It  was  therefore  incapable  of  the  generous 
romantic  interest  of  Elizabethan  England  or  of  the  golden 
age  of  Spain.  It  was  totally  averse  to  reflecting  on  the 
mystery  of  life  or  the  problems  of  destiny.  It  was  interested 
only  in  itself  and  its  own  superficial  amusements. 

The  critic  who  is  responsible  for  the  foregoing  observes 
that  "since  virtue  and  chivalry  no  longer  molded  men's 
thoughts  or  influenced  their  actions,  what  could  play- 
wrights do  but  fashion  the  scenes  about  them  into  a 
long  succession  of  Relapses  and  Plain  Dealers?"  Would 
that  this  observation  were  true!  If  it  were,  what  might 
we  not  say  about  Restoration  drama  as  a  whole?  We 
are  obliged  to  remind  the  critic  that  there  was  only  one 
Relapse^  and  as  well  only  one  Plain  Dealer. 
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So  suggestive  a  critic  as  Dobree  seems  to  stumble 
into  the  traditional  trap.  ''If  we  are  disgusted  at  the 
impurities  which,"  he  says, 

are  the  material  of  much  of  this  comedy,  are  they  handled 
with  sufficient  skill  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the  subject 
matter?  Or  is  there,  in  spite  of  much  that  disgusts  us, 
enough  beauty  and  intelligence  to  overbalance  our  revulsion 
in  favour  of  delight?  Or  can  we  simply  accept  the  life  of  the 
times;  and  without  associating  it  with  ourselves,  derive 
interest  and  pleasure  from  the  observation  and  understanding 
of  men  whose  outlook  on  life  died  with  their  erring  ladies  some 
two  centuries  ago?  Surely  this  seems  the  reasonable  attitude. 

Mr.  Dobree  has  indulged  in  a  neat  bit  of  rationalization. 
To  obscure  the  subject  matter  by  means  of  the  method 
of  treating  it  is  much  like  trying  to  visualize  a  painting 
by  Hogarth  by  reading  his  essay  on  the  technique  of 
drawing.  To  overbalance  the  disgust  by  means  of 
delight  is  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 
Neither  a  dyed-in-the-wool  literalist  nor  a  hard-minded 
scientist  will  pay  much  attention  to  the  suave  argu- 
ments of  the  well-fed  trimmer.  And  to  dissociate  the 
"life  of  the  times"  from  ourselves  is  to  take  to  ourselves 
a  superiority  that  the  facts  of  human  nature  do  not 
warrant  our  doing.  I  am  willing  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion that  to  the  influence  of  the  period  we  owe  the  kind 
of  drama  that  has  been  a  scandal  to  the  moralists  and 
an  offense  to  the  artists.  I  venture  to  think,  however, 
that  not  those  forces  traditionally  regarded  as  respon- 
sible for  the  scandalous  comedy  are  the  primary  influ- 
ences that  determined  its  nature.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  were  not  beneath  those  manners,  a  system 
of  ideas,  of  which  the  manners,  and  incidentally,  the 
comedy,  were  not  a  "realization."    It  seems  proper  to 
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believe  that  the  outward  and  visible  conduct  of  a 
society  is  controlled  by  springs  of  action  that  are  much 
more  significant  than  the  conduct  itself. 

There  were  more  things  in  London  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  cuckolding 
and  wenching. 

But  now  since  the  king's  return  the  blindness  of  the 
former  Ages  and  the  miseries  of  this  last,  are  vanish'd  away: 
now  men  are  generally  weary  of  the  Relicks  of  Antiquity, 
and  satiated  with  Religious  disputes:  now  not  only  the  eyes 
of  men,  but  their  hands  are  open,  and  prepar'd  to  labour: 
Now  is  there  universal  desire,  and  appetite  after  knowledge, 
after  the  peaceable,  the  fruitful,  the  nourishing  knowledge: 
and  not  after  that  of  antient  Sects  which  yielded  hard  indi- 
gestible arguments  or  sharp  contentions  instead  of  food,  which 
when  the  minds  of  men  required  bread,  gave  them  only  a 
stone  and  for  fish  a  serpent. 

In  these  words  does  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  biographer 
of  the  infant  Royal  Society,  strike  a  note  that  during 
the  next  two  centuries  is  to  grow  into  a  swelling  theme. 
This  call  to  the  scientists  was  not  sounded  to  a  narrow 
"sect"  but  to  a  body  of  performers  drawn  from  all  sorts, 
conditions,  and  professions  of  men,  from  royalty  in 
Westminster  to  the  trader  in  the  city,  from  the  doctor 
in  the  university  to  the  navigator  on  the  high  seas.  It 
is  true  that  the  comic  writers  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  collectors  of  the  stings  of  wasps,  the  searchers  of 
perpetual  motion,  and  their  enthusiastic  brethren;  but 
"one  is  led  to  guess  shrewdly  that  the  superficiality  of 
the  scientist  In  comedy  is  due  largely  to  the  superficial 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  play  writers.  To  them  it 
was  a  humor  and  nothing  more."  It  may  be  true  that 
the  satiric   arrows  of  the  playwrights  darkened   the 
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scientific  sun;  it  is,  however,  significant  that  those  men 
assumed  that  their  audiences  were  well  enough  informed 
to  know  what  the  battle  was  about.  I  cannot  help 
detecting  in  the  over-boldness  of  men  and  women  in 
their  relationships  and  in  the  frankness  of  their  con- 
duct, instead  of  an  abandonment  of  all  moral  standards, 
an  approach  to  conduct,  if  not  technically  scientific,  yet 
genuinely  experimental.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  setting 
up  hypotheses;  scientists  were  engaged  in  collecting 
curious  facts.  They  were  doing  what  ethnologists 
twenty  years  ago  were  doing,  making  reports.  Any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  during  the  early  years  of  its  activity  will 
smile,  no  doubt,  at  the  naivete;  but  the  one  who  thinks 
for  a  moment  will  stop  to  admire  the  earnest  sincerity. 
Shadwell's  Virtuoso  is  an  amusing  burlesque  of  a  scien- 
tific ''projector."  Whether  or  not  he  was  a  quack 
neither  Shadwell  nor  his  audience  knew.  The  latter 
were  not  in  a  position  to  judge  that  matter.  The  gen- 
eral impression  made  by  the  comedy  upon  me  was  that 
Shadwell  is  much  more  severe  upon  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  beaux  and  the  wits  than  upon 
the  misdirected  enthusiasm  of  the  Virtuoso  himself. 
I  might  argue  that  Shadwell,  whose  character  both  as 
dramatist  and  man  has  been  darkened  by  Dryden,  had 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  there  was  more  in  these 
curiosities  of  Gresham  College  than  his  age  realized. 
I'll  not  do  that  now.  I  am  suggesting  only  that  the 
materials  of  experimental  science  were  so  much  a  part 
of  the  thinking  of  the  period  that  their  use  by  drama- 
tists was  almost  a  guaranty  of  a  successful  play.  The 
moment  when  these  materials  so  familiar  to  all  could 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  or  the  welfare  of 
society,  that  moment,  I  say,  would  change  the  whole 
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course  of  human  thought  and  conduct.1  I  am  sug- 
gesting further  that  these  materials  and  these  methods 
of  science  were  significantly  affecting  thought  and  con- 
duct. They  were  bringing  about  a  questioning  that 
has  been  judged  as  flippant,  cynical,  disillusioned.  With 
all  the  admitted  ugliness  of  the  Comedy  which  is  a 
striking  representation  of  this  questioning  attitude, 
there  marches  a  distinct  desire  to  know  how  to  live  in 
a  suddenly  altered  external  world. 

Of  course,  it  may  not  be  so  simple  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  may  have  over-emphasized  the  influence  of 
the  newly  awakened  scientific  spirit  upon  the  daily 
conduct  of  society.  When  the  story  of  seventeenth- 
century  thought  is  finally  told  in  a  popular  version  the 
facts  will  doubtless  become  clear.  One  aspect  of  Restor- 
ation Comedy  that  has  led  to  its  deepest  damnation 
assumes,  however,  a  different  cast  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  my  contention.  I  refer  to  wenching  and  one  of 
its  attendant  sports,  cuckolding.  Now  both  these 
amusements  we  have  always  with  us.  Swift  once 
pointed  out  in  a  brilliant  essay  that  vocabulary  alone, 
not  human  nature^  changes.  One  may  hold  the  opinion 
that  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas.  This  opinion  is  not 
necessarily  sound;  for  words  may  be  only  the  faintest 
of  shadows  of  ideas.  Some  words  are  only  taboos 
parading  in  the  disguise  of  a  sophisticated  society.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  institution  of  the  civil 


1  I  must  quote  these  sentences  from  Sprat  to  indicate  the  change  that 
is  approaching: 

"It  is  true,  that  terrible  evil  [the* plague]  has  hitherto  in  all  countries, 
been  generally  too  strong,  for  the  former  remedies  of  Art.  But  why  should 
we  think  that  it  will  continue  so  forever?  Why  may  we  not  believe,  that  in 
all  the  vast  compass  of  Natural  virtues  of  things  yet  conceal'd  there  is  still 
reserved  an  Antidote  that  shall  be  equal  to  this  poison?  If  in  such  cases 
we  only  accuse  the  Anger  of  Providence,  or  the  cruelty  of  Nature:  we  lay 
the  blame  where  it  is  not  justly  to  be  laid.  It  ought  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  the  negligence  of  men  themselves  that  such  difficult  cures  are  without 
the  bounds  of  their  reason's  power."    (p.  123.) 
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marriage  ceremony  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  most 
revolutionary  acts.  To  be  sure,  it  fell  into  disuse  after 
the  Restoration;  true  also,  that  it  was  but  the  Inde- 
pendent's challenge  to  one  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Catholicism,  Anglican  as  well  as  Roman.  These  facts 
are  incidental  to  the  importance  of  the  act.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  whose  study  of  the  subject  has  been 
far  more  extensive  than  mine,  that  the  institution  of  the 
civil  ceremony  meant  more  to  the  thinking  of  seven- 
teenth-century England  than  its  sponsor  could  know  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction  as  a  valid  foundation  for 
matrimonial  bliss.  It  became  a  challenge  to  another 
"relick  of  antiquity,"  it  struck  at  one  of  those  vocabu- 
lary taboos  that  frequently  enough  give  way  before 
experiment,  and,  good  or  ill,  the  effect  must  have  been 
to  set  currents  of  thought  overflowing  into  channels  but 
poorly  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  new  streams. 
Puritanism  had  failed  as  a  political  machine;  and  as  a 
moral  instrument  it  proved  a  kind  of  boomerang.  It 
had  struck  off  the  fetters  of  theological  authority,  but 
in  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  That  is,  although  the 
Church  regained  her  primacy  in  matrimony,  yet  the 
number  of  Fleet  marriages  must  have  encouraged  the 
growing  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  matters  of 
conduct. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  soundness  of  the  position  that 
too  much  individual  responsibility  is  merely  another 
name  for  license.  It  may  not  be  that  a  social  order 
reaches  its  solidarity  when  it  places  the  individual's  sat- 
isfaction of  impulse  above  his  willingness  to  share  with 
others  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  law.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  a  social  order  will  sur- 
vive if  it  does  not  from  time  to  time  subject  its  founda- 
tions to  a  search  for  weak  spots.    It  is  probably  a  fact 
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that  an  honest  social  order  never  was;  there  have  been 
times  when  society  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  honest. 
Thanks  to  Restoration  Comedy,  I  think  we  have  pre- 
served for  us  a  fairly  faithful  picture  of  a  society  at  one 
of  these  "becoming"  times.  The  attention  directed  to 
experiment  in  scientific  matters  helped  to  create  an 
atmosphere  which  affected  moral  conduct.  The  shifting 
of  theological  ground  created  a  necessity  for  social 
adjustment.  Perhaps  this  adjustment  is  most  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  position  woman  took  toward  her 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Briefly  to  exemplify  this 
position  is  not  easy.  Let  me  quote,  however,  from  three 
plays  that  fairly  well  represent  the  comedy  of  the 
period: 


Eugenia: 


Jane: 


again, 
Gatty  : 


Ariana: 


I  do  so  [love  the  man  of  whom  she  is  speaking  to 
her  maid],  Jane,  ah!  were  my  husband  such  a 
man,  how  happy  a  creature  should  I  be?  but  I 
was  forced  to  marry  him  to  please  my  parents. 

'Tis  then  your  turn  to  please  yourself  now  with 
a  gallant,  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  husband; 
when  a  man  will  press  a  woman  to  marry  against 
her  inclinations,  he  lays  the  foundation  himself 
of  being  a  Cuckold  after.2 

How  I  envy  that  Sex:  Well!  we  cannot  plague 
'em  enough,  when  we  have  it  in  our  Power,  for 
those  Privileges  which  Custom  has  allow'd  'em 
above  us. 

The  Truth  is,  they  can  run  and  ramble  here 
And  there,  and  everywhere,  and  we,  poor  Fools, 
Rather  think  the  better  of  'em.3 


2  London  Cuckolds,  Act  II,  sc.  i. 
» She  Would  if  She  Could,  Act  I. 
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and  again, 

Lucinda:  Why  let  it  [the  world]  think;  this  fear  of  the 
World  destroys  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  woman's 
life:  Hang  the  World,  a  woman  that  minds  what 
the  World  thinks  or  says,  had  better  never  have 
been  in  the  World.4 

Women  begin  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  they  are  but  goods  and  chattels,  and  that  the 
ceremony  of  holy  matrimony  is  necessarily  a  guaranty 
of  conjugal  bliss  or  of  marital  equality.  And  so  women 
experiment  and  rediscover  the  ancient  privileges  and 
powers  established  and  bequeathed  to  them  in  Eden. 
True  daughters  of  Eve  are  they.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
interesting  characters  of  Restoration  Comedy  are 
women,  and  without  question  the  most  fascinating 
of  these  is  that  apotheosis  of  Restoration  women, 
Millamant. 

This  frankness  and  unconventionality  has  often  been 
turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  moral  tone  of  Restora- 
tion Comedy.  If  it  were  not  that  I  have  proceeded  to 
justify  that  Comedy  by  a  theory  that  considers  chang- 
ing values  or  ideas,  I  should  have  recourse  to  another 
set  of  facts.  These  I  can  only  touch  upon.  Criticism 
up  to  the  present  time  has  rarely  made  enough  of  the 
changes  that  visibly  took  place  in  the  methods  of 
Restoration  Comedy  from  its  beginning — the  reopening 
of  the  theaters  in  1660 — to  the  end  of  the  century.  It 
is  because  of  the  faint  recognition  of  these  changes  that 
misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Comedy  have  be- 
come general.  If  one  follows,  year  by  year,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  comedies  on  the  stage  or  in  print,  one 
observes  that  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  century  that 
4  She  Gallants,  Act  I. 
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the  true  type — that  wicked,  insinuating,  abandoned, 
and  godless  comedy  began  to  assume  a  form.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  Charles's  reign,  Brome,  Shirley, 
Massinger,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson  served  both 
playwright  and  manager  to  keep  the  audiences  of  the 
two  theaters  amused.  Dryden  struck  into  a  form  suited 
to  his  public's  taste  anything — English,  French,  or 
Spanish — that  came  to  his  hand.  Shadwell  clung  close 
to  his  idol  Ben.  "Humors"  ran  strong  in  the  blood 
that  was  heated  with  wine  and  infected  with  the  pox. 
Oi  such  stuff  was  Restoration  Comedy  made,  a  tradi- 
tional comic  mold  into  which  any  material  at  hand  was 
run.  In  1676  Etherege's  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  was  pro- 
duced. Charles  II  suggested  to  Crowne  the  composition 
of  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  The  play  appeared  in  1684,  the 
year  Charles  died.  From  the  eighties  on,  the  art  of 
comedy  was  following  two  ways,  and  though  the  ways 
may  have  crossed  each  other  now  and  again,  yet  they 
led  to  separate  and  distinct  destinations.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  "humors"  comedy  to  that  jtype 
of  farce  which  gains  its  effects  by  means  of  the  "eccen- 
tric" character.  It  is  much  more  to  the  point  at  this 
time  to  suggesT  that,  on  that  second  highway  of  change, 
comedy  was  moving  unhesitatingly  toward  the  comedy 
of  wit,  that  type  in  which  the  characters,  though  repre- 
sentatives of  types,  achieve  their  place  not  so  much  by 
an  exaggeration  of  conventional — "humorous" — eccen- 
tricities as  by  an  exhibition  of  those  traits  that  are 
normal  in  the  society  of  which  the  character  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  ideal,  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  society 
is  conformity  to  a  definite  pattern  of  conduct,  that  of 
wit  and  breeding,  k  may  t>e  true  that  a  reputation  for 
virtue  Is  more  highly  prized  than  virtue  itself.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  this  is  the  case.    It  should  be  noticed 
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that  the  characters  who  place  reputation  higher  than 
honesty  itself  are  the  objects  of  the  dramatist's  severest 
satire.  They  are  the  persons  whose  conformity  to  a 
social  code  shows  a  lack  not  only  of  taste  but  of  breed- 
ing. Of  such  are  Lady  Cockwood,  Mrs.  Loveit,  Lady 
Wishfort.  The  men  who  covet  the  reputation  for  wit 
without  possessing  the  quality  itself  are,  without  ques- 
tion, delightful  creations  of  dramatic  comedy.  They 
are,  however,  those  at  whom  the  shafts  of  satire  from 
their  fellow-players  as  well  as  from  the  dramatist  are 
hurled  most  often.  Their  refusal  to  conform,  springing 
from  that  egotism  of  which  I  spoke  earlier,  lacks  not 
only  good  taste  but  also  wit. 

These  comedies,  which  have  emerged  from  the 
dramatic  chaos  and  puritanical  night,  show  us  a  society 
struggling  for  adjustment  in  a  newly  discovered  world. 
That  new  world  proposed  to  men  and  women  an  equal- 
ity scarcely  known  before  to  English  society.  In  doing 
so  it  proposed  new  bases  for  marriage  and  family  life. 
But  love  in  a  cottage  was  hardly  practicable,  nor  was  it 
desirable  to  a  man  who  had  known  the  pleasures  of  the 
palaces.  Love  in  the  city  with  a  rich  though  impotent 
old  merchant  may* not  have  been  pleasant,  but  it 
was  more  prudent  for  a  woman  who  knew  that  brisk 
though  poor  young  gallants  could  be  found  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  Society  intellectually  leaped  far  ahead 
of  the  economic  restraints,  which,  it  must  be  known, 
have  an  annoying  way  of  refusing  to  be  moved  by  the 
romantic  notions  of  young  heads.  The  new  world  of 
the  late  seventeenth  century  offered  to  society  still 
other  proposals.  The  king  who  returned  to  the  throne 
had  lost  some  of  his  divinity.  This  monarch,  Charles 
Stuart,  second  of  the  name,  made  up  for  that  loss  by 
his  excessive  humanity,  if  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
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those  weaknesses  which  have  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  been  regarded  as  specially  the  prop- 
erty of  the  human  species. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  these  comedies  are  dramas 
of  youth  triumphant,  youth  flaming,  perhaps,  but  for- 
ever triumphant.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  vigor, 
the  strenuousness  of  the  great  company  of  young  men 
who  flung  themselves  impudently  through  the  gay 
whirl  of  life  represented  by  the  drama  should  be  singled 
out  as  the  crowning  expression  of  shamelessness.  The 
modern  and  conventional  moral  code  was  formulated  in 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  murder  of  the  first 
Charles.  And  coeval  with  that  code  is  the  critic  with 
a  "moral"  standard.  Judge  FalstafT,  Hal,  Romeo, 
Benedick,  Malvolio,  Autolycus,  Iago,  Macbeth,  An- 
tony, Angelo,  by  the  same  standard  and  the  characters 
are  likely  to  become  positively  wicked.  But  no  one  but 
an  egregious  moralist  will  apply  the  standard  to  the 
conduct  of  these  persons^!  I  submit  that  for  the  Restora- 
tion young  men,  as  well  as  for  the  Renaissance  young 
men,  the  world  was  full  of  a  number  of  things.  Youth 
does  not  change,;  the  face  of  things  alters  its  make-up. 
The  characters  remain  the  same;  the  scene  shifts,  and 
the  most  engaging  of  all  comedies,  that  of  living,  goes 
on.  The  observer — critic  in  this  case — who  fails  to  see 
this  should  give  up  the  practice  of  theater-going.  Better 
still,  he  should  continue  attendance  at  any  conventicle, 
where  he  may  to  his  heart's  peace  hear  denounced 
without  variation  the  perennial  lewdness  of  fallen 
humanity. 

The  methods  of  the  Comedy  were,  too,  those  of 
lively  youth  in  the  face  of  suspected  doctrines.  Here 
the  moral  critic  points  out  that  Restoration  Comedy 
in  general,  and  the  Comedy  of  Manners  in  particular 
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(with  more  gracefulness  and  so  with  deadlier  cynicism), 
denies  to  love  more  than  the  physical  attraction  be- 
tween the  sexes;  denies  to  marriage  its  sacramental 
nature;  denies  to  friendship  any  generous  impulse  to 
sacrifice  for  another;  denies  to  patriotism  disinterested 
zeal  for  one's  country;  denies  to  religion  the  awfulness 
that  surrounds  its  mysteries.  Denial  is  the  word. 
Denial  of  the  values  that  have  been  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  individual  happiness  and  social  stability. 
Denial  because  of  disillusionment.  Disillusionment  be- 
cause it  had  been  found  that  romantic  love  was  a  dream 
of  fantastic  poets,  because  it  had  been  discovered  that 
marriage  was  hire  and  salary;  that  in  times  of  trial  men 
haa  been  known  to  betray  friends  for  a  handful  of  gold; 
that  patriotism  was  an  empty  catchword  of  factions; 
and  that  religion  was  but  the  pious  cant  of  those  who 
would  cover  sharp  and  secret  practices.  Were  these  the 
discoveries  at  the  bottom  of  that  disillusionment  that 
has  been  seen  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon  Restoration 
Comedy?  In  a  sense,  yes;  at  least  a  certain  fact  had 
been  rediscovered;  namely,  that  theories  of  conduct  did 
not  square  with  the  facts  of  conduct.  Might  one  not 
hazard  a  guess  that  all  Restoration  Comedy,  in  varying 
degrees  of  artistic  excellence,  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
individual's  inalienable  privilege  to  live  naturally  in  a 
world  whose  limits  were  rapidly  becoming  circum- 
scribed, on  the  one  hand  by  a  popular  conventional 
moral  code,  and  on  the  other  were  being  extended  by 
scientific  and  social  experiment  and  research  as  they 
had  not  been  extended  by  the  discoveries  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ?  In  other  words,  may  not  this  Comedy 
be  regarded  as  one  faint  premonitory  glow  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  of  the  enlightenment  that  was  to  follow  hard 
upon  Newton,  Locke,  and  the  Royal  Society?    The 
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apology  for  Restoration  manners  in  terms  of  a  reaction 
against  the  Puritan  prohibitions  is  in  my  opinion  a 
weak  one.  It  is  negative;  and  signifies,  I  think,  an 
evasion.  Restoration  manners  were  positive,  down- 
right, plain-dealing.  Behind  them  was  an  affirmation 
of  the  individual  battling  for  existence  in  a  world  that 
threatened  and  promised  at  the  same  time. 

Born  to  myself,  I  like  myself  alone; 
And  must  conclude  my  Judgment  good,  or  none: 
For  cou'd  my  Sense  be  nought,  how  should  I  know 
Whether  another  Man's  were  good  or  no. 

If  then  I'm  happy,  what  does  it  advance 
Whether  to  Merit  due,  or  Arrogance? 
Oh,  but  the  World  will  take  Offence  thereby! 
Why  then  the  World  shall  suffer  for't,  not  I. 

These  lines  attributed  to  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, perhaps  the  epitome  of  Restoration  manners,  en- 
courage my  theory  of  the  Restoration  period  that  gives 
its  Comedy  reason  for  existing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  critic,  the 
Comedy  of  Manners  disappeared  because  it  was  un- 
sound. "It  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  opinions  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large,"  declares  one 
judge.  This  is  all  too  true,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
tribute  to  popular  taste  or  to  popular  morality.  After 
all,  however,  only  the  poor  bodily  frame  of  the.  Comedy 
of  Manners  met  a  tragic  end.  Its  spirit  lived  on.  It 
found  but  another  house  swept  and  garnished.  Chas- 
tened, perhaps,  it  hovered  over  the  pen  of  Bickerstaff; 
with  much  of  its  native  impudence  it  stirred  Matt 
Prior,  and  awakened  the  torpid  Gay.  I  suspect  that  it 
had  its  share  in  lacerating  the  heart  of  Jonathan  Swift; 
surely  in  devil's  shape  it  led  men  to  their  ruin  in  specu- 
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lation  and  stock-jobbing.  It  was  found  and  ever  will 
be  found  where  youth,  curiosity,  impudence,  courage 
dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  sensitive  individual.  The  form 
peculiar  to  the  seventeenth  century  withered,  for  several 
reasons.  Back  of  them  all  was  business  and  morality — 
the  crowd.  Colley  Gbber  was  partly  to  blame.  I  omit 
Jeremy  Collier  because  he  was  right  as  far  as  he  went. 
Cibber,  however,  with  one  eye  on  the  box  office  and 
the  other  on  the  pulpit,  brought  his  comedies  to  the 
double  focus  of  both  eyes.  He  compromised.  It  was 
not  art,  but  it  satisfied  the  conventionally  moral.  That 
was  the  end;  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  play  the  part 
of  tyrants  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  ax  that  fell 
upon  the  neck  of  Charles  I;  the  biological  right  of  the 
individual  male  to  cuckold  doddering  miserly  husbands, 
or  of  every  individual  female  to  outwit  her  stupid  sis- 
ters was  mortally  wounded  when  the  pious  demon  rose 
in  all  its  mediocrity. 

What  Cibber  began,  Steele  finished.  I  need  only  to 
quote  two  passages,  separated  by  thirty  years  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Man  of 
Mode,  Dorimant  says,  as  he  looks  upon  a  note  he  has 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Loveit: 

What  a  dull  insipid  thing  is  a  Billet-doux  written  in 
Cold  Blood,  after  the  heat  of  the  business  is  over? 
It  is  a  tax  upon  good  Nature  which  I  have 
Here  been  labouring  to  pay,  and  have  done  it, 
But  with  as  much  regret,  as  ever  Fanatick  paid 
The  Royal  acid,  or  Church  Duties;  'T  will 
Have  the  same  Fate,  I  know,  that  all  my  Notes 
To  her  have  had  of  late.    'T  will  not  be  thought 
Kind  enough.    Faith,  women  are  in  th'  right 
When  they  jealously  examine  our  Letters,  for  in  them 
We  always  first  discover  our  decay  of  Passion. 
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In  scene  ii  of  Act  I  of  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Bevil, 
Junior,  is  ' 'discovered"  reading.    He  murmurs: 

These  moral  writers  practise  virtue  after  death.  This 
charming  vision  of  Mirza!  Such  an  author  consulted  in  a 
morning  sets  the  spirit  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  better 
than  a  glass  does  a  man's  person.  But  what  a  day  have  I  to 
go  thruugn!  to  put  on  an  easy  look  with  an  aching  heart! 
If  this  lady  my  father  urges  me  to  marry  should  not  refuse 
me,  my  dilemma  is  insupportable.  But  why  should  I  fear 
it?  Is  she  not  in  equal  distress  with  me?  Has  not  the  letter 
I  have  sent  her  this  morning  confessed  my  inclination  to 
another?  Nay,  have  I  not  moral  assurances  of  her  engage- 
ments, too,  to  my  friend  Myrtle?  It's  impossible  but  she 
must  give  in  to  it;  for,  sure,  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  any 
may  pretend  to.  It  must  be  so — Well,  then,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  being  rejected,  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  to 
my  father,  I  am  ready  to  marry  her.  Then  let  me  resolve 
upon,  what  I  am  not  very  good  at,  though  it  is  an  honest 
dissimulation. 

The  divine  right  of  tyranny  has  been  transplanted. 
There  is  no  longer  individuality,  there  are  only  societVj 
law,  order.  Other?  have  usurped  the  right,  and  to 
others  the  individual  bows  his  head  in  submission. 
Doing  so  he  presses  his  body  and  his  mind  into  the 
mold  of  the  group,  and  the  comedy  that  represents  him 
thus  distorted  dwindles  to  a  moral  tract.  The  impudent 
and  graceless  values  of  Restoration  Comedy  foresaw 
the  rising  tide  of  cant,  I  suspect.  They  rebelled,  but 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  current  against  them  was  over 
strong.  In  the  end  they  followed  the  examples  of  the 
originals  from  which  they  were  drawn.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  retired  to  the  country,  where 
Etherege  sought  him  out  with  a  bantering  letter;  Sir 
Charles    Sedley    settled    down    to    humdrum    respect- 
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ability;  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  repented  in 
his  last  hours.  Society  in  the  end  gained,  no  doubt,  by 
the  reformation  of  these  gentlemen  and  by  the  purifi- 
cation of  its  manners  and  its  comedy.  That  art  was  the 
gainer,  I  am  not  so  willing  to  grant.  That  neither 
proposition  is  to  the  point  I  trust  is  clear.  Too  often 
this  Comedy  is  treated  as  a  temporary  aberration  of 
English  comic  drama,  an  abnormality  induced  by  the 
extraordinary  nervous  strain  of  Puritan  domination. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  contention;  but  its 
conclusion  is  to  make  this  Comedy  an  anomaly.  As 
such  it  has  but  the  significance  of  a  curiosity;  whereas 
it  has  human  significance  which  is  to  be  found  in  its 
representation  of  one  of  those  recurring  efforts  of  indi- 
viduality to  maintain  its  integrity  in  a  world  threat- 
ened by  the  confining  limitations  of  law. 
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A  year  ago  there  was  printed  in  the  Daily  Cali- 
jornian  a  communication  written  by  Lien  Chi  Altangi, 
an  alleged  Chinese  student.  This  letter  criticized  the 
artificial  dress  and  tawdry  use  of  cosmetics  among  the 
women  students  of  the  University.  "They  use,"  it 
said,  "white  powder  on  their  noses,  rub  an  odious  red 
on  their  cheeks,  and  pencil  their  eyebrows  like  a  line 
of  Quamsi  so  that  their  complexions  have  various  colours 
like  the  Tartars  of  Koreki."  "In  short,"  it  continued, 
"most  ladies  here  have  two  faces;  one  face  to  sleep  in, 
and  another  to  show  in  company."  The  morning  this 
was  published  I  was  on  the  campus  to  overhear  what 
comments  I  could.  Before  the  library  a  resentful  senior 
was  complaining  that  a  Chinese  ought  to  show  more 
respect  to  American  girls;  in  the  Cooperative  store  a 
boy  was  taunting  a  freshman  girl  who  had  obviously 
sinned  in  the  manner  of  the  article  he  was  reading 
aloud  to  her;  two  passing  sophomores  revealed  that 
they  were  above  such  criticism,  one  of  them  believing 
that  the  letter  was  written  by  none  other  than  the 
editor  himself,  who,  it  seems,  according  to  her  stand- 
ards, was  a  notorious  Puritan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  letter  had  been  written  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith  in  the  year  1760.  I  transcribed  it 
word  for  word,  with  only  the  proper  names  and  local 
references  changed  to  suit  my  purpose,  exactly  as  it 
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first  appeared  in  the  London  Public  Ledger.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  which  Goldsmith  con- 
tributed under  a  Chinese  nom  de  plume,  several  times 
a  week,  to  that  paper.  The  reception  that  those  letters 
received  is  revealing.  In  the  files  of  the  Ledger  I  have 
found  numerous  communications  to  the  editor,  and 
replies  to  correspondents  who  were  stirred  by  the 
Chinese  contributor  to  indignation,  amusement,  or 
scorn.  Some,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  doubted 
that  ever  a  Chinese  had  written  them,  since  they  were 
composed  in  a  style  which  was  not  what  they  believed 
the  true  oriental  manner.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  certain 
success  of  this  genre  of  satire,  that  after  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years,  in  two  cities  which  are  antipodes, 
the  effect  upon  two  entirely  different  publics  was  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

The  methods  by  which  Goldsmith  gained  such  singu- 
lar success  are,  I  believe,  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
mastery  of  others  in  any  period  of  journalistic  writing. 
A  study  of  what  happened  in  this  case  will  show  how, 
in  a  broad  way,  observer-critics,  veiling  their  identity, 
have  gained  ascendancy  over  others.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  back  briefly  to  a  period 
a  few  years  before  Goldsmith. 

In  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  Richard  Steele  who 
conceived  an  observer-critic.  His  Mr.  Tatler  was  the 
father  of  Mr.  Spectator,  ^and  the  grandfather  of  Lien 
Chi  Altangi.  An  omniscient,  wise  gentleman,  cultured 
and  learned,  he  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
and  won  its  confidence  at  the  moment  of  his  appear- 
ance. The  novelty  of  receiving  instruction  from  one 
who  was  unknown,  and  apparently  no  inconsiderable 
person,  gave  him  unusual  dignity.  From  his  obscurity 
Mr.  Tatler  subjected  his  readers  to  ridicule  so  wisely 
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that  they  came  in  time  to  understand  their  own  faults 
better,  and  to  be  more  tolerant  of  the  follies  of  their 
neighbors. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Tatler's  instructions  held  sway, 
until  the  fickle  newspaper  public,  becoming  less  eager 
for  his  counsels,  was  easily  recaptured  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  gentleman's  son.  And,  while  all 
"humours"  had  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Mr.  Tatler,  the 
circle  of  critics  with  Mr.  Spectator  at  its  head,  Mr.  Will 
Honeycomb,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  Captain  Sentry, 
supplanted  the  universally  learned  individual  and 
placed  "everyman  in  his  humour."  Each  class  of 
society,  the  fop,  the  man  of  commerce,  the  army,  had 
its  representative,  who  exposed  the  weaknesses  and 
virtues  of  his  caste  and  calling.  Mr.  Tatler  had  been 
merely  augmented  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  audience. 

The  observer-critic  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  social  order  had  arisen  which  required 
instruction;  but  he  never  could  have  established  him- 
self as  an  authority  pleasing  to  many  factions,  if  he 
had  not  found  extraordinary  means  to  do  so.  By  con- 
cealing his  identity,  by  veiled  suggestion  of  his  prestige, 
rather  than  by  explanation  of  his  qualifications,  the 
way  was  found.  Mr.  Tatler  and  Mr.  Spectator  would 
have  lost  much  of  their  influence  if  the  public  had  at 
once  guessed  their  identity,  and  had  they  not  become 
the  cause  of  interested  speculation. 

Steele  states  quite  forcefully  that  this  is  so  in  the 
concluding  essay  of  the  Tatler: 

This  work  has  indeed  for  some  time  been  disagreeable  to 
me,  and  the  purpose  of  it  wholly  lost  by  my  being  so  long 
understood  as  the  author.  I  never  designed  in  it  to  give  any 
man  any  secret  wound  by  my  concealment,  but  spoke  in 
the  character  of  an  old  man,  a  philosopher,  a  humourist, 
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an  astrologer,  and  a  censor,  to  allure  my  readers  with  the 
variety  of  my  subjects,  and  insinuate,  if  I  could,  the  weight 

of  reason  with  the  agreeableness  of  wit I  shall  not 

carry  my  humility  so  far  as  to  call  myself  a  vicious  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  must  confess,  my  life  is  at  best  but 
pardonable,  and  with  no  greater  character  than  this,  a  man 
would  make  but  an  indifferent  progress  in  attacking  pre- 
vailing and  fashionable  vices,  which  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  done 
with  a  freedom  of  spirit,  that  would  have  lost  both  its  beauty 
and  efficacy,  had  it  been  pretended  to  by  Mr.  Steele. 

The  essays  of  Steele  and  Addison  live,  in  spite  of 
this  statement,  without  anonymity;  but  one  reason  for 
their  former  influence  has  been  largely  forgotten.  The 
truth  of  Steele's  statement  as  it  concerned  contempo- 
rary readers  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  appreciation 
of  other  qualities.  To  his  readers  the  essays  were 
current  criticism;  to  us  they  are  a  lively  picture  of  a 
past  age.  The  earlier  generation  felt  their  sting;  ours 
remembers  their  charm.  Historians,  forgetful  of  this, 
say  too  much  about  "the  mildness  of  their  satire/' 
since  greater  force  than  bitter  words  was  supplied  by 
the  apparent  authority  of  the  affirmed  source.  What 
they  regarded  as  instruction  pertinent  to  their  life,  we 
regard  as  literature. 

At  the  time  when  Goldsmith  created  his  Tatler  from 
Pekin,  he  had  in  mind,  without  question,  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  his  illustrious  forbears  aimed  to 
write  for  contemporaries  rather  than  posterity.  The 
mysteriously  learned  Bickerstaff  and  the  admired  Spec- 
tator had  had  their  day.  Goldsmith  was  an  inexperi- 
enced, erratic,  young  Irishman,  almost  unknown  in 
"the  republic  of  letters."  Two  years  before  he  had 
arrived  in  London.  He  had  failed  to  support  himself 
at  medicine,  at  pharmacy,  and  at  teaching;  he  had 
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then  fallen  to  hack-writing  when  he  had  barely  a  shirt 
to  his  back.  He  was  in  the  most  extreme  need  of  making 
himself  a  success  in  this  present  occupation  of  sub- 
mitting articles  to  periodicals. 

A  well-known  newspaper  man  of  today  has  a  simple 
formula  for  journalistic  success;  and  he  has  put  it  to 
me  succinctly  in  this  way:  "Writing  for  a  periodical  is 
like  playing  a  game  of  poker;  it  requires  a  combination 
of  three  elements,  luck,  bluff,  and  skill."  In  less  attrac- 
tive form  this  is  what  he  meant:  The  time  must  be  ripe, 
and  the  circumstances  fit  the  ability  of  the  writer;  the 
writer  must  make  his  talents  meet  conditions  through 
ability  or  ingenuity;  the  new  writer  must  invent  a 
scheme  to  attract  the  editor  and  gain  his  public  by  it; 
and,  having  got  that  far,  he  must  have  native  skill 
enough  to  prolong,  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the 
appeal  of  his  contributions. 

At  the  moment  when  Goldsmith  found  himself 
facing  his  problem,  a  host  of  successors  to  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  had  risen  and  fallen  until  Dr.  Johnson 
with  his  recently  concluded  Rambler  and  current  Idler 
had  taken  from  journalism  something  of  its  proper 
quality,  and  added  a  note  of  seriousness  and  learning, 
unsuited  to  journals,  however  delightful  for  the  con- 
templative hour.  A  fresh  appeal,  a  novel  approach  was 
then  if  ever,  in  1760,  opportune. 

That  a  newspaper  public  demands  novelty  is  an 
axiom;  but  the  paradox  holds  that  the  novelty  should 
be  familiar.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  public  wants  in 
reality  something  in  which  it  has  the  pleasure  of 
familiarity  and  anticipated  recognition,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  constantly  demands  change  and  newness, 
a  fresh  twist,  cleverness,  and  originality.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  newspaper  readers 
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of  Goldsmith's  day  than  the  return  of  their  old  friend 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  disguised  by  a  queue  and  bearing  a 
Chinese  name.  In  appearance  he  was  quite  a  stranger; 
but  his  methods  were  familiar. 

When  Goldsmith  began  to  write  the  Chinese  Letters  y 
the  public  knew  well  enough  the  observer-critic;  but 
they  were  not  so  familiar  with  the  foreign-observer- 
critic.  One  of  the  first  problems  in  creating  him  was  to 
choose  his  nationality.  Circumstances  made  the  time 
ripe  for  selecting  a  Chinese,  since  there  was  in  England 
a  widespread  "mania"  for  China.  Mr.  Walpole's  inter- 
est had  shifted  from  the  Gothic  to  Chinese.  Cathay 
had  become  the  rage.  The  public  prints  frequently 
contained  comments  like  these:  In  the  Connoisseur  we 
find: 

A  travel'r  with  amazement  sees 

A  temple  Gothic  or  Chinese; 

With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry  rag  on, 

And  crested  with  a  wooden  dragon. 

The  World:  "Everything  was  Gothic,  now  it  is  Chin- 
ese." Another  writer  of  the  time,  John  Shebbeare 
(whose  name  has  been  linked  with  Johnson's,  the  He- 
bear)  wrote  thus: 

All  is  Chinese  ....  every  chair  in  an  apartment,  the 
frames  must  be  Chinese;  the  walls  covered  with  Chinese 
paper  filled  with  figures  ....  which  a  prudent  nation  would 

prohibit  for  the  sake  of  pregnant  women At  present 

fox-hunters  would  be  sorry  to  break  a  leg  in  pursuing  their 
sport  in  leaping  any  gate  which  is  not  made  in  the  Eastern 
taste. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
work  with  a  Chinese  hero,  provided  that  the  only 
factor  were  that  of  popularity;  but  there  was  another 
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consideration,  that  of  authority  and  dignity.  This 
requirement  likewise  suggested  the  Empire  of  China, 
with  its  age  and  wisdom.  Many  contemporary  writ- 
ings, including  those  of  Voltaire,  which  at  this  time 
Goldsmith  was  reading  and  widely  copying,  abounded 
in  its  praise,  called  attention  to  the  greatness  of  its 
philosophers,  the  profundity  of  its  teachers,  and  the 
value  of  its  moral  precepts  and  maxims,  which  dated 
even  from  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Britain. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  land  of  Confucius  was  the 
proper  nation  to  choose,  the  author  was  faced  by  this 
problem:  Was  he  prepared  by  temperament  and  knowl- 
edge, or  means  and  ability  to  acquire  the  knowledge, 
necessary  to  this  work?  Goldsmith's  good  fortune  was 
that  he  was  prepared  in  both  ways. 

The  son  of  one  "passing  rich,"  with  a  well  remem- 
bered inadequate  sum,  he  had  left  his  native,  very 
small,  Irish  town.  He  had  made  the  "grand  tour"  like 
the  son  of  a  nobleman — he,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  small 
beneath  the  size  of  dignified  man,  pockmarked,  ridi- 
culed, failing  in  almost  everything,  had  become  by 
foreign  travel  a  "citizen  of  the  world,"  one  who  could 
see  with  broader  vision  than  national  eyes — or  so  he 
must,  I  believe,  have  seen  himself.  His  recent  travels 
and  Continental  experiences  must  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  toward  overcoming  his  early  instilled  feeling 
of  inferiority;  and  there  was  one  talent  which  he  had 
conviction  of  possessing;  namely,  a  skill  in  letters. 
That  he  had  such  cleverness  and  a  faculty  for  rhyming, 
was  a  family  tradition.  It  had  started  in  this  way. 
When  Goldsmith  was  quite  young,  a  musician  at  a 
dance  had  made  merry  at  his  expense,  dubbing  him, 
"Little  Aesop."    Goldsmith  had  quickly  retorted: 
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Our  Herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  Aesop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing. 

This  show  of  wit,  and  the  praise  derived  from  it, 
had  undoubtedly  done  much  to  establish  Goldsmith's 
belief  in  himself.  His  mother  had  continued  to  foster  it. 
Repressed  by  accounts  of  his  teachers,  ridiculed  by  his 
equals  and  inferiors,  such  a  mind  as  Goldsmith's  would 
naturally  have  seized  upon  any  belief  which  restored 
his  self-confidence.  The  suggestion  had  undoubtedly 
had  no  little  effect.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  fall  back 
upon  his  self-esteemed  qualifications  and  to  consider 
himself  prepared  to  entertain  a  literary  venture.  He 
had  recently  learned  from  Voltaire  that  Montesquieu 
had  had  the  gates  of  the  French  Academy  thrown  open 
to  him  for  creating  a  Persian  critic  of  France,  and  the 
story  had  so  impressed  him  that  he  had  quoted  it  at 
length  in  a  review  of  his  own.  He  had  before  his  eyes 
a  model  for  success,  which  the  great  Arouet  presented 
as  infallible.  Because  of  his  ambitions  and  travels 
there  was  perhaps  no  man  in  London  so  well  equipped 
to  revivify  the  periodical  essay  with  pseudo-letters  from 
a  foreign  critic.  The  time  was  ripe;  circumstances 
suited  the  writer;  the  writer  had  the  talent  (as  will  be 
seen)  to  fit  himself  to  the  circumstances;  and,  moreover 
— John  Newbery  was  just  starting  a  new  journal,  the 
Public  Ledger. 

This  paper  promised  but  little  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment; and  a  scheme  so  novel  as  that  offered  to  the 
editor  was  a  windfall,  coming  even  from  an  obscure 
writer  like  Oliver  Goldsmith.  To  the  author  himself 
the  new  journal  was  a  godsend.  He  had  a  place  to 
print. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  an  example  not  alone  of 
"luck;"  it  is  also  an  example  of  the  initiative  called 
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"bluff,"  for  the  requirement  of  writing  about  a  Chinese 
character  might  have  baffled  any  author  except  Gold- 
smith, who  had  never  been  to  China  and  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  that  remote  land.  But  his  disposition  sur- 
mounted such  petty  obstacles.  At  one  time  he  had 
aimed  to  support  himself  by  teaching  the  Dutch 
English,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Dutch  on 
his  part;  at  another  time  he  had  contemplated  going 
to  Arabia  to  decipher  the  Unwritten  Mountains,  with- 
out even  the  meagerest  knowledge  of  Arabic.  To  such 
a  man  the  creation  of  a  Chinese  character,  and  the 
daily  use  of  an  unfamiliar  foreign  background  for  his 
essays  was  a  mere  nothing.  Goldsmith  proceeded  to 
find  a  way  of  his  own  to  accomplish  his  end. 

The  exact  details  of  Goldsmith's  acquisition  of  the 
Eastern  atmosphere  cannot  with  certainty  be  stated; 
but  something  more  than  a  shrewd  guess  can  be  made. 
It  is  easy  to  picture  his  strolling  from  his  rooms  in 
Green  Arbour  Court  to  the  many  near-by  book-stalls 
in  Fleet  Street,  bending  over  the  cases  in  search  of 
Chinese  or  oriental  titles,  and  bearing  home  volume 
after  volume.  Books  of  pseudo-letters,  too,  were 
needed,  and  the  same  satiric  device  was  available  in 
books  of  this  genre  by  Montesquieu,  Marana,  Lyttleton, 
D'Argens,  and  many  other  writers.  Besides  these, 
there  were  useful  dictionaries,  reference  books,  "Maxims 
of  Confucius,"  gazetteers  to  be  had.  Of  supreme  use 
were  Le  Comte's  New  Memoirs  and  Du  Halde's  General 
History,  works  on  China  which  combined  many  of  the 
foregoing  features.  From  these  and  similar  volumes 
Goldsmith  fortified  his  ignorance,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  writing  of  the  next  hurried  contribution.  Even 
if  scholarly  research  had  not  thrown  further  light  on 
the  matter,  the  list  of  Goldsmith's  books,  sold  at  auction 
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after  his  death,  would  have  held  sufficient  proof  of  his 
strolls  near  the  Temple. 

I  have  seen  a  parallel  collection  of  books  on  the 
work-desk  of  a  modern  observer-critic,  who  is  now 
writing  not  far  north  of  Bowling  Green.  With  the  aid 
of  the  World's  Almanac,  the  abridged  Oxford  Diction- 
ary, Mencken's  American  Language ',  anthologies  of  con- 
temporary poets,  the  Outline  of  Science,  and  many 
others,  he  has  at  hand  the  convenient  means  of  satiriz- 
ing New  Yorkers  of  1928. 

The  way  Goldsmith  put  to  use  his  material  is  not 
without  interest.  Newbery  was  demanding  two  essays 
a  week;  for  each  the  author  was  paid  a  guinea.  It  was 
essential  that  the  editor  have  the  essays  promptly  and 
infallibly;  and  the  author  required  the  guineas  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions.  The  requirements  of 
journalism  do  not  allow  a  writer  to  sit  around  waiting 
for  creative  inspiration.  Copy  is  due  when  it  is  due, 
whether  or  not  the  writer  has  felt  the  urge  to  compose. 
Therefore  the  source  of  such  writings  more  frequently 
than  in  the  case  of  more  literary  efforts  comes  from 
without  rather  than  within.  A  definite  starting  place 
can  always  be  found  in  a  well  chosen  reference  book  on 
the  general  topic  one  is  to  treat;  when  once  that  in- 
spiration is  acquired,  specific  examples  are  easily  sup- 
plied from  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day. 

I  can,  without  forcing  the  imagination,  picture  the 
procrastinating  Goldsmith  rising  from  his  oak  table  at 
the  Grecian  Coffee  House  late  one  evening,  refreshed 
by  roast  mutton  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Startled  by  the 
recollection  that  his  next  essay  was  not  only  unwritten 
but  even  unconsidered,  he  hurried  to  his  lodging  and 
reached  for  a  volume  entitled,  Letters,  Curious  and 
Edifying.   He  thumbed  the  pages  (and  this  is  a  matter 
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of  recorded  history),  found  two  passages,  a  paraphrase 
of  which  became  the  two  opening  paragraphs  of  his 
own  Chinese  letter  for  the  following  day.  Satisfied 
with  that  find,  he  turned  to  Du  Halde's  General  History, 
where  his  eye  met  the  following: 

This  is  the  moral  of  that  Ancient  Fable:  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man riding  before  me  on  a  fine  horse,  whilst  I  was  mounted 
upon  an  ass;  oh!  said  I  to  myself,  how  different  is  my  condi- 
tion from  his!  But  upon  turning  about  my  head,  I  saw  a 
good  looking  countryman  driving  a  heavy  wheelbarrow 
before  him;  oh!  then,  said  I,  if  I  am  not  equal  to  him  who 
goes  before  me,  at  least  I  am  superior  to  him  who  follows  me. 

Here  indeed  was  a  graceless  bed-time  story  with  a 
blunt  moral.  Goldsmith  knew  the  taste  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century newspaper  readers;  he  transformed  it  to 
an  easier  didacticism — it  suited  his  purpose  admirably 
— and  it  reappeared,  as  a  third  paragraph  of  his  essay — 
which  was  not  without  charm — in  these  words: 

But  though  I  s^e  you  incapable  of  penetrating  into  grand 
principles,  attend  at  least  to  a  simile  adapted  to  your  appre- 
hension. I  am  mounted  upon  a  wretched  ass.  I  see  another 
man  before  me  upon  a  sprightly  horse  at  which  I  find  some 
uneasiness.  I  look  behind  me  and  see  numbers  on  foot 
stooping  under  heavy  burdens.  Let  me  learn  to  pity  their 
estate  and  thank  heaven  for  my  own. 

One  more  anecdote  was  needed  to  enforce  the  point 
of  Goldsmith's  essay,  and  since  Mr.  Tatler  came  from 
Pekin,  another  Chinese  story  was  required.  Search  in 
the  volume  just  used  must  have  been  unavailing,  for  it 
was  from  a  different  "tome"  of  the  same  history  that 
the  borrowing  was  made.  Goldsmith  wasted  no  time 
when  he  found  these  words: 
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I'll  cite  but  one  place  from  the  instructions  Lao  Tse  gave 
his  disciples:  "Consider  my  tongue,"  said  he  to  them,  "does 
it  not  subsist  while  it  remains  soft  and  flexible?  In  the 
contrary,  is  not  that  which  destroys  our  teeth  their  own 
hardness?" 

Here  was  a  subject  fit  for  his  pen.  It  contained 
not  only  the  pertinent  moral,  but  it  had  the  philosophic 
twist  of  humor.  Chinese  material  for  an  Irishman! 
Goldsmith  promptly  wrote: 

You  ask  me  a  question,  cries  an  old  man,  let  me  answer 
by  asking  another,  which  is  the  most  durable,  a  hard  thing 
or  a  soft  thing,  that  which  resists,  or  that  which  makes  no 
resistance?  An  hard  thing  to  be  sure,  replied  the  mandarin. 
There  you  are  wrong  returned  Shingfu:  I  am  fourscore  years 
old;  and  if  you'll  look  in  my  mouth  you'll  find  that  I  have 
lost  all  of  my  teeth  but  not  a  bit  of  my  tongue. 

So,  on  the  evening  of  October  30,  Goldsmith's  entire 
paper  was  composed  of  borrowed  material.  But  he 
seldom  pieced  together  a  complete  essay  in  this  fashion. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  papers  there  are  per- 
haps eighteen  letters  which  are  derivative.  Yet  prac- 
tically every  essay  contains  much  material  acquired 
from  printed  sources.  Even  after  there  was  no  hope  of 
continuing  belief  in  the  foreign  authorship,  systematic 
use  of  oriental  background  had  to  be  made  for  the  sake 
of  continuity.  Once  begun,  it  could  at  no  point  be 
abandoned. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  for  a  more  significant  reason- 
It  was  essential  even  in  journalism's  first  requirement* 
the  parade  of  passing  events.  A  couplet  heading  many 
Tatlers  affirms: 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme. 
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This  was  equally  true  of  the  Chinese  letters,  and  the 
reader's  fascination  in  reviewing  those  events  was  de- 
rived from  their  foreign  authorship,  since  the  chosen 
method  of  satire  was  to  render  ridiculous  narrow  con- 
ventions of  nationality  by  showing  them  through  the 
broader  vision  of  a  citizen,  not  of  one  country,  but  of 
the  world.  Such  a  one  alone  could  see  the  insignificance 
of  the  beplumed  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  III,  with  its  imposing  sham;  the  absurdity  of 
hanging  Ferrers  with  a  silken  rope  because  he  was  an 
earl;  the  humor  of  burying  men  in  the  Abbey  whose 
only  title  to  fame  was — to  have  a  tomb  in  the  Abbey; 
and  the  ludicrous  "epidemic  fear"  of  mad  dogs,  which 
this  observer-critic  allayed  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  dog,  and  not  his  reputed  saintly  victim,  died  as 
result  of  the  bite.  Such  ridicule  came  of  necessity  from 
one  who,  as  Goldsmith  puts  it,  "was  born  far  from 
home."  The  pretense  of  foreign  authorship  was  im- 
portant; the  bluff,  at  least,  was  the  essence  of  the  satire. 

The  question  of  skill  still  remains  to  be  considered. 
This  must  be  measured,  in  my  meaning,  entirely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  achievement  in  writing  for  period- 
icals; the  success  the  contributions  bring  to  their  organ, 
the  appeal  to  the  readers.  This  is  shown  by  the  sales 
of  the  journal,  by  letters  to  the  editor,  by  public  com- 
ment, and  by  mention  in  other  newspapers.  Popularity 
for  the  contributions  then  reveals  itself  by  their  position 
on  the  page,  by  the  headings,  by  the  length  of  the  copy, 
and  by  its  frequency.  I  should  say  that,  in  this  con- 
nection, excellence  of  style  and  enduring  literary  qual- 
ities are  important  only  as  they  concern  directly  the 
immediate,  contemporary,  and  daily  interest  in  them. 

The  first  issue  of  Newbery's  paper  appeared,  circu- 
lated gratis,  on  January  12,  1760.    It  was  announced 
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as  a  "register  of  commerce  and  intelligence"  in  which 
"the  great  variety  of  business,  wants,  schemes,  pro- 
posals, orders,  meetings,  transactions  ....  and  amuse- 
ments are  daily  brought  into  one  collected  point  of 
view."  "To  leave  nothing  unattempted  which  may 
promote  our  scheme  of  general  information,"  continued 
the  proprietors,  "an  office  is  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  next  door  to  the  great  toy  shop,  in  which 
is  reposited  the  Public  Ledger ,  where  all  papers  of 
intelligence  published  within  our  kingdom  ....  will 
be  registered  in  alphabetical  order."  This  complete 
index  was  thrown  open  to  patrons  for  the  sum  of  three 
shillings.  The  editor,  however,  contracted  to  answer 
by  penny  post  written  questions  submitted  to  him,  for 
a  nominal  three  pence.  Besides  this,  a  system  of  guar- 
anteed advertising,  such  as  is  now  maintained  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  was  begun,  advertisers 
being  urged  to  file  their  credentials  and  statements, 
which  patrons  might  consult  in  the  office  of  the  journal. 
This  much  was  only  a  part  of  the  Ledger  s  plan,  yet, 
according  to  the  announcement,  "the  grand  one."  De- 
signed primarily  for  men  of  affairs,  it  promised  little 
to  the  reader  of  leisure  and  retirement.  "We  are  un- 
willing," said  the  proprietors  in  this  connection,  "to 
raise  expectations  which  we  may  perhaps  find  ourselves 
unable  to  satisfy;  and  therefore  have  made  no  mention 
of  criticism  or  literature,  which  we  do  not  professedly 
exclude." 

The  Public  Ledger,  then,  did  not  aim  to  entertain, 
but  to  aid  its  readers  in  practical  matters  of  trade  and 
finance.  It  must  have  been  dubious  whether  a  paper  so 
designed  could  endure  long  with  intention  to  advise 
without  entertaining  its  patrons.  That  the  fifth  number 
printed  a  diverting  satire  ridiculing  the  national  habit 
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of  condemning  everything  foreign,  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  ninth  furnished  another  which  slyly 
recommended  friendship  with  "the  Goddess  of  Silence" 
to  "the  Ladies  of  London."  A  third  diverting  article 
was  not  long  in  appearing;  it  dealt  with  "The  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Wow-wow  in  the  Country."  These  essays 
were  supplied  by  Goldsmith.  That  there  was  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  readers  for  diverting  sketches  is  further 
evidenced  by  demands  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
Ledger.  The  character  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  by 
quoting  from  one  of  them.  Whether  the  editors  them- 
selves supplied  the  comment,  or  whether  it  was  written 
by  an  authentic  critic,  is  unimportant.  It  is  taken 
directly  from  the  files  of  the  paper: 

Dear  Mr.  Ledger,  [it  runs]  I  was  till  last  week  entirely 
ignorant  of  your  merit.  I  heard  my  papa  talk  about  you  to 
some  gentlemen;  but  your  name  frightened  away  all  my 
curiosity.  When  he  ordered  Thomas  to  fetch  you  out  of  the 
compting-house,  I  expected  to  see  a  great,  huge  book  filled 
with  creditor,  debtor,  per  contra,  and  a  heap  of  stuff  I  know 
nothing  about;  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  when  I  found 
your  face,  or  first  page,  so  agreeable  to  my  taste.  I  have  gone 
through  every  number;  I  admire  of  all  things  your  Chinese; 
the  Goddess  of  Silence  gave  me  a  twitch;  the  Vixen  Mutable 
pleased  me. 

In  this  vein  the  writer  continues,  and  ends  by  promising 
the  editor  a  pair  of  gloves  should  he  continue  to  serve 
her  wants. 

Goldsmith's  newspaper  sense  had  led  him  to  write 
on  timely,  directly  related,  personal  topics,  and  the 
editors'  attention  was  drawn  to  his  contributions  at  the 
outset.  The  twelfth  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger  contained 
the  first  letter  from  Pekin.  It  appeared  inconspicu- 
ously, without   heading,   addressed   in   small   type   to 
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"Mr.  ,  Merchant  in  London;"  five  days  later 

another  Chinese  letter  appeared;  and  three  days  after 
that,  still  another.  The  editors  made  no  effort  to  draw 
attention  to  them;  these,  like  the  first,  were  buried  in 
the  long  columns  of  the  newspaper  page.  But,  the 
essay  which  followed  was  given  a  heading,  "Letter 
IV."  After  this  each  letter  was  headed  in  large  type, 
and  descriptive  subheadings  were  printed  beneath. 

The  numbering  of  the  letters  for  the  first  time  indi- 
cated a  series.  This  indication,  after  having  aroused 
interest  on  the  part  of  some  readers,  showed  again  the 
journalist's  skill.  The  promise  of  more  letters  to  come 
was  an  advertisement  for  the  purchase  of  future  issues. 
The  public  was,  by  now,  interested  and  communica- 
tions regarding  the  Chinese  began  to  arrive  at  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  A  controversy  sprang  up  regarding 
the  authenticity  of  the  oriental  authorship.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  beneficial  to  Altangi  than  a  dis- 
pute over  him.  It  was  necessary  to  come  to  his  own 
defense,  and  so  the  controversy  went  on. 

Many  correspondents  attacked  him  on  stylistic 
grounds.  One  stated  that,  "Eastern  Tales  should 
always  be  sonorous,  lofty,  musical,  and  unmeaning"; 
another  that  in  true  oriental  writing,  "All  is  great, 
obscure,  unintelligible" — qualities  which  apparently 
did  not  apply  to  Goldsmith's  reproduction  of  Chinese 
literature.  But  Altangi  had  ready  replies,  of  different 
kinds,  to  such  attacks.  The  statements  of  the  above 
critics  he  settled  simply  by  a  categorical  denial,  "East- 
ern writing,"  he  said  flatly,  "in  no  way  resembles  their 
manner  either  in  sentiment,  or  diction."  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  way  to  settle  a  question.  It  may  be 
that  Goldsmith  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  re- 
membering that  he  did  not  know  Arabic,  but  the  fol- 
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lowing  assurance  to  his  critic  seems  to  spring  rather 
from  professional  acumen,  ''Take,  Sir,"  he  says,  [in 
matters  of  this  sort]  "the  word  of  one  who  is  actually 
acquainted  with  the  Arabian  writers."  On  another 
occasion  he  stated,  "I  could  not  avoid  smiling  to  hear 
a  native  of  England  attempt  to  instruct  me  in  the  true 
Eastern  idiom."  Once  when  Altangi  fell  into  error,  and 
the  weight  of  evidence  was  hopelessly  against  him,  his 
creator  found  the  perfect  "alibi."  "The  editor  (he  ex- 
plained for  the  editor)  "on  this  and  every  other  occasion 
had  endeavored  to  translate  this  letter-writer  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself,  had  he  perfectly  understood 
English,  would  have  written." 

The  efforts  to  which  Goldsmith  put  his  ingenuity 
on  these  and  other  occasions  is  the  strongest  indication 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  relinquish  belief  in  his  Oriental. 
It  shows  realization  on  his  part  that  he,  like  Steele, 
knew  that  he  would  make  "indifferent  progress  in 
attacking  fashionable  vices"  if  the  satires  were  known 
to  be  by  Mr.  Goldsmith.  I  shall  mention  only  one  other 
occasion  when  he  made  elaborate  effort  to  defend  his 
position.  Having  written  an  apostrophe  in  the  Ledger, 
in  extravagant  style,  with  strained  and  indecent  similes, 
he  indicated  by  a  footnote  that  the  whole  passage 
"seems  most  literally  translated  by  Ambulaahamed,  the 
Arabian  poet."  The  implication  was,  of  course,  that 
readers  who  believed  this  fiction,  were  completely  in- 
capable of  recognizing  what  was  apparently  the  authen- 
tic Eastern  manner.  But  I  imagine  that  many  of  his 
readers  remained  in  ignorance  of  Goldsmith's  sarcasm, 
if  their  perspicuity  was  less  than  some  of  his  future 
editors,  who  have  devoted  many  hours  to  searching  for 
facts  regarding  a  non-existent  poet. 
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As  long  as  the  belief  in  the  Chinese  authorship 
continued,  or  as  long  as  the  public  was  still  uncertain 
about  it,  the  number  of  contributions  to  the  Ledger  was 
sure  not  to  diminish.  The  first  year  showed  no  diminu- 
tion; the  second  drew  to  a  successful  close.  By  the 
time  the  third  essay  was  printed,  Altangi  had  won  a 
place  in  the  first  column;  four  subsequent  papers  were 
on  the  first  page,  in  second  or  third  columns;  but  after 
the  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger  of  March  11,  1760,  all 
Chinese  letters  were  assigned  to  the  space  of  "leaders." 
More  than  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  April 
an  issue  of  the  paper  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his 
contribution. 

The  proof  of  their  favor  is  further  manifest  from 
frequent  and  continued  reproducing  in  other  period- 
icals. They  were  printed  by  the  British  Magazine ,  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  the  Royal  Magazine,  the  Court  Mis- 
cellany, and  perhaps  others.  The  Gentlemen  s  Magazine 
gave  proof  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  essays  by 
giving  a  lengthy  parody  burlesquing  Goldsmith's  style 
and  his  inimitable  Beau  Tibbs. 

Newbery  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  with  his 
investment.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  series, 
the  Monthly  Review  acknowledged  that  the  ingenuity 
of  these  compositions  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Ledger;  and  Prior,  the  classic  biographer 
of  Goldsmith,  nearest  to  the  situation,  affirms  that  they 
not  only  enlarged  its  circulation,  but  also  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  permanency.  Without  the  skill  of 
one  who  knew  the  law  of  journalistic  supply  and  de- 
mand, it  might  easily  have  succumbed  to  the  fate  of 
so  many  of  its  contemporaries.  Goldsmith  had  worked 
out  the  formula.  The  skill  which  made  his  venture  in 
journalism  a  success  was  not  the  talent  which  leads  to 
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fame  in  the  more  permanent  forms  of  literature,  where 
lasting  rather  than  transitory  values  make  for  excel- 
lence, and  universal  rather  than  timely  topics  are 
required. 

In  1762  the  letters  were  collected  and  printed  in  two 
volumes  which  were  given  the  title,  The  Citizen  of  the 
World.  The  reputation  of  those  volumes  has  never 
reached  the  heights  which  the  same  essays  enjoyed  in 
the  newspaper.  Goldsmith  had  applied  his  talents  to 
give  recreation,  by  serving  them  daily  to  a  waiting 
public.  No  amount  of  revision,  correction,  polishing, 
reordering  for  the  bound  volumes  gave  them  permanent 
value.  He  added  one  or  two  literary  essays  [most  not- 
ably "the  City  Night  Piece"]  which  have  endured — 
but  they  have  endured  in  anthologies  of  the  literary 
essay.  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  in  its  entirety,  failed. 
Many  of  the  reviews  passed  it  by  without  comment;  a 
few  gave  notice  only  of  its  publication.  Most  comments 
were  unflattering.  The  British  Magazine,  which  had 
drawn  on  so  many  Chinese  letters  to  enliven  its  own 
pages,  said  merely:  "Light  agreeable,  summer  reading, 
partly  original,  partly  borrowed."  The  only  two  re- 
views of  considerable  length  were  mildly  depreciatory: 
"The  public  have  been  already  made  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  merit  of  these  entertaining  letters, 
which  were  first  printed  in  the  Ledger,"  said  the 
Monthly  Review.  "What  seems  cloying  to  an  hundred 
persons  of  fastidious  appetites,  may  prove  wholesome 
delicious  nourishment  to  thousands.  These  letters  .... 
were  necessarily  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  mul- 
titude, although  they  greatly  surpass  any  late  publica- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  both  in  diction  and  sentiment," 
was  the  sound  judgment  of  the  Critical  Review. 
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What  it  said  was  true;  and  its  appraisal  amounted 
to  this:  what  had  been  searching  satire  for  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  was,  by  being  bound  into 
volumes,  reduced  to  the  academic  merit  of  "how  good 
it  must  have  been"  when  its  fullest  force  was  apparent. 
I  aimed  to  test  its  satiric  poignancy  by  a  practical  test, 
and  sought  to  justify  the  contemporary  estimate  when 
I  printed  one  of  the  letters  in  a  college  daily.  If  it 
would  convince  an  audience  of  students,  unused  to 
satire,  and  phlegmatic  in  its  enthusiasms,  that,  I  felt, 
would  show  something  of  its  extraordinary  effect.  I  was 
interested  tc  see  that  the  thrill  of  the  students  at  seeing 
themselves  pictured  in  their  daily  medium  of  news  was 
realized;  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  their  interest  was 
dissipated  to  their  customary  lackadaisical  sufferance  of 
"belles-lettres,"  when  they  read  the  assigned  essays 
bound  between  the  pale  green  boards  of  the  Globe 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith  and  Steele  were  writing  for  their  con- 
temporaries. That  they  might  achieve  something  more 
lasting,  may  have  been  their  hope;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  their  immediate  intention.  One  does  not  in  journals 
write  for  posterity;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
many  in  realms  of  purer  art  address  an  audience  whose 
standards  of  taste  they  can  only  guess  at.  Posterity  in 
analyzing  the  material  of  the  past  often  selects  elements 
which  are  significant  to  its  own  day  and  age;  likewise 
it  often  neglects  an  equation  which  was  of  primary 
value  in  contemporary  formulas.  So  it  has  been  with 
regard  to  Addison  and  Steele;  and  so  with  Goldsmith. 
The  observer-critic  was  a  creation  of  genius;  but  much 
of  his  significance  was  forgotten  when  he  was  given  the 
role  merely  of  litterateur;  for  his  purpose  had  been  more 
immediate.   Goldsmith  had  conceived  him  to  satisfy  a 
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journalistic  want;  and,  having  returned  from  the  "grand 
tour,"  he  aimed  to  show  less  traveled  newspaper  readers 
— to  use  his  own  words — that:  "Different  degrees  of 
refinement,  and  not  of  distance,  mark  the  distinctions 
among  mankind."  By  presuming  that  he  was  Lien  Chi 
Altangi,  Goldsmith  revealed  the  foibles  of  his  country- 
men; and  in  so  doing  he  purposed  to  give  them  the 
wisdom  which  would  enable  them  to  live  more  sensibly 
among  themselves. 
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It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  Thackeray's 
centenary.  In  the  meantime  the  Victorian  Age,  sinking 
into  the  welter  of  the  past,  emerges  into  history  through 
the  revival  of  incidental  biography,  the  recovered  art  of 
pen-portraiture.  Already  De  Morgan  had  been  the 
quickening  spirit  of  those  departed  times,  of  their 
oddities,  at  least,  and  kindlier  urbanities — Dickens 
redivivus.  Dickens  himself  has  returned  to  his  own; 
but  not  Thackeray.  Why  is  this?  My  friend  the  novel- 
ist explains  it  thus:  It  is  not  art  that  is  wanting  to 
Thackeray  nor  power  of  conception;  he  is  an  undisputed 
master  of  his  materials  and  of  his  method.  But  he 
depends  for  his  interest  not  so  much  upon  his  art  as 
upon  his  world,  or  rather  upon  our  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  his  world,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  our 
sense  of  its  actuality;  and  Thackeray's  world  is  van- 
ishing, for  it  is,  fundamentally,  a  society  of  landholders, 
dominated,  largely  peopled,  by  a  class  which  has  been 
shot  to  fragments  in  the  Great  War  and  is  being  taxed 
out  of  existence;  yet  a  few  years  and  this  world  of  his 
will  be  almost  unrecognizable,  and  Thackeray's  inter- 
pretation hardly  intelligible.  Already  his  art  seems 
ghostly! 

Here  is  a  criticism  as  challenging  as  it  is  amazing. 
Has  not  Fielding's  world  likewise  vanished?  His  road- 
side inns  and  stage  coaches;  his  stews  and  debtors' 
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prisons,  Vauxhalls,  Ranelaghs,  Coven t  Gardens;  his 
fox-hunting  squires  and  drunken  parsons,  his  venal 
innkeepers,  debauched  serving  maids,  and  corrupt 
jailers,  his  rakes  and  simpering  dames — where  are  they 
all?  Past  as  irrevocably  as  Ben  Jonson's  London.  And 
what  of  Jane  Austen's  world:  its  manor-houses,  vicar- 
ages, thatched  cottages;  its  lesser  gentry  with  their 
staid  usages,  deferences,  and  decorums?  "They  are  all 
gone,  they  and  their  things  and  speeches,  ....  like  the 
old  roses  that  bloomed  in  the  garden."1  But  are  they 
gone  at  all?  Are  they  not  as  palpable  to  the  imagination 
as  when  present  to  the  sense?  How,  then,  does  such  a 
writer  rescue  his  perishing  world  from  "the  remorseless 
rush  of  time;"  on  what  terms  may  he  secure  to  it 
permanence  and  even  enhancement?  This,  the  chal- 
lenge in  my  friend's  criticism,  I  take  up  on  Thackeray's 
behalf.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  I  can  make  clear  his  larger 
importance:  his  relation  to  his  times  and  to  the  times 
before  his;  his  significance  as  well  for  our  times  as  for 
the  times  to  come. 

Literature  that  is  so  much  else  is  also  intimate  his- 
tory. The  preferences  or  distastes,  the  art-sense  of  any 
society,  these  at  least  are  written  down  even  in  its 
lightest  lyrics.  How  much  more  its  inward  meanings  in 
its  outward  forms,  as  drama  records  them!  Yet  no- 
where but  in  the  novel  shall  we  find  the  full  blend  of  its 
ideals  and  customs,  of  its  furnishings  and  ways  of  life 
and  characteristics — in  a  word,  of  its  mores;  nowhere 
but  in  the  novel,  the  true  "glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form."    Thackeray  himself  says, 

I  am  sure  that  a  man  who,  a  hundred  years  hence,  should 
sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  our  time,  would  do  wrong 
to  put  that  great  contemporary  history  of  Pickwick  aside 
as  a  frivolous  work ;  .  .  .  like  Roderick  Random  ....  and 
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Tom  Jones  ....  [it]  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  the  state  and 
ways  of  the  people  than  one  could  get  from  any  more 
pompous  or  authentic  histories.2 

Toward  just  this  end,  Brunetiere  maintains,  had 
been  the  progress  of  the  novel  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
renaissance.  He  says  in  effect  that  through  the  first 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  types  of  the 
novel  had  divided  public  favor,  the  personal  novel  and 
the  historical.  The  former  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
Spanish  rogue-story,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  (1554),  ''con- 
sists essentially  in  the  relation  of  adventures  of  which 
the  narrator  begins  by  being  the  hero,  and  the  object 
of  these  adventures  is  not  so  much  to  bring  to  light 
his  qualities  or  virtues  as  to  recount  the  purpose  of 
a  human  life  and  the  more  or  less  singular  fortune  of  a 
private  condition."3  Of  this  personal  type  Gil  Bias 
(1715  ff.)  is  the  great  exemplar  and  the  prototype  of 
nearly  all  the  novels  that  followed  it  during  fifty  years, 
both  those  of  France  and  those  of  England;  the  lineal 
ancestor,  moreover,  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  Die  Leiden 
des  Jungen  Werthers,  even  of  Atala  and  Rene,  of 
Corinne  and  Indiana,  in  which  "the  personal  novel  will 
become  the  apotheosis  of  the  ego."  Of  the  second,  or 
historical,  type,  our  critic  continues,  there  had  been 
many  examples,  from  the  time  of  La  Calprenede  and 
Madame  de  Lafayette  onward. 

But  if  the  sense  of  history  consists  in  the  perception  of 
differences  which  distinguish  epochs,  in  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  characteristic  details,  and  especially  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  bearing  of  "manners"  upon  customs  and  usages  and 
laws,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  is  what  novelists  before 
Walter  Scott  ....  did  not  possess.3 
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Not  until  the  time  of  Balzac  did  the  novel  pass  into  a 
third  phase.  His  books  are  historical  in  a  new  sense: 
they  are  in  their  way  documentary  history  in  that  "as 
a  whole  they  are  equivalent  to  'memoirs  of  use  for  the 
history  of  society  of  his  time'."3  In  other  words,  if  I 
may  paraphrase,  Scott's  are  historical  novels,  Balzac's 
(after  Les  Chouans,  1829)  are  novels  which  are  his- 
tory; in  the  whole  body  of  the  Comedie  Humaine  may 
be  read  the  history  of  France  in  Balzac's  times. 

But  to  be  a  true  historian  in  fiction  the  novelist 
should  do  something  more  than  set  down  "memoirs  of 
use  for  the  history  of  society  of  his  time" — something 
more  and  something  less.  He  may  omit  to  record  public 
events  or  to  describe  institutions — the  less  a  chronicler, 
the  more  an  historian.  But  the  stir  of  those  events,  the 
effect  of  those  institutions  upon  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  upon  social  groups,  upon  society  as  a  whole, 
he  may  not  omit;  nor  omit  the  ways  of  life,  whether  of 
occupation  or  of  leisure,  nor  the  prevailing  modes  and 
customs;  but  he  had  better  have  omitted  them  all  than 
to  have  missed  the  cast  of  thought,  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  age — the  less  a  journalist,  the  more  an  artist.  For 
to  be  a  journalist,  it  has  been  said,  "is  to  be  master  of 
the  moment  by  living  in  it.  To  be  an  artist  is  to  be  the 
master  of  the  moment  by  living  in  it,  and  by  living 
outside  of  it,  by  living  where  the  moments  come  from 
and  whither  they  return."4  In  short,  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  his  times  the  novelist  must  have  caught  the 
very  spirit  of  those  times  as  the  future  historian  will 
perceive  it,  and  to  achieve  this  he  must  be  artist 
enough  to  see  his  present  in  historical  perspective. 

What  was  the  spirit  of  the  Victorian  Age?  I  adopt 
Mr.  Chesterton's  telling  phrase,  "the  Victorian  Com- 
promise."   The  most  important  event  in  the   English 
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history  of  the  latter  eighteenth  century,  he  tells  us,  was 
"the  event  that  never  happened  at  all — the  English 
Revolution  on  the  lines  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Revolution  failed  because  it  was  foiled  by  another 
revolution:  an  aristocratic  revolution,  the  victory  of 
the  rich  over  the  poor.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
England  became  finally  a  land  of  landlords  instead 
of  common  landholders."6  Even  the  industrial  revo- 
lution did  not  bring  about  a  social  revolution,  but  a 
compromise. 

For  the  fundamental  fact  of  early  Victorian  history  was 
this:  the  decision  of  the  middle  classes  to  employ  their  new 
wealth  in  backing  up  a  sort  of  aristocratical  compromise,  and 
not  (like  the  middle  class  in  the  French  Revolution)  insisting 
on  a  clean  sweep  and  a  clear  democratic  programme.  It  went 
along  with  the  decision  of  the  aristocracy  to  recruit  itself 

more  freely  from  the  middle  class These  two  decisions 

have  made  the  doubtful  England  of  today.5 

This  treaty  between  the  rich  bourgeoisie  and  the  old 
aristocracy,  both  had  to  make,  "for  the  common  and 
congenial  purpose  of  keeping  the  English  people  down."5 
It  is  an  arresting  interpretation,  really  an  indict- 
ment, of  an  age  whose  political  history  ranges  from 
Wellington  to  Gladstone,  from  Catholic  emancipation 
to  the  home-rule  bill;  whose  economic  history  is  one  of 
remarkable  improvement  in  agriculture,  a  gigantic 
growth  of  manufacture,  and  an  unexampled  expansion 
of  commerce;  whose  social  history  includes  child-labor 
reform,  poor-law  reform,  prison-reform,  reforms  affect- 
ing housing  and  sanitation,  the  growth  if  not  the  birth 
of  popular  education.  Had  not  the  Victorian  Age 
learned  "to  spell  revolution  without  the  R.  ?"  Yet  the 
close  of  that  period  left  an  alarming  increase  in  urban 
population,  the  spread  of  slums  in  London  and  other 
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cities,  among  the  worst  in  the  world,  with  appalling 
misery  among  the  proletariat;  it  left  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  mainly  the  descendants  of  Henry 
VIIFs  "new  nobility,"  only  now  backed  and  supported 
less  by  the  great  estates  than  by  Manchester;  it  left 
"privilege"  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  caste  continuing. 
Radicals  have  some  ground  for  maintaining  that  there 
never  has  been  a  democratic  revolution,  but  only  the 
pretense  of  one,  really  a  plutocratic  revolution,  the 
exchange  of  land-barons  for  trade-barons.  But  not 
frankly  that,  for  the  gentry  are  the  gentry  and  trade  is 
vulgar,  and  therefore  the  tradesman  must  compromise 
on  the  gentleman's  terms;  it  is  not  the  nobleman  but 
the  parvenu  wha  bends  his  back  an  a'  that.  Perhaps 
with  due  allowance  the  indictment  may  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

For  us  the  interesting  thing  in  this  situation  is  its 
effect  on  men  of  letters  and  its  reflection  in  their  works. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Victorian  Age 
began  from  a  foiled  literary  as  well  as  a  foiled  social 
revolution;  romanticism  had  ended  in  self-contradic- 
tion. If  ever  a  literary  movement  might  be  called 
revolutionary  the  earlier  romanticism  deserved  to  be. 
But  after  Waterloo  reaction  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  the  vogue  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  perhaps  less 
a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  their  author  than  a  witness 
to  a  social  ideal.  In  them  an  aristocratic  society  saw 
itself  as  in  a  flattering  mirror,  a  vista  of  repeating 
mirrors,  wherein  even  defects  seemed  often  beautiful 
in  picturesque  distances.  But  there  are  many  mirrors 
to  hold  up  to  nature;  few  if  any  tell  the  impartial 
truth;  and  of  those  that  falsify  by  no  means  all  flatter. 
What  if  the  foiled  revolution  should  avenge  itself? 
Reform   bills,   Chartism,   corn-law  repeals,   poor-laws, 
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factory  acts,  prison  reforms — what  if  a  distorting  mirror 
should  reveal  a  hundred  defects  in  fascinating  dispro- 
portion?  What  if  a  Dickens  should  appear? 

For  a  whole  group  of  significant  novelists  the  social 
abuses  and  ameliorations  were  the  groundwork  of  sig- 
nificance during  several  decades.  But  not  for  Thack- 
eray. To  one  fresh  from  a  review  of  the  reform  move- 
ment and  its  literature  nothing  is  more  striking  in  him 
than  his  aloofness  from  it.  True,  he  took  some  interest 
in  politics:  in  1832  he  canvassed  for  his  friend  Charles 
Buller;  as  co-editor  of  The  National  Standard  (1833-34) 
and  The  Constitutional  (1836-37)  he  advocated  reforms 
somewhat  mildly,  one  fancies;  in  1839,  being  recom- 
mended to  Cobden  as  a  cartoonist,  he  managed  to  make 
two  drawings  for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular.  But  in 
his  novels  and  minor  writings  there  is  but  slight  evi- 
dence of  current  politics;  of  the  social  movement  not 
much  more;  of  the  spiritual  ferment  hardly  a  trace.  Of 
the  Oxford  Movement,  for  instance,  that  religious 
reformation,  or  counter-reformation — it  was  nothing  less 
— which  ran  its  course  in  Thackeray's  young  manhood, 
only  an  obscure  passage  in  Pendennis  takes  note.  In  the 
same  book  Arthur  returning  with  Warrington  from  a 
visit  to  the  hack  writer,  Shandon,  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  "the  Fleet"  breaks  out  upon  the  injustice  of  confining 
such  a  man  for  a  paltry  £65  while  the  vulgar  Bungay, 
his  employer,  fattens  on  Shandon's  brains.  But  War- 
rington who  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  Thackeray's  ma- 
turity accuses  Pen  of  sentimentality;  not  Bungay,  the 
greedy  publisher,  but  Shandon  the  tippler  keeps  Shan- 
don and  Shandon's  family  in  prison.  Now  Dickens, 
Reade,  even  Bulwer-Lytton,  founded  whole  novels  on 
the  social  injustice  of  prison  and  workhouse. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Thackeray  was  indifferent  to 
prevalent  injustice — far  from  it;  much  of  the  poignancy 
of  his  writing  is  due  to  an  uneasy  social  conscience;  nor 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  proletariat.  These  he 
looked  upon  genially  and  even  sympathetically,  yet 
always  with  the  eyes  of  a  social  superior.  Fanny  Bolton 
with  her  simple  illiterate  father  and  mother  in  the 
porter's  lodge  at  Shepherd's  Inn,  Fribsby  the  little 
milliner — these  are  pathetic  by  their  situation,  but 
comic  by  their  limitations  as  a  gentleman  would  see 
them.  Poor  trusting  Raggles  who  has  lent  all  his  sav- 
ings to  Becky  and  Rawdon  is  impoverished  bv  their 
collapse.  "O  Mam,  I  never  thought  to  live  to  see  this 
year  day.  I've  known  the  Crawley  family  ever  since  I 
was  born  ....  and  I  little  thought  one  of  that  family 
was  a  goin'  to  ruing  me,  yes  ruing  me — said  the  poor 
fellow  with  tears  in  his  eyes."  The  situation  is  genu- 
inely pathetic,  such  as  one  ol  the  humanitarian  novelists 
would  have  become  maudlin  over.  But  Raggles  speaks 
cockney;  Raggles  has  been  "drowning  his  sorrows;" 
Raggles  is  comic. 

Yet  something  haunts  Thackeray  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  not  social  sympathy  precisely,  but,  as  Bagehot  has 
observed,  a  too  sensitive  discomfort  with  a  social  order 
which  he  nevertheless  accepts.  Elsewhere6  Thackeray 
gives  voice  to  a  deeper  feeling  about  the  faithful  serving 
maid  who  "fetched  the  water  and  smoothed  out  the 
ribbons  and  laid  out  the  dresses"  just  as  if  the  poor 
little  thing's  heart  were  not  breaking  over  some  family 
sorrow  or  unhappy  love  affair  which  the  author  divines 
but  may  not  pry  into;  and  about  the  butler  who  having 
served  with  decorum  through  a  formal  dinner  begs  at 
the  end  of  it  to  go  home  to  save  his  little  sticks  of 
furniture   from   a   fire   which   had   broken   out   in   his 
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dwelling — a  man  whose  "livery  is  a  uniform  of  honor; 
the  crest  on  his  button  is  a  badge  of  bravery."  The 
proletariat  are  not  the  proletariat;  they  are  Morgan 
the  valet,  and  Mrs.  Flanagan  the  laundress,  and  Briggs 
the  companion.  Caste  remains  caste,  gentlemen  being 
gentlemen  and  flunkeys  flunkeys.  It  is  a  world  of  in- 
equalities; to  be  sure,  a  world  of  "removable  inequal- 
ities," in  Bagehot's  euphemism.  In  plain  English,  this 
mundane  world  is  a  snob-world.  Snobbery  has  been 
called  "the  fat  weed  of  a  complex  civilization,  where 
grades  are  unfixed,  where  some  families  are  going  down 
and  others  are  rising  in  the  social  world,  with  the  conse- 
quent jealousies,  heart-burnings,  social  struggles."7  The 
inequalities  are  indeed  "removable,"  but  at  what  price? 
They  must  be  liquidated  in  terms  of  a  caste  system 
which  is  nevertheless  unstable.  They  are  sold  for  conde- 
scension and  bought  with  sycophancy — with  snobbery, 
in  a  word,  the  "mean  admiration  of  mean  things."  This 
is  the  true  "Compromise,"  perhaps  the  central  fact  of 
Victorian  history,  and  Thackeray  is  its  historian. 

What  was  Thackeray's  equipment  for  this  great 
task?  His  was  a  Cervantean  nature  and  a  Cervantean 
talent,  a  blend  in  which  two  strains  are  most  clearly 
marked:  the  dark  thread  of  disillusion  and  the  bright 
one  of  faith;  the  oblique  glance  at  men  as  they  are  and 
the  vision  of  what  they  might  be;  the  mocking  and  the 
reverent.  Sometimes  the  one  strain  became  ironical  to 
the  verge  of  cynicism,  the  other  became  sentimental  by 
excess;  but  generally  the  one  would  offset  the  other; 
in  his  best  moods  the  two  strains  were  blended.  His 
experience  was  to  match.  Of  gentle  birth  he  had  had 
a  gentle  upbringing  and  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  the  so-called  "education  of  a 
gentleman."    On  his  first  adventure  into  the  world  he 
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had  been  fleeced  at  cards  of  half  his  little  fortune. 
Then  he  had  married  happily  only  to  be  early  bereaved 
by  his  wife's  insanity.  And  having  lost  the  remainder 
of  his  patrimony  in  unwise  ventures  he  was  to  wear 
through  a  prolonged  interval  of  struggle  and  disap- 
pointment mitigated  by  the  consolations  of  club-life 
and  dining-out.  He  had  had  his  world  as  in  his  time 
and  he  was  of  the  world  though  not  of  the  world 
worldly.  His  apprenticeship  to  letters  he  had  served  in 
journalism:  The  Paris  Sketch  Book,  The  Irish  Sketch 
Book,  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  The  Journey 
from  Cornhill  to  Cairo  etc.;  he  had  written  for  Frasers 
and  for  Punch  such  comic  pieces  as  The  Book  of  Snobs; 
he  had  tried  his  hand  at  burlesques  and  at  several 
rogue-novels,  such  as  The  Yellowplush  Papers,  Cath- 
erine,— and  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon. 

In  this  book  he  found  himself,  and  his  apprentice- 
ship came  to  an  end;  his  "seven  long  years  were  out." 
Still,  it  is  but  a  new  embroidery  on  a  very  old  pattern, 
this  story  of  an  eighteenth-century  blackleg  and  soldier 
of  fortune,  a  deserter  from  the  King's  army,  a  desperate 
gambler,  who,  having  won  by  guileful  arts  the  hand  of 
a  widow,  a  lady  of  title,  is  the  means  of  her  son's  death, 
breaks  her  heart,  and  himself  dies  a  debtor  in  Fleet 
Prison.  It  is  in  that  line  of  the  picaresque  which 
descends  from  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  through  Gil  Bias 
to  the  rogue-novels  of  Smollett  and  Fielding.  Founded 
on  Casanova's  Memoir  it  follows  the  type-career  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  and  the  satirical  method  of 
Jonathan  Wild.  The  superiority  of  Barry  Lyndon  to 
these  predecessors  lies,  first  of  all,  in  its  power  as  a 
tale,  the  quiet,  swift  flow  of  the  narrative,  the  symme- 
try of  the  apparently  artless  memoir,  the  high  concen- 
tration of  the  great  scenes,  such  as  those  in  the  episode 
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of  the  Princess  X;  it  lies  very  particularly  in  the  ironic 
naivete  with  which  the  debonair  rascal,  the  perfect 
egoist,  completely  self-deceived,  recounts  his  adven- 
tures; it  lies  also  in  the  ''closeness  and  weight"  of  the 
composition,  above  all  in  the  fit  style  conveying  the 
sense  of  the  past,  of  living  in  historic  times  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  elect  of  scoundreldom,  a  style,  too,  main- 
taining consistently  a  tone  of  irony  which  suggests  at 
once  cruelty  and  pity. 

Worthy  of  Balzac,  it  has  been  called.  But  not  quite 
worthy  of  Thackeray,  for  something  is  evidently  at 
fault.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  that  the  hard  irony_is  arti- 
ficial; there  are  long  passages  as  mordant  and  as  unre- 
lenting in  Vanity  Fair  and  The  Newcomes.  But  the 
irony  of  Barry  is  unrelieved.  "Closeness  and  weight," 
suppression  and  concentration,  have  been  bought  at 
the  expense  of  the  "Thackerayan  richness,"  as  Henry 
James  calls  it,  which  is  so  persuasive  in  the  greater 
novels.  Thackeray's  knowledge  of  casual  matters  was 
enormous,  Bagehot  tells  us,  and  it  is  in  great  part  the 
absence  of  casual  familiar  matters  from  the  pages  of 
Barry,  which  robs  this  book  of  that  richness  and  relief. 
It  was  as  if  to  supply  the  very  lack  that  the  Book  of 
Snobs  was  published  two  years  after  Barry — forty-four 
ironic  miniatures  rich  in  unobtrusive  details,  remarks 
aside,  relevant  things  brought  in  with  an  air  of  irrel- 
evance— all  pertinent  however  casual. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  these  two  books 
were  so  nearly  contemporary;  they  fit  together  like  two 
parts  of  a  puzzle.  The  rogue  and  the  snob  here  con- 
fronted appear  to  have  much  in  common.  Are  the 
cringing  and  fawning  and  flattering,  the  hard  insolence 
of  one  so  very  different  from  the  lying  and  cheating  and 
treachery,  the  arrogance  of  the  other? 
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The  broker  of  the  exchange  who  bulls  and  bears  and 
buys  and  sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans,  and  trades  upon 
state  secrets — what  is  he  but  a  gambler?  The  merchant  who 
deals  in  teas  and  tallows,  is  he  any  better?  His  bales  and 
dirty  indigo  are  his  dice,  his  cards  come  up  every  year  instead 

of  every  ten  minutes,  and  the  sea  is  his  green  table 

And  yet  forsooth  a  gallant  man  who  sits  him  down  before 
the  baize  and  challenges  all  comers,  his  money  against  theirs, 
his  fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed  by  your  modern 
world!  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  middle  class  against  gentle- 
men. It  is  only  the  shopkeeper  cant  which  is  to  go  now- 
adays.   (Barry  Lyndon^  chap,  ix.) 

It  is  Barry's  voice  of  course,  yet  beneath  its  bluster  and 
bravado  who  does  not  hear  the  undertone  of  Thackeray  ? 

Old  Pump  sweeps  a  shop,  runs  of  messages,  becomes  a 
confidential  clerk  and  partner.  Pump  the  Second  becomes 
chief  of  the  house,  spins  more  and  more  money,  marries  his 
son  to  an  Earl's  daughter.  Pump  Tertius  goes  on  with  the 
bank;  but  his  chief  business  in  life  is  to  become  the  father  of 
Pump  Quartus,  who  comes  out  a  full-blown  aristocrat,  and 
takes  his  seat  as  Baron  Pumpington,  and  his  race  rules 
hereditarily  over  this  nation  of  Snobs.  (Book  of  Snobs> 
chap,  viii.) 

Do  not  both  rogue  and  snob  worship  "the  Goddess 
of  Getting-On";  are  not  their  motives  grounded  alike  in 
"the  mean  admiration  of  mean  things?"  Cross  the 
snob-motive  with  the  rogue-motive,  blend  the  world  of 
Barry  Lyndon  with  the  world  of  The  Book  of  Snobs 
and  Vanity  Fair  (1847)  emerges.  It  was  in  this  book 
that  the  two  spheres  were  shown  to  impinge  on  one 
another,  sometimes  to  mingle,  at  other  times,  "what 
worlds  away!"  The  two  heroines  tread  the  same  pave- 
ments, breathe  the  same  air,  share  some  of  the  same 
adventures, — of  course  differently,   for   the  one  sub- 
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mits  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  world's  wheels  until 
chivalry  rescues  her,  whereas  the  other  dares  worldly 
success  with  a  challenge  as  superbly  audacious  as  it 
is  unscrupulous.  But  the  world  of  both  these  careers 
is  a  world  of  compromise:  the  bourgeoisie  eager  to 
make  terms  with  the  aristocracy  on  the  ground  of 
barter  and  sale;  a  corrupt  nobility  willing  to  meet 
rascality  on  the  ground  of  depravity  and  soft  vices. 
This  is  the  extreme  of  the  Victorian  Compromise,  and 
with  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair  Thackeray  takes 
his  place  as  its  historian. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  Queene  Anne  man, 
that  he  "passed  over  the  great  romantic  generation 
altogether  and  joined  on  to  Fielding,  Goldsmith  and 
their  predecessors."7  Fielding  was  indeed  his  exemplar 
in  point  of  vieAV  and  in  conscious  method,  as  Addison 
was,  or  perhaps  Goldsmith,  in  attitude  of  mind  and 
somewhat  in  manner.  His  temperament,  Bagehot8 
thinks,  was  more  akin  to  Sterne's.  But  none  of  these, 
nor  all  of  them  together  could  have  written  Vanity 
Fair,  and  the  difference  is  chiefly  Scott  from  whom 
Thackeray  learned,  as  Balzac  had  learned,  how  to 
impart  the  sense  of  the  past,  how  to  focus  the  present 
or  recent  past  in  objective  historical  distance.  He  also 
learned  from  Scott — what  Balzac  never  learned,  if  we 
consider  his  novels  separately — how  to  give  breadth 
and  complexity  of  treatment,  how  to  project  a  wide- 
ranging,  multiplex  action,  and  to  people  it  with  a  com- 
plete society.  From  Scott's  scenic  treatment  he  perhaps 
took  a  hint  for  his  own  distinctive  "panoramic"  method, 
as  it  has  recently  been  called.  From  this  great  master 
he  learned  one  thing  more,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
portant thing  for  our  present  purpose.  Aside  from  the 
historical  sense  and  the  use  of  scenic  background,  Scott's 
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chief  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  novel  was  the  double 
action:  an  exterior  or  framing  action  of  public  events, 
such  as  the  return  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  from 
the  Crusade  or  the  quarrel  between  Louis  XI  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  an  interior  or  private  action, 
the  story  of  a  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  or  of  a  Quentin 
Durward;  the  former  is  historical,  the  latter  fictitious, 
and  the  latter  is  always  the  organizing  story  of  which 
the  former  serves  as  background  and  condition.  Now 
in  Vanity  Fair  this  exterior  action  is  not  in  itself  a 
story;  it  is  an  historical  crisis,  a  public  event  that  has 
much  to  do  with  private  lives  and  individual  concerns. 
Into  the  common  conditions  of  London  in  the  year 
1815 — fortune-winning,  social  "climbing,"  stock-gamb- 
ling, flirtation,  what  not — into  these  conditions  thrusts 
the  Hundred  Days'  Return. 

Our  surprised  story  now  finds  itself  for  a  moment  among 
very  famous  events  and  personages,  and  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  history.  When  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  Corsican  upstart,  were  flying  from  Provence,  where  they 
had  perched  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Elba,  and  from  steeple 
to  steeple  until  they  reached  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Imperial  birds  had  an  eye  for  a  little 
corner  of  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury,  London,  which  you 
might  have  thought  so  quiet  that  even  the  whirring  and 
flapping  of  those  mighty  wings  would  pass  unobserved  there? 
....  Yes;  Napoleon  is  flinging  his  last  stake,  and  poor  little 
Emmy  Sedley's  happiness  forms,  somehow,  a  part  of  it  ...  . 
her  father's  fortune  was  swept  down  with  that  fatal  news 
....  in  the  month  of  March,  Anno  Domini  1815,  Napoleon 
landed  at  Cannes,  and  Louis  XVIII  fled,  and  all  Europe 
was  in  alarm,  and  the  funds  fell,  and  old  John  Sedley  was 
ruined,    (chap,  xviii.) 
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From  this  event  follows  all  the  sordid,  unhappy  sequel: 
a  son  disinherited  for  keeping  his  engagement  and 
marrying  the  bankrupt's  daughter,  killed  presently  at 
Waterloo;  the  impoverished  widow  forced  to  part  with 
her  child  to  that  implacable  father-in-law,  for  the  price 
of  her  sustenance  and  that  of  her  dependent  parents. 
Such  is  the  toll  the  Compromise  takes,  of  body  and 
spirit. 

More  than  that.  We  have  heard  the  thunder  of 
Napoleon's  guns  from  Brussels,  ten  miles  away;  we  are 
to  hear  their  dying  reverberations  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book.  The  confusion  we  have  witnessed 
behind  the  lines  in  Belgium  is  typical  of  the  European 
confusion  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  that  master- 
gambler.  To  a  vaunting  and  triumphant  though  deeply 
disquieted  England  the  Crawleys  return  to  play  the 
sharper's  game,  at  first  for  mere  bread,  then  for  Becky's 
entree  into  "society" — the  way  of  the  rogue,  from  Gil 
Bias  to  Barry  Lyndon.  The  putative  mistress  of  Lord 
Steyne,  she  demands  to  be  received  at  Gaunt  House 
and  is  to  have  her  desire  against  the  indignant  protest 
of  Lady  Steyne,  and  as  she  is  about  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old her  author  pauses  to  relate  the  dark  history  of  that 
house:  how  Lady  Mary  Caerlyon,  of  an  ancient,  impov- 
erished family,  had  been  forced  to  marry  Lord  Steyne, 
the  rake,  the  boon  companion  of  the  Prince  (George 
IV  to  be),  after  that  depraved  nobleman  had  nearly 
killed  her  accepted  lover,  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  in 
a  duel;  how  after  bearing  two  sons  in  this  loathed 
marriage  she  had  resumed  relations  with  her  former 
lover,  secretly;  how  her  son,  Lord  George  Gaunt,  was 
stricken  with  hereditary  insanity  at  the  beginning  of  a 
promising  diplomatic  career: 
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Twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  in  the  earliest  morning,  the 
poor  mother  went,  for  her  sins,  and  saw  the  poor  invalid. 
Sometimes  he  laughed  at  her  (and  his  laughter  was  more 
pitiful  than  to  hear  him  cry);  sometimes  she  found  the 
brilliant  dandy  diplomatist  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  drag- 
ging about  a  child's  toy  or  nursing  the  keeper's  baby's  doll. 
Sometimes  he  knew  her  and  Father  Mole,  her  director  and 
companion;  oftener  he  forgot  her,  as  he  had  done  wife, 
children,  love,  ambition,  vanity.  But  he  remembered  his 
dinner-hour,  and  used  to  cry  if  his  wine  and  water  was  not 
strong  enough.  It  was  the  mysterious  taint  in  the  blood. 
The  poor  mother  had  brought  it  from  her  own  ancient  race. 
The  evil  had  broken  out  once  or  twice  in  the  father's  family, 
long  before  Lady  Steyne's  sins  had  begun,  or  her  fasts  and 
tears  and  penances  had  been  offered  in  their  expiation.  The 
pride  of  the  race  was  struck  down  as  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh. 
The  dark  mark  of  fate  and  doom  was  on  the  threshold, — the 
tall  old  threshold  surmounted  by  coronets  and  carved 
heraldry."    (chap,  lxvi.) 

The  protest  is  unavailing;  Lady  Steyne  is  in  ruthless 
clutches.  Change  hands  and  handy-dandy,  which  is 
the  greater  scoundrel:  the  peer,  or  the  picara?  For  that 
matter,  which  is  the  more  perfect  vulgarian:  John 
Sedley,  even  Osborne,  the  complete  parvenu,  or  old 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley?  The  Zeitgeist  had  tainted  them  all. 
Pendennis  has  a  different  aspect  from  Vanity  Fair; 
the  epochs  are  different;  Waterloo  is  fifteen  years 
past.  Here  we  have  no  historical  crisis;  we  have  instead 
an  historical  moment  of  marked  quality,  the  period  of 
dandyism.  There  are  no  Titans  bestriding  the  world 
now,  nor  bold  charlatans  playing  at  dice  with  cheating 
fortune.  Instead  we  have  a  society  which  may  be  called 
the  legacy  of  George  IV,  a  social  world  of  half-men 
with  curled  locks,  slim  waists,  high  insteps;  and  sim- 
pering misses  with  their  smattering  of  French  and  other 
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"accomplishments,"  their  airs  and  graces.  Accord- 
ingly the  "hero"  is  neither  a  picaro  nor  exactly  a  par- 
venu but  a  foppish  youth,  the  son  of  a  gentle,  indulgent 
mother.  When  Arthur  emerges  from  a  fast  life  at  the 
University  (plucked  for  his  degree,  to  be  sure)  he  is  a 
finished  young  dandy  of  a  very  pretty  literary  talent, 
spoiled  and  conceited  though  not  without  manly  pos- 
sibilities. His  career  is  of  course  a  compromise:  he  is 
half  man-of-fashion,  half  man-of-letters,  as  was  the  way 
of  those  times  when  men  of  title,  or  at  least  of  social 
pretensions,  would  often  pose  as  wits  and  poets,  aping 
Byron,  that  "rhyming  peer,"  that  "sulky  dandy,"  of 
the  Regency.  For  the  literary  life  of  London  in  this 
age  of  mediocrities  was  no  longer  that  of  Grub  Street, 
a  life  of  honest  struggle,  bitter  poverty,  and  rare  suc- 
cess, but  a  dandified  snobdom.  The  third-rate  Bulwers 
and  D'Israelis,  the  Pierce  Egans  and  Theodore  Hooks, 
pretenders  all,  were  in  high  demand  from  the  publishers 
as  being  in  the  best  society,  their  characteristic  litera- 
ture The  Spring  Annual.  Pendennis  himself  gets  a 
recognition  as  being  nephew  to  the  Major,  the  clubman 
and  social  hanger-on,  and  thus  for  having  the  supposed 
interest  of  Lord  Steyne. 

"What!  not  know  Mr.  Pendennis,  Mr.  Bacon?"  War- 
rington said.  "You  can't  live  much  in  the  world,  or  you 
would  know  him.  A  man  of  property  in  the  West,  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  England,  related  to  half  the 
nobility  in  the  empire — he's  cousin  to  Lord  Pontypool — he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Oxbridge;  he  dines 
at  Gaunt  House  every  week." 

"Law  bless  me,  you  don't  say  so,  sir?  Well — really — 
Law  bless  me  now,"  said  Mr.  Bacon. 
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The  Compromise  is  perhaps  less  overt  than  in 
Vanity  Fair.  It  is  at  work  nevertheless,  in  its  old  way. 
There  is  giving-in-marriage  between  the  new-rich  and 
the  genteel:  the  Earl  of  Rosherville  has  married  his 
daughter.  Lady  Agnes,  to  the  wealthy  brewer,  Foker 
of  "Foker's  Entire";  Sir  Francis  Clavering  has  repaired 
his  ruined  estate  by  marrying  ten  thousand  a  year  and 
the  vulgar  if  kindly  daughter  of  an  indigo  smuggler  of 
Calcutta,  then  the  supposed  widow  of  a  disreputable 
person.  That  shrewd  campaigner,  the  Major,  anxious 
to  "restore"  the  Pendennises,  to  set  them  up  as  a 
family,  would  marry  Arthur  to  the  affected  step- 
daughter of  Sir  Francis;  he  does  not  stick  at  a  filthy 
bargain  for  the  weak  and  profligate  baronet's  seat  in 
Parliament  to  be  given  his  nephew  in  exchange  for 
keeping  mum  about  the  skeleton  which  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  county  family's  closet.  The  glee  of  the 
servants  at  the  foiling  of  this  pretty  scheme  through 
the  eavesdropping  of  a  stealthy  valet  is  quite  as  ironic 
as  that  at  the  collapse  of  Becky's  house  of  cards;  indeed 
the  reader  is  more  conscious  in  this  book  of  life-below- 
stairs,  of  its  subservience,  envy,  and  malice. 

It  was  in  The  Newcomes  that  Thackeray  made  most 
of  "the  treaty  between  the  rich  bourgeoisie  and  the  old 
aristocracy"  and  of  the  resultant  snobbery.  We  hear 
more  of  trade  now  and  of  merchants  and  bankers  than 
in  the  former  novels — the  period  is  about  1840.9  True, 
in  Vanity  Fair  Dobbin  is  a  grocer's  son  ("Figs,"  the 
boys  nickname  him  at  school)  who  achieves  gentility  by 
taking  a  commission  in  the  army;  old  Osbourne  is  a 
tallow-chandler;  John  Sedley  is  a  stock-broker.  We 
are  even  told  that  George  Gaunt,  Lord  Steyne's  second 
son,  has  "contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance"  with  the 
Honorable  Joan,  "only  daughter  of  John  Johnes,  First 
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Baron  Helvellyn,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Brown 
and  Robinson,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  Bankers."  In 
Pendennis  we  actually  touch  trade  in  the  publishing 
concerns  of  Bacon  and  Bungay,  we  touch  journalism, 
as  we  do  in  the  Adventures  of  Philip  (1862).  But  in  all 
the  novels  together  there  is  less  of  the  actuality  of  busi- 
ness than  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  or  Dombey  and  Son;  much 
less  in  all  these  novels  of  the  "nation  of  shop-keepers" 
than  in  Cesar  Birotteau  or  Les  Illusions  Perdues,  less 
perhaps  than  in  Soil  und  Haben.  But  in  The  Newcomes 
the  alliance  between  Belgravia  and  "the  City" — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  point — is  quite  unashamed.  Old 
Lady  Kew,  Lord  Steyne's  sister,  has  made  a  marriage 
between  her  daughter,  Lady  Ann,  and  Sir  Brian  New- 
come  (of  Hobson  Brothers  and  Newcome,  Bankers), 
whom  she  openly  despises  and  who  cringes  before  the 
awful  old  woman.  She  means  her  grandchildren, 
Barnes  and  Ethel  Newcome,  to  marry  titles,  makes  a 
tragic  success  in  Barnes's  case  and  an  appalling  failure 
in  Ethel's.  How  the  huckstering  marriage-bargains 
touch  to  the  quick  of  family  life  is  the  special,  distinc- 
tive motive  of  this  the  last  of  Thackeray's  masterpieces. 
Family  life  and  relationship  had  played  a  surpris- 
ingly small  part  in  English  or  any  fiction  hitherto. 
Richardson  made  a  limited  use  of  it  in  the  first  third 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe;  Fielding  much  less,  even  in  Amelia; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  hardly  any  of  Thackeray's 
predecessors  had  made  this  the  central  motive  of  any 
of  their  stories,  except  Jane  Austen,  who  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Mansfield  Park,  and  Persuasion,  had  shown 
those  strange  differences  and  stranger  likenesses  that 
are  alike  the  sources  of  the  irritations,  embarrassments, 
distresses,  joys,  and  consolations  among  near  kin. 
More  recently  in  Cousin  Pons  and  Cousin  Betty,  those 
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companion  pieces  which  together  he  called  The  Poor 
Relations,  Balzac  had  shown  "the  dark  and  secret 
dramas  which  are  bred  within  families  through  in- 
equality of  conditions,  between  people  of  the  same 
blood  and  origin."10  The  Victorian  Compromise  as  it 
laid  a  blight  upon  upper  and  middle-class  family  life 
in  the  England  of  his  maturity, — this  remained  for 
Thackeray  to  show.  Not  Clive's  thwarted  hopes  nor 
the  warping  of  Ethel's  fine  nature,  not  the  Colonel's 
failure,  humiliation,  and  death  are  so  tragic  results  of 
the  compromise  as  the  estrangement  between  Ethel  and 
her  uncle  and  cousin,  the  purgatory  of  Clive's  and  the 
Colonel's  home  life. 

Dear  Saints!  It  is  not  sorrow,  as  I  hear, 
Not  suffering  that  shuts  up  eye  and  ear 
To  all  that  has  delighted  us  before,  .... 

It  is  the  gradual  furnace  of  the  world 

In  whose  hot  air  our  spirits  are  up-curled  .... 

I  concur  in  the  general  verdict  that  after  writing 
The  Newcomes  Thackeray's  hand  faltered  and  at  last 
failed.  In  his  international  novel,  The  Virginians,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  recapturing  the  eighteenth-century 
illusion  of  Esmond,  hardly  even  in  Dennis  Duval;  the 
return  to  the  Victorian  Age  in  Philip  succeeded  little 
better.  He  himself  complained  that  he  was  written 
out,  that  he  could  think  of  no  more  types  to  portray. 
Be  it  remembered  that  The  Virginians  appeared  in 
1859,  the  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede 
and  Richard  Feverel — so  far  had  Thackeray's  world 
passed  from  him. 

He  had  recorded  it  in  a  llcomedie  mondaine — not 
the  full  comedie  humaine."lY  It  may  be  that  Victorian 
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society,  troubled  and  confused  by  its  baulked  revolu- 
tion, was  not  so  homogeneous  as  that  of  contemporary 
France,  and  therefore  no  single  English  novelist  could 
write  such  a  history  as  Balzac  attempted;  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  remark  in  passing  that  the  Comedie  Hu- 
maine  left  room  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  Les 
Miserable*.  If  the  true  history  of  Victorian  England 
is  not  the  march  of  its  outward  events,  neither  is  its 
true  inwardness  to  be  found  in  any  of  its  momentary 
issues,  and  of  the  novelists  who  reflected  these  aspects 
but  one  is  read  today.  D'Israeli  has  faded,  Bulwer 
has  faded,  and  Kingsley,  and  Reade,  and  the  much 
abler  Elizabeth  Gaskell.  The  colors  of  Dickens — some 
of  them — have  dimmed  and  brightened  again,  but  it  is 
his  humors  and  oddities  and  gregarious  sympathies  that 
show  clear  the  Victorian  queerness,  amid  a  blur  of 
special  pleading  and  urgency  and  false  appeal.  All  but 
one  of  these  writers  held  up  what  I  have  called  distort- 
ing mirrors;  Thackeray's  was  partial  only  in  the  fact 
that  its  surface  was  not  broader  and  that  it  reflected  the 
time  from  a  favored  angle;  the  central  image  of  its 
essential  self  he  caught  and  fixed. 

Mr.  Strachey  may  be  right:  "The  history  of  the 
Victorian  Age  will  never  be  written;  we  know  too  much 
about  it."12  But  if  so  Kenneth  Macaulay  was  right: 
posterity  will  read  the  history  of  that  time  in  the  pages 
of  Thackeray. 
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If  the  labours  of  Men  of  Science  should  ever  create  any 
material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect ',  in  our  condition,  and  in 
the  impressions  which  we  habitually  receive,  the  Poet  will  sleep 
then  no  more  than  at  pre 'sent ;  but  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  Man  of  Science •,  not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the 
midst  of  the  objects  of  the  Science  itself.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  what  is  now  called  Science,  thus  familiarized  to 
men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and 
blood,  the  Poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfigura- 
tion, and  will  welcome  the  Being  thus  produced,  as  a  dear  and 
genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of  man. 

— Wordsworth's  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads. 

This  is  an  incomprehensible  universe.  We  humans 
know  little  enough  even  about  our  own  selves,  and 
even  less  about  life  apart  from  our  own.  And  yet  how 
fatuously  complacent  we  are  about  our  ignorance!  We 
look:  at  a  field  or  a  wood  full  of  all  sorts  of  struggling, 
interacting  life,  and  say,  "How  pretty !"  We  teach  a 
dog  to  sit  up  on  his  paws  and  beg,  and  then  say,  "Nice 
doggie!  He's  almost  human,  isn't  he?"  And  all  the 
while  the  living  world  surges  on,  seizes  man  as  it  seizes 
the  rest  of  life,  and  kills  him  in  time  as  it  kills  an 
elephant  or  a  fly.  Our  ignorance  of  all  but  the  external 
facts  concerning  life  beyond  our  own'  species  is  so  pro- 
found that  most  of  us  fail  even  to  see  that  an  enigma  is 
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there,  erect  some  feeble  philosophy  to  satisfy  our  emo- 
tional need  to  explain  those  superficial  facts,  and  go  on 
smugly  living  within  our  own  skins.  Some  of  us  try  to 
tame  the  animals  and  plants,  and,  when  we  fail,  hate 
and  fear  the  life  remaining  untamed.  Others  of  us 
repeat  glibly  the  verse  in  Genesis  which  describes  God 
giving  Adam  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the 
fowl  of  the  air  and  the  cattle,  and  conclude  that  the 
animals  and  plants  are  meant  by  divine  providence  for 
the  use,  profit,  and  sport  of  man.  Some  refuse  even  to 
recognize  other  life  as  worth  thinking  about,  say  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man,"  and  look  super- 
ciliously at  any  enthusiast  whose  interests  go  beyond 
his  own  ineffably  important  species.  Some  tame  a  few 
animals,  cry  that  all  of  the  dear  creatures,  wild  or  tame, 
are  our  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  prove  that 
assumption  by  projecting  an  imaginary  human  person- 
ality into  animals  and  telling  stories  of  the  heart  inter- 
ests of  Woof- Woof,  the  Bear.  One  way  or  another  most 
of  us  lull  our  minds  asleep  by  a  rationalized,  superficial 
generality,  or  ignore  the  problem  entirely. 

Those  who,  following  Wordsworth,1  think  of  the 
world  of  animals,  plants,  and  inorganic  matter  as  a 
medium  through  which  a  spirit  far  more  deeply  inter- 
fused through  all  things  comes  to  be  perceived  by  man's 
soul,  can,  I  suppose,  hardly  be  dismissed  as  lulling  their 
minds  with  a  superficial  generality,  or  as  ignoring  the 
problem.  The  Wordsworthian  attitude,  however,  con- 
siders animals  and  plants  only  as  their  appearance,  or 
their  beauty,  affects  man's  emotions,  not  as  they  exist 
for  their  own  sake;  so  its  followers  are  not  facing  the 
problem  directly. 

Some  thinkers  do  face  it,  of  course;  zoologists  and 
botanists  especially,  if  they  are  not  entirely  immersed 
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in  the  external  details  of  their  subjects,  have  to  do  so. 
Men  who  spend  most  of  their  energies  studying  the 
animals  or  the  plants  can  hardly  help  realizing  that 
they  are  fellow-beings  in  this  universe,  interdependent 
with  us,  not  dependent  on  us,  with  destinies  unlike 
ours  but  nevertheless  linked  to  ours  through  our  com- 
mon possession  of  life,  and  constantly  swept,  like  us, 
by  the  forces  of  the  physical  and  perhaps  the  spiritual 
universe.  If  man  is  to  understand  life  he  cannot  stop 
with  himself.  The  way  on  is  dark,  difficult,  baffling, 
and  eternally  fascinating,  with  no  comfortably  ready- 
made  conclusion  close  at  hand.  To  follow  beyond  the 
known  facts  needs  a  clear  head  and  long  training.  And 
zoologists  and  botanists  are  better  equipped  than  the 
rest  of  us  to  do  the  pioneer  exploring  in  those  uncharted 
regions. 

But  often  the  scientific  pioneer  gets  completely  out 
of  touch  with  the  lives  and  emotions  of  men  not  spe- 
cialists in  his  own  field.  He  talks  in  technical  language; 
he  has  to  assume  many  things  not  easily  understood 
except  by  his  colleagues.  Perhaps  it  is  profitable  for 
a  man  to  touch  the  happy  isles  alone,  even  if  he  never 
returns  to  tell  of  his  discovery.  But  it  is  profitable 
only  to  the  discoverer. 

There  are  needed,  then,  some  channels  through 
which  such  exploration  beneath  the  surface  of  alien  life 
can  reach  the  world  at  large.  Plenty  of  thinkers  have 
perceived  this  important  fact.  But  most  of  them  seem 
to  think  that  scientific  thought  needs  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  mankind.  Hence  the  recent  "outlines"  of  one 
sort  or  another;  useful  enough,  but  incomplete.  For 
man  does  not  live  by  intellectual  concepts  alone.  And 
popularized  science  which  touches  only  man's  intellect 
does  not  reach  far  enough;  it  does  not  reach  his  emo- 
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tions,  the  part  of  his  mind  by  which  he  most  con- 
sistently lives  and  acts.  So  the  scientist,  whether  tech- 
nical or  popular,  does  not  have  the  last  word.  The 
notion  that  he  does  is  becoming  less  and  less  widely 
held.  And  so  the  translation  of  scientific  facts  into 
terms  understandable  to  the  layman  is  not  in  itself 
satisfying.  It  is  one  thing  for  science  to  make  itself 
understandable  to  us;  it  is  quite  another  and  a  far  more 
difficult  thing  for  science  to  put  on,  as  Wordsworth 
expresses  it,  a  "form  of  flesh  and  blood. "  Wordsworth 
says  that  if  science  puts  on  this  form  of  flesh  and  blood, 
then  "the  poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the 
transfiguration."  But  the  poet  (not,  of  course,  limiting 
the  word  simply  to  writers  of  verse)  has  usually  to  play 
a  much  more  important  part  than  that  of  which  Words- 
worth speaks.  More  often  than  not  he  has  to  initiate, 
not  simply  aid  the  process;  comes  first  and  not  second. 
No  amount  of  mere  knowledge  of  facts  can  clothe 
science  with  flesh  and  blood,  until  man  sees  the  facts 
with  the  eye  of  a  poet — until,  in  short,  the  results  of 
science  are  made,  not  merely  popular,  but  literature. 
And  not  everyone  who  knows  scientific  facts  can  create 
and  write  literature. 

So  the  results  of  science  penetrate  into  men's  lives 
fragmentarily  and  slowly.  The  scientific  idea  that  man 
is  descended  from  less  highly  developed  animals,  for 
example,  has  begun  to  be  a  part  of  man's  emotional 
background.  But  has  Mendel's  law,  or  the  theory  of 
mutations,  or  the  amazing  discoveries  during  recent 
years  concerning  genetics  and  embryology?  And  yet 
without  these  more  detailed  hypotheses  the  idea  of 
man's  descent  is  incompletely  understood. 

The  man  who  brings  the  results  of  scientific  dis- 
covery into  the  intellectual  and  emotional  consciousness 
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of  his  fellows  needs  to  have  several  diverse  qualifica- 
tions. He  needs  the  long  training  and  equipment  of  the 
scientist.  He  needs  a  philosopher's  breadth  of  outlook. 
He  needs  a  poet's  gift  of  feeling  the  rich  emotional 
connotations  of  the  ideas  he  works  with.  And  he  needs 
to  be  able  to  employ  words  as  an  artist,  using  to  the 
utmost  their  power  to  suggest  as  well  as  their  power 
to  explain. 

Men  with  these  abilities  combined  are  rare  indeed. 
No  one  has  yet  appeared  who  combines  them  all  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  I  am  not  proclaiming  that  lo, 
the  ideal  is  come.  There  are,  however,  a  few  writers 
who  combine  them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the 
importance  of  these  writers,  while  it  is  usually  recog- 
nized, is  not  often  understood  clearly.  Most  critics 
appear  to  think  that  the  importance  of  W.  H.  Hudson, 
or  Thoreau,  is  in  their  art  as  writers  of  literature,  or 
in  their  human  philosophy;  and  the  importance  of 
J.  Henri  Fabre  or  Edwin  E.  Slosson  is  in  their  ability 
to  put  science  into  untechnical  language.  Whereas  the 
real  importance  of  all  these  men  is  that  in  one  way  or 
another  they  have  brought  or  are  bringing  ideas  from 
the  natural  sciences  into  literature,  and  hence  into  the 
very  core  of  human  consciousness. 

Among  these  translators  of  scientific  facts  a  high 
place  belongs  to  Charles  William  Beebe. 

Beebe  is  the  New  York  Zoological  Society's  honor- 
ary curator  of  ornithology,  also  the  director  of  its 
Department  of  Scientific  Research — a  zoologist  by  pro- 
fession, with  ornithology  as  his  special  field.  He  has 
written  many  articles  for  Zoologica  and  other  scientific 
periodicals;  is  holder  of  the  Elliot  medal  for  1918, 
given  to  the  author  of  the  leading  publication  that  year 
in  zoology  or  paleontology  (the  book  which  won  him 
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the  medal  being  A  Monograph  of  the  Pheasants) ;  and 
is  in  general  a  thoroughly  competent  and  authoritative 
zoologist,  recognized  as  such  by  most  of  his  fellow- 
scientists. 

Beebe's  literary  background  is  naturally  not  so  wide 
as  his  scientific  background;  but  no  one  can  read  care- 
fully his  books  and  articles  without  perceiving  that  he 
has  read  wisely  and  well.  He  refers  frequently  to  such 
universally  famous  literature  as  the  Divine  Comedy ,  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  Keats,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Mark 
Twain,  Stevenson,  in  ways  that  show  more  than  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  them.  But  the  books  he 
refers  to  most  frequently  are  Alice  in  Wonderland \ 
Dunsany's  tales,  and  other  books  of  the  fanciful  or 
whimsical,  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories,  Doyle's  The  Lost 
World,  Maeterlinck's  Blue-Bird,  Holmes'  Darius  Green, 
Grahame,  Barrie,  Grimm,  Blackwood — an  interesting 
and  significant  literary  taste  for  a  professional  zool- 
ogist. In  The  Arcturus  Adventure1  he  calls  "the  first 
reading  of  Alice"  one  of  "the  great  changes  or  experi- 
ences which  come  to  us  humans";  in  Galapagos7,  he 
speaks  of  having  "heard  Dunsany  praised  by  one  who 
had  no  belief  in  fairies"  as  an  experience  true  but  seem- 
ingly incredible.  The  writer  he  refers  to  most  fre- 
quently is  Dunsany,  the  next  most  frequently  Lewis 
Carroll.  He  is  soaked  in  such  literature.  And  while 
with  some  professional  scientists  such  a  taste  in  reading 
would  indicate  simply  an  occasional  desire  to  escape 
from  the  hard  bonds  of  observed  and  proved  fact,  with 
Beebe  it  indicates  (as  the  rest  of  his  work  makes  clear) 
a  poetic,  even  a  mystical  imagination  which  is  not 
simply  a  pleasant  companion  for  hours  of  recreation, 
but  plays  a  necessary  part  in  all  his  thinking. 
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Beebe  has,  to  be  sure,  not  always  made  his  imagina- 
tion part  of  his  zoological  equipment.  He  has  developed 
greatly  in  this  respect  during  the  past  decade.  His 
earliest  books  and  articles,  written  before  1911  or  so, 
show  promise  of  his  becoming  a  careful  and  enthusiastic 
ornithologist  but  not  so  much  promise  of  his  later 
development  as  a  writer  of  literature.  Two  Bird-Lovers 
in  Mexico,  his  earliest  book,  contains  interesting  photo- 
graphs and  an  occasional  vivid  description,  but  is  simply 
one  of  the  innumerable  undistinguished  books  of  scien- 
tific exploration.  Beebe  did  not  stand  still,  however. 
By  1916  he  was  writing  articles  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
which  proved  his  remarkable  ability  beyond  all  ques- 
tion; then  came  the  war,  and  in  the  intervals  between 
periods  of  active  duty  as  an  aviator,  Beebe  put  together 
Jungle  Peace,  a  book  springing  from  reaction  against 
the  strain  of  the  war,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  articles 
written  during  the  year  or  two  preceding  1918.  Jungle 
Peace  won  him  his  solid  reputation  as  a  writer.  Since 
then  he  has  continually  strengthened  that  reputation 
with  volumes  each  one  of  which  seems  to  have  won  him 
more  readers — The  Edge  of  the  Jungle,  Galapagos: 
World 's  End,  Jungle  Days — until  the  voyage  which  re- 
sulted in  The  Arcturus  Adventure  furnished  again  and 
again  while  it  was  in  progress  copy  for  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States.  And  as  all 
readers  of  his  books  know,  the  reason  for  this  continual 
increase  in  popularity  is  the  way  in  which  he  trans- 
figures his  zoological  facts  by  his  imagination. 

What  has  really  been  taking  place  is  a  continual 
process  of  integration  in  Beebe — the  zoologist,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  poet  in  him  becoming  less  of  a 
trinity  and  more  of  a  unity.    In  his  earlier  writings, 
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and  even  in  as  recent  a  book  as  the  Monograph  of  the 
Pheasants,  the  reader  often  becomes  conscious  that  at 
particular  points  Beebe  casts  aside  the  dissecting  micro- 
scope of  the  zoologist  and  puts  on  the  mantle  of  the 
philosopher  and  poet.  But  in  The  Edge  of  the  Jungle, 
Jungle  Days,  or  Galapagos  one  fails  to  find  these  sudden 
transformations.  Instead,  Beebe  analyzes  and  judges 
as  a  zoologist  and  synthesizes  and  interprets  as  a 
philosopher  and  poet,  with  no  break  between  the  sev- 
eral mental  processes. 

Beebe  has  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  brought 
a  sane  and  a  broad  mind  to  his  zoological  work.  He 
thoroughly  believes,  for  example,  in  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  but  is  not  ridden  by  that  or  any  other 
theory.  From  his  first  to  his  most  recent  books  he 
continually  questions  whether  or  not  the  facts  he 
observes  fit  this  or  that  famous  theory.  He  venerates 
Darwin,  but  is  sensible  enough  to  see  that  Darwin 
would  be  the  last  to  call  himself  a  dogmatic  Darwinian. 
Explicit  criticisms  of  evolutionary  theories  are  more 
common  in  his  earlier  than  in  his  later  books.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  care  to  furnish  bait  to  the  Fundamentalists 
— one  or  two  humorous  references  to  W.  J.  Bryan's 
childish  fears  of  evolution  show  his  attitude  on  that 
matter.  Perhaps,  too,  like  many  other  biologists  today, 
he  is  less  interested  in  the  older  theories  and  more  inter- 
ested in  collecting  and  synthesizing  evidence  from 
which  more  accurate  theories  can  be  induced.  But  his 
freedom  from  academic  theory  has  continued  as  time 
has  gone  on. 

Again,  his  attitude  toward  investigation  shows  the 
scope  of  his  interest.  As  early  as  1910,  in  Our  Search 
for  a  Wilderness,  he  says, 
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These  things  can  never  be  learned  in  a  museum  or 
zoological  park,  or  by  naming  a  million  more  species  of 
organisms.  We  must  ourselves  live  among  the  creatures  of 
the  jungle,  and  watch  them  day  after  day,  hoping  for  the 
clue  as  to  the  why — the  everlasting  why  of  form  and  color, 
action  and  life.4 

He  never  fails  to  bring  all  possible  equipment  into 
play  when  studying  a  problem — museum  specimens, 
and  all  sorts  of  laboratory  and  field  apparatus;  witness 
the  elaborate  equipment  of  the  Arcturus  during  her 
voyage.  But  the  determination  to  study  primarily 
living  things,  only  secondarily  museum  and  laboratory 
specimens,  has  always  remained  dominant  in  him. 
The  Tropical  Research  Station  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society,  in  British  Guiana,  he  founded  upon 
this  principle.  He  tells  of  spending  every  day  for  a 
week  there  under  a  single  large  jungle  tree,  observing 
the  birds  that  lived  in  or  visited  the  tree.5  Occasionally 
he  shot  a  bird  to  get  further  information  about  it;  but 
that  was  less  important  to  him  than  watching  the  actual 
living  conditions.  In  preparing  his  Monograph  of  the 
Pheasants  he  studied  in  its  natural  home  every  species 
and  variety  of  pheasant  he  could  possibly  reach  on  a 
seventeen  months'  journey.  In  the  past  few  years  he 
has  become  especially  interested  in  fishes;  and  that 
interest  shows  itself  characteristically  in  continual  at- 
tempts, by  diving  helmet  particularly,  to  study  the 
living  fish  in  their  homes — to  get  a  fish's-eye  view  of 
life.8 

Beebe's  refusal  to  be  ridden  by  theories,  and  his 
determination  to  study  living  things,  are  related  chiefly 
to  his  work  as  a  technical  zoologist.  But  his  love  of 
living  creatures  lies  very  deep  in  his  nature;  for  he 
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never  sees  them  as  zoological  problems  but  as  problems 
of  life,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  And  to  these 
problems  of  life  he  brings  not  only  his  scientific  reason- 
ing but  also  his  philosophy  and  his  emotions. 

His  point  of  view  again  and  again  takes  him  far 
past  the  boundaries  of  technical  science.  Take  for 
example  that  well-known  natural  fact,  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  living  creatures.  Hardly  a  scientist  or 
poet  in  the  past  century  has  escaped  being  perplexed 
by  this  struggle,  by  the  appalling  continual  sacrifice  of 
life  in  the  world.  The  scientist,  qua  scientist,  is  simply 
interested  in  the  fact  and  its  implications.  The  rest  of 
us,  having  come  to  cherish  life  among  ourselves,  are 
troubled.  But  the  result  among  those  of  us  who  feel 
love  for  lives  beyond  our  own  is  too  apt  to  be  senti- 
mentalism — the  horror  of  the  vegetarian  for  the  slaugh- 
ter-house; the  scream  of  the  anti-vivisectionist  against 
the  cruel  scientists.  We  slap  with  moral  indignation 
the  cat  which  has  just  caught  a  poor  innocent  bird, 
the  bird  having  just  breakfasted  on  delicious  juicy 
worms.  No  biologist  who  is  also  a  man  can  help  run- 
ning into  the  problem;  and  one  of  the  great  services 
which  the  biologist  might  give  to  literature  would  be 
to  rid  it  of  such  blindness  to  facts.  This  Beebe  is  con- 
tinually doing.  He  has  by  no  means  solved  his  own 
problem;  his  early  books  show  plenty  of  humanitarian 
sentimentality,  and  even  in  his  latest  writings  he  con- 
tinues to  recognize  it  in  himself,  x^gain  and  again,  he 
speaks  of  man's  relations  to  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  sympathy  toward  all  living  things,  but  with  the 
saving  grace  of  clear  thinking.  Sometimes  his  sense  of 
humor  plays  over  the  idea: 

However,  one  can  be  tender-hearted  without  being  senti- 
mental, and  if  I  need  the  facts  for  science,  to  complete  the 
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life-history  of  a  whole  species,  I  will  shoot  a  dove  on  her  eggs 
without  compunction.  I  sympathise,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  Hindoo  fishermen  of  the  Laccadives  who  are  not 
allowed  by  their  faith  to  take  life,  and  hence,  when  they 
have  drawn  their  nets,  they  rush  ashore  and  lay  the  still 
living  fish  gently  upon  leaves  and  moss.  Later  they  return, 
and  finding,  to  their  surprise,  a  lot  of  fish  which  are  quite 
dead,  it  is  permitted  that  they  gather  them  up  to  sell  or  to 
eat.7 

More  often  he  is  serious.  Once  in  the  Himalayas 
he  came  upon  and  kept  for  a  specimen  a  pheasant 
freshly  killed  by  some  bird  of  prey.  Five  minutes  later 
he  saw  the  great  eagle  which  had  killed  the  pheasant 
soar  up  from  his  second  prey,  a  thick-furred  small  cat- 
bear.    Telling  the  incident  he  concludes: 

In  the  bewildering  turns  of  the  wheel  of  life,  one's 
sympathy  knows  not  where  to  abide;  should  I  be  sorry  for 
the  splendid  cock  pheasant  cut  down  in  the  full  spring-time, 
or  for  the  harmless  little  cat-bear,  upon  which  death  swooped 
so  suddenly  while  it  was  innocently  grubbing  for  roots?  Or 
why  not  be  glad  for  the  appeased  hunger  of  the  helpless 
eaglets  in  their  distant  eyrie?8 

Beebe  avoids  not  only  sentimental  humanitarianism 
but  also  sentimental  anthropomorphism,  the  fault  of 
the  nature-faker  who  gives  us  the  psychological  bio- 
graphy of  a  wolf.  A  zoologist  who  never  looks  behind 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  also  avoids  this 
fault,  but  at  the  expense  of  dodging  a  supremely  im- 
portant and  supremely  difficult  problem,  that  of  animal 
consciousness  and  personality.  Science  and  literature 
both  need  desperately  thinkers  who  will  look  into  the 
consciousness  of  other  life  besides  our  own  and  feel  its 
fascination  and  beauty  without  letting  that  beauty 
cloud  their  reason.    Beebe  does  this  again  and  again. 
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He  tries  persistently  to  catch  the  point  of  view  of  the 
animals  he  studies;  he  says,  in  telling  about  his  exper- 
iences with  a  diving  helmet  under  water  near  the  shores 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands: 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  next  time  I  dived,  I  would 
bring  back  the  image  of  a  personality,  the  raison  d'etre  of 
some  fish.9 

Now  perhaps  the  very  attempt  to  look  into  piscine 
personality  is  fundamentally  impossible.  But  unless 
one  tries,  what  chance  is  there  to  solve  the  deeper 
problems  of  animal  life  in  its  relations  to  us  and  to  the 
universe?  Perhaps  we  must  always  be  anthropomor- 
phic in  any  attempts  to  see  into  the  personalities  of 
beasts  or  of  gods.  But  if  we  are  continually  watchful, 
and  continually  keep  a  clear  head,  the  anthropomor- 
phism need  not  be  blind,  and  certainly  need  not  be 
sentimental.  Beebe's  attempts  to  bring  back  to  his 
reader  the  image  of  some  animal  personality  are  perhaps 
anthropomorphic;  but  they  are  always  refreshingly 
clear-headed.  He  uses  his  fancy,  often,  and  his  sense 
of  humor  never  fails  him  when  it  is  needed.  He  looks 
at  a  crocodile  gazing  at  the  world  from  a  swamp  in 
Panama,  and  says: 

He  saw  me  and  the  fishes  with  perhaps  hungry  desire, 
he  saw  the  shrimps  regardlessly,  the  ospreys  with  envy,  and 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  he  must  have  seen  the  gods 
sitting  dimly  but  expectantly,  and  his  thoughts  of  them 
were,  I  am  sure,  those  which  crocodiles  think  always  about 
gods.10 

He  tries  more  seriously  to  visualize  the  personality 
of  a  sloth,  and  the  result  is  a  delightful  essay  on  "The 
Jungle  Sluggard,"11  which  leaves  the  reader  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  creature  incredibly  slow  in  movements  and 
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mental  action,  body  and  mind  both  like  a  slowed-up 
moving  picture,  and  yet  with  a  power  of  passive  re- 
sistance to  danger  and  fate  that  moves  our  wonder  as 
well  as  our  amusement.  Beebe  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
personality,  and  has  to  suggest  that  personality  in 
human  terms.  Yet  it  is  a  strange  and  certainly  not  an 
anthropomorphic  personality  that  is  suggested.  Beebe's 
picture  of  the  courtship  of  two  sloths  is  typical: 

A  female  was  asleep  in  a  low  crotch,  curled  up  into  a 
perfect  ball  deep  within  which  was  ensconced  a  month-old 
baby.  Two  yards  overhead  was  a  male  who  had  slept  for 
nine  hours  without  interruption.  Moved  by  what,  to  a 
sloth,  must  have  been  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  emotion, 
he  slowly  unwound  himself  and  clambered  downward. 
When  close  to  the  sleeping  beauty  he  reached  out  a  claw 
and  tentatively  touched  a  shoulder.  Even  more  deliberately 
she  excavated  her  head  and  long  neck  and  peered  in  every 
direction  but  the  right  one.  At  last  she  perceived  her  suitor 
and  looked  away  as  if  the  sight  was  too  much  for  her. 
Again  he  touched  her  post-like  neck,  and  now  there  arose 
all  the  flaming  fury  of  a  mother  at  the  flirtatious  advances 
of  this  stranger.  With  incredible  slowness  and  effort  she 
freed  an  arm,  deliberately  drew  it  back  and  then  began  a 
slow  forward  stroke  with  arm  and  claws.  Meanwhile  her 
gentleman  friend  had  changed  his  position  so  the  blow 
swept,  or,  more  correctly  passed,  through  empty  air,  the 
lack  of  impact  almost  throwing  her  out  of  the  crotch.  The 
disdained  one  left  with  slowness  and  dignity — or  had  he 
already  forgotten  why  he  had  descended? — and  returned  to 
his  perch  and  slumber,  where  I  am  sure,  not  even  such  active 
things  as  dreams  came  to  disturb  his  peace. 

The  passage  is  as  close  to  anthropomorphism  as  Beebe 
gets  in  the  essay.  Yet  while  one  laughs  at  the  human 
comparisons  implied,  does  one  picture  the  sloth  as  like 
a  human  being? 
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The  most  daring  attempt  Beebe  ever  has  made  to 
look  into  animal  personality,  "avoiding  sentimental 
pleonasms,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  is  his  attempt  to 
suggest  the  consciousness  of  Opalina,  a  microscopic  in- 
testinal parasite  inside  a  tadpole.12  The  very  statement 
of  the  problem  seems  to  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity.  And 
yet  Beebe's  picture  of  that  dim,  far-off,  rudimentary, 
and  totally  unhuman  mind  reacting  solely  to  touch  and 
the  sensations  of  light  and  shade  is  a  superb  piece  of 
imaginative  insight. 

Beebe's  insight  never  stops  with  the  discovery  of 
facts.  He  is  obsessed  always  with  the  desire  to  see 
beyond  facts — even  beyond  scientific  hypotheses  which 
generalize  from  facts.  He  is  always  asking,  Why?  Why? 
He  hears  in  fancy  the  very  animals  themselves  ask  the 
question: 

The  great  black  frog  called  from  its  slimy  seat  hidden 
in  the  still  blacker  water  of  the  jungle  swamp.  Its  voice 
was  deep,  guttural,  and  a  little  inhuman,  but  it  asked  as 
plainly  as  any  honest  man  could  ask,  JVh-y?  And  after  a 
minute,  JVh-y?  ....  In  the  cool  of  early  morning,  throughout 
the  terrible  breathless  heat  of  mid-day  and  the  drenching 
downpour  of  afternoon,  the  frog  and  I  put  our  questions. 
There  was  hope  in  our  interrogation.  And  my  five  senses  all 
gave  aid,  and  my  hand  wrote  down  facts,  and  my  mind 
pondered  them.13 

He  uses  his  zoological  training  to  its  utmost,  he  uses 
his  fancy  and  his  imagination,  all  in  trying  to  approach 
an  answer  to  this  eternal  "Why."  But  he  finds  again 
and  again,  as  all  sincere  thinkers  do,  that  if  he  carries 
his  questions  far  enough  neither  the  dry  light  of  science 
nor  the  warm  glow  of  poetic  imagination  can  illuminate 
any  farther  the  black  spaces  of  our  ignorance.  He  sees, 
for  example,  a  species  of  butterfly  called  Catopsilia, 
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the  males  of  which  annually  flutter  in  great  swarms  out 
to  sea  and  a  certain  death;  and  his  reactions  are  these: 

What  crime  of  ancestors  are  they  expiating?  In  some 
forgotten  caterpillardom  was  an  act  committed,  so  terrible 
that  it  can  never  be  known,  except  through  the  working 
out  of  the  karma  upon  millions  of  butterflies?  Or  does  there 
linger  in  the  innumerable  little  ganglion  minds  a  memory 
of  long-lost  Atlantis,  so  compelling  to  masculine  Catopsilias 
that  the  supreme  effort  of  their  lives  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
visage it?  "Absurd  fancies,  all,"  says  our  conscious  ento- 
mological sense,  and  we  agree  and  sweep  them  aside.  And 
then  quite  as  readily,  more  reasonable  scientific  theories  fall 
asunder,  and  we  are  left  at  last  alone  with  the  butterflies,  a 
vast  ignorance,  and  a  great  unfulfilled  desire  to  know  what 
it  all  means.14 

Often  Beebe  emerges  from  his  eternal  quest  of  the 
"why"  into  some  form  of  mysticism.  He  is  very  far 
from  denying  the  existence  of  spirit,  for  instance,  when 
he  says  concerning  the  shore  of  river  at  night: 

If  only  earth-fire  were  added,  it  would  be  complete,  and 
here,  a  hundred  feet  from  my  cot,  there  would  truly  be  an 
epitome  of  the  primeval  earth.  I  wonder,  however,  whether 
it  is  all  not  more  adumbrative  of  ages  to  come,  when  the 
last  animal  has  fallen,  the  last  leaf  shrivelled,  and  only  the 
inorganic  and  spirit  remain,  than  of  the  infinite  past.16 

Even  commonplace  sights  will  lead  him  far  beyond 
reason  and  explanation.  While  investigating  the  life 
among  the  tangled  aerial  roots  of  mangrove  trees  which 
grow  up  from  mud  or  water,  he  noticed  a  minute  species 
of  fly,  the  crane-fly,  which  loved  to  congregate  in  small 
swarms  in  dark  hollows  among  these  roots,  and  there 
fly  round  and  round,  day  after  day,  as  some  other  flies 
do  in  a  sunbeam.  A  simple  enough  observation,  surely; 
but  what  is  the  explanation?    Why  this  passion  for  an 
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endless,  purposeless  dance  in  an  eerie  spot?   Beebe  came 
away  puzzled  and  stirred,  and  writes: 

And  so  a  new  memory  is  mine;  and  when  one  of  these 
insects  comes  to  my  lamp  in  whatever  part  of  the  world, 
fluttering  weakly,  legs  breaking  off  at  the  slightest  touch,  I 
shall  cease  to  worry  about  the  scientific  problems  that  loom 
too  great  for  my  brain,  or  about  the  imperfection  of  whatever 
I  am  doing,  and  shall  welcome  the  crane-fly  and  strive  to  free 
him  from  this  fatal  passion  for  flame,  directing  him  again 
into  the  night;  for  he  may  be  looking  for  a  dark  pocket  in  a 
root,  a  pocket  on  the  Edge  of  the  World,  where  crane-flies 
may  vibrate  with  their  fellows  in  an  eternal  dance.  And  so, 
in  some  ordained  way,  he  will  fulfil  his  destiny  and  I  acquire 
merit.16 

Beebe's  ignorance  is  not,  of  course,  his  chief  value  as 
a  writer — though  in  a  thoroughly  competent  zoologist 
a  continual  emphasis  on  his  ignorance  of  explanations 
is  a  positive  and  not  simply  a  negative  virtue.  Beebe's 
value  lies  in  the  broad  clear  vision  with  which  he  sees 
truths  on  this  path  to  ultimate  ignorance,  and  in  his 
ability  to  tempt  a  reader  totally  unacquainted  with 
jungles  or  zoological  science  to  follow  along  the  path 
with  him.  Even  the  usual  writer  of  popular  scientific 
articles  can  lead  the  horse  to  water;  but  Beebe  can 
make  him  drink. 

How  he  does  this  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  explain  or 
illustrate.  Occasionally  the  charm  can  be  shown  even 
by  quoting  a  single  sentence;  one,  for  instance,  con- 
cerning the  fascination  of  watching  waves  at  the  bow 
of  a  ship,  which  is  at  once  fanciful,  scientifically  correct, 
and  beautiful: 

And  I  wondered  if  the  set  wooden  expression  which 
always  marked  the  figurehead  ladies  and  gods  had  not  its 
origin  in  the  hypnotic  joy  of  forever  watching  the  molten 
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cobalt  crash  into  alabaster,  this  to  emerald,  then  to  merge 
again  into  the  blue  which  is  a  hue  born  of  depth  and  space 
and  not  of  pigment.17 

But  Beebe  is  not  usually  a  writer  of  brilliant,  gem- 
like sentences.  Perhaps  the  less  artist  he.  However 
that  may  be,  he  needs  more  space  to  weave  his  en- 
chantment. Whole  books,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
give  him  too  much  space.  He  is  a  writer  not  of  sen- 
tences nor  of  structurally  unified  books  but  of  essays. 
His  unit  is  the  article  in  a  magazine,  or  the  chapter  in 
a  book.  None  of  his  books,  not  even  Galapagos  or  The 
Arcturus  Adventure  ^  is  a  unit.  All  are  collections  of 
unified  chapters.  Beebe's  art,  so  far,  has  cast  itself 
into  the  mold  required  by  magazine  literature.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  distinctive  art. 

Beebe's  combined  and  integrated  triple  personality 
— zoologist,  philosopher,  and  poet  fused  in  artistic  ex- 
pression— is  not  unique  in  literature.  But  I  can  think 
of  no  other  writer  who  combines  the  three  in  quite  the 
same  proportions.  Huxley  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  Slosson  in  our  own  day,  are  like  him  in  being  pro- 
fessional scientists  who  have  created  literature  from 
scientific  fields.  But  Huxley's  passionate  interest  was 
in  evolutionary  theories,  while  Beebe's  is  in  the  animals 
themselves;  and  Slosson,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  chemist 
(£nd  not  as  outstanding  a  chemist  as  Beebe  is  a 
zoologist),  and  in  the  second  place,  makes  his  reader 
feel  the  human,  practical  interest  of  his  science,  while 
Beebe  makes  the  reader  feel  the  beauty  and  eternal 
significance  of  his. 

Thoreau,  Burroughs,  and  John  Muir  resemble  Beebe 
in  their  ability  to  see  beauty  in  and  behind  natural  facts. 
But  they  were  observers  of  the  animals  rather  than 
experimenting  students  of  them.  Their  interest  in  living 
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creatures  rather  than  in  specimens  was  like  Beebe's;  but 
they  were  neither  interested  in  nor  fitted  for  the  close 
analytic  study  of  animals,  in  the  field  and  in  the  lab- 
oratory, which  Beebe  makes  whenever  possible.  And 
their  conclusions,  their  philosophies,  are  based  funda- 
mentally on  the  Wordsworthian  conception  of  nature 
as  a  medium  through  which  spiritual  forces  pass  to 
men's  spirits,  while  Beebe  always  tries  to  reach  con- 
clusions that  will  explain  not  why  we  feel  beauty  in  the 
life  about  us  but  why  that  life  itself  is  as  it  is. 

Maeterlinck18  in  writing  about  the  bee  carries  into 
literature  the  life  of  insects.  Yet  a  comparison  of 
Maeterlinck's  book  on  the  bee  with  Beebe's  chapters 
on  jungle  ants  in  Jungle  Peace  and  The  Edge  of  the  Jungle 
shows  many  differences  between  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  writers.  Maeterlinck  continually  asks,  for  instance, 
why  the  life  of  an  individual  bee  is  always  completely 
subordinated,  by  each  bee  itself  as  well  as  by  its  fellow- 
bees,  to  the  welfare  of  the  hive.  Beebe  asks  the  same 
question  concerning  ants.  And  both  Beebe  and  Maeter- 
linck end  their  quests  by  confessing  ignorance  of  the 
final  solution  to  the  mystery.  But  Beebe  is  not  quite 
so  ready  as  Maeterlinck  to  give  a  mystical  explanation 
of  the  fact.  The  cause  of  this  subordination  of  the  indi- 
vidual bee,  to  Materlinck,  is  submission  to  "the  mys- 
terious decisions  and  wisdom  of  instinct,  of  the  spirit 
of  the  hive,  or  of  the  assembly  of  workers."19  Beebe 
treats  the  problem  with  equal  wonder,  but  with  a 
parallel  from  the  science  of  anatomy  that  sheds  con- 
siderably more  light: 

There  comes  to  mind  again  and  again,  the  wonder  of 
it  all.  Are  the  hosts  of  little  beings  really  responsible;  have 
they  not  evolved  into  a  pocket,  a  mental  cul-de-sac,  a  swamp- 
ing of  individuality,  pooling  their  personalities?    And  what 
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is  it  they  have  gained — what  pledge  of  success  in  food,  in 
safety,  in  propagation?  They  are  not  separate  entities,  they 
have  none  of  the  freedom  of  action,  of  choice,  of  individuality 
of  the  solitary  wasps.  They  are  the  somatic  cells  of  the  body 
politic,  while  deep  within  the  nest  are  the  guarded  sexual 
cells — the  winged  kings  and  queens,  which  from  time  to 
time,  exactly  as  in  isolated  organisms,  are  thrown  off  to 
propagate,  and  to  found  new  nests.20 

The  two  thinkers  come  out  into  the  unknown;  but 
Beebe's  zoological  training  helps  him  to  carry  his  lan- 
tern at  least  a  step  farther  into  the  dark  than  Maeter- 
linck can  carry  his. 

Hudson  was  like  Beebe  an  ornithologist,  and  also  a 
philosopher  and  a  poet.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a 
difference.  Hudson  was  a  trained  observer,  even  a 
trained  experimenter;  but  he  was  not  a  professional 
zoologist.  His  fellow-ornithologists  in  England  dis- 
liked him,  and  he  disliked  them — both  parties  probably 
having  cause  for  their  dislike.21  He  may  have  seen  some 
things  more  clearly  than  the  professional  zoologists  did; 
but  his  attitude  toward  technical  science  generally  is 
that  of  an  observer,  usually  a  scornful  observer,  looking 
at  the  workers  in  that  field,  taking  and  using  some  of 
their  conclusions  and  rejecting  others,  but  never  identi- 
fying himself  with  them.  He  is  quite  consciously  out- 
side the  zoological  guild.  Beebe  is  very  definitely 
within  it,  a  leader  in  it. 

Fabre  resembles  Beebe  in  much  the  same  ways 
Hudson  does.  Fabre's  constant  insistence  on  the  study 
of  living  insects  is  so  much  like  Beebe's  that  one  feels 
Beebe  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  older  man's 
works.  Fabre,  the  "incomparable  observer,"  as  Darwin 
called  him,  is  like  Beebe  in  his  love  of  experiment,  his 
interest  in  insects,  and  his  broad  philosophy.    Yet  with 
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Fabre,  as  with  Hudson,  there  continually  crops  out  a 
feeling  of  resentment  against  technical  zoologists: 

The  boars  have  muddied  the  clear  stream;  natural  his- 
tory, youth's  glorious  study,  has,  by  dint  of  cellular  im- 
provements, become  a  hateful  and  repulsive  thing.22 

The  technical  zoology  which  both  Hudson  and  Fabre 
viewed  scornfully  from  the  outside,  Beebe  trusts,  fol- 
lows, and  makes  into  literature. 

Beebe  is  not  necessarily  a  greater  writer  than 
Thoreau,  Hudson,  Fabre,  or  the  rest,  for  being  different 
from  them.  All  I  wish  to  show  is  that  he  is  different. 
He  lacks  some  abilities  that  they  have.  But  his  sig- 
nificance to  literature  is  unique  in  that  he  is  the  one 
professional  zoologist  of  the  first  rank  whose  writings 
hold  a  high  place  in  pure  literature. 

He  takes  a  subject  for  one  of  his  essays,  for  instance, 
from  his  laboratory  table  in  the  Tropical  Research 
Station;  a  choice  of  subject  not  particularly  unusual.23 
That  table,  however,  turns  out  to  be  the  center  for 
event  after  event  of  amazing  interest  relating  to  the 
life  that  surrounds  the  laboratory.  The  rings  of  growth 
in  the  mahogany  table  top  are  records  of  tropical  sun 
and  tropical  rain  generations  ago.  The  table  itself 
becomes  alive  when  the  legs,  which  were  put  in  cans  of 
water  to  discourage  ants,  begin  to  sprout  a  soft  tissue 
of  leaves,  a  brief  "Indian  summer"24  of  temporary  life, 
during  which  even  the  struggle  for  existence  begins 
when  a  tiny  caterpillar  starts  to  eat  one  of  the  new 
leaves.  That  evanescent  life  passes,  but  a  low  sound 
proves  to  be  more  life,  within  the  table  top,  some  grub 
boring  its  blind  way  through  the  wood;  an  existence 
ending  in  tragedy,  for  months  later  Beebe  found  in  a 
hole  on  the  under  side  a  "gorgeous  mummified  beetle," 
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which  had  developed  to  maturity  and  then,  by  some 
trick  of  fate,  had  not  been  able  to  free  its  legs  from  the 
hole  in  which  it  had  grown,  and  so  had  perished 
miserably  just  on  the  threshold  of  freedom. 

On  the  table  is  a  bony  box  dissected  from  the  throat 
of  a  howling  monkey — and  in  from  the  distant  spaces 
of  the  jungle  comes  a  rich  primeval  resonance  produced 
from  other  similar  bone-boxes  in  living  monkeys.  At 
the  time  he  writes  the  essay  Beebe  is  studying  the  vocal 
apparatus  of  certain  birds;  and  far  from  taking  one's 
sense  of  beauty  away,  Beebe's  account  of  his  dissection 
of  a  bird's  windpipe  creates  in  the  reader  wonder  of  the 
architecture  within  the  bird's  body,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  architecture  enables  the  bird  to  fill  the 
jungle  with  the  beauty  of  its  song.  Technical  zoology 
here  does  not  destroy  but  produces  poetry. 

A  giant  wood  roach  flies  past,  in  the  grasp  of  a 
spider.  Beebe  secures  both  and  the  tragedy  takes  its 
inevitable  course,  but  ends  in  a  combination  of  irony 
and  comedy  when  fifteen  minutes  later  the  captured 
and  spider-ridden  roach  has  given  birth  to  fifty  roach- 
lets  who  scramble  nimbly  out  of  the  way  of  the  spider, 
leaving  him  "the  dying,  flavorless  shred  of  a  mother 
roach." 

Over  the  table  hangs  a  large  dried  leaf,  brought 
indoors  and  kept  because  of  some  chrysalids  attached 
to  it.  But  by  chance  on  that  same  leaf  were  attached 
also  some  butterfly's  eggs  which  prove  of  even  greater 
interest.  For  under  the  microscope  one  egg  proves  to 
have  been  invaded  by  a  tiny  wasp  who  laid  in  it  her 
own  eggs.  And  under  the  microscope  a  whole  history 
of  birth,  growth,  metamorphosis,  struggle,  and  mating 
goes  on,  in  and  around  the  shell  of  the  murdered 
butterfly's  egg. 
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And  so  as  I  sit  at  my  table,  my  little  cosmos  of  space 
and  time  presents  deaths  by  violence,  and  lives  of  quiet, 
unperturbed  peace;  acrid,  burning  odors  and  smashing, 
sweeping  brilliancy  of  color;  living  skin  soft  and  smooth 
as  clay,  or  fretted  like  shagreen;  voices  almost  high  enough 
to  become  visible,  comedy  so  delicate  that  appreciation 
never  reaches  laughter,  and  tragedy  so  cruel  and  needless 
that  it  stirs  doubts  of  the  very  roots  of  things.  All  these  and 
many  more,  begin,  occur,  and  pass  before  me, — things  which 
go  to  make  up  a  world. 

"My  Jungle  Table"  is  a  rambling  essay,  unified  by 
subject  rather  than  by  structure.  Another  essay, 
"With  Army  Ants  'Somewhere'  in  the  Jungle,"25  shows 
Beebe  writing  with  a  more  definite  plan.  Several  pits 
had  been  dug  in  the  sand  of  the  jungle  floor,  at  various 
points,  as  a  means  of  catching  small  creatures  that 
might  fall  into  them.  "Pit  Number  Five"  one  day 
happened  to  be  in  the  path  of  an  advancing  horde  of 
army  ants.  With  this  situation  the  essay  opens.  "Pit 
Number  Five  had  become  a  shambles."  Almost  no 
living  thing  can  resist  the  attack  of  a  mass  of  army 
ants,  and  the  carnage  in  the  pit  was  terrible.  An  un- 
fortunate frog  was  trying,  by  desperate  scratching  and 
leaping,  to  fight  off  the  small  furies  who  hurled  them- 
selves at  him  from  all  sides.  Unable  to  stand  that 
particular  horror,  Beebe  reached  down  with  an  um- 
brella— not  even  a  man  would  dare  to  descend  into 
the  pit  among  the  ants — and  scooped  the  frog  up  to 
safety.  A  rough  old  toad  was  standing  the  assault 
better,  and  probably  would  weather  it;  but  "all  his 
exposed  surface  was  sticky  with  his  acid  perspiration — 
the  sweat  of  fear."  A  millipede  had  dug  part  way  into 
the  sand,  and  his  horny  back  made  him  an  impregnable 
fortress.    All  other  living  things  in  the  pit  perished. 
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A  daddy-long-legs  "did  a  pitiful  dance  of  death."  As 
the  ants  rushed  at  his  long  legs  he  lifted  one  after  another 
high  out  of  reach.  But  a  concerted  rush  finally  overbore 
him,  "and  in  a  fraction  of  time  his  body,  with  two  long 
legs  trailing  behind,  was  straddled  by  a  small  worker 
and  borne  rapidly  away." 

Up  one  vertical  side  of  the  pit  the  ants  were  carrying 
away  the  spoils  of  battle.  The  details  of  this  process, 
as  Beebe  describes  them,  are  almost  unbelievable.  Up 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  side  the  ants 
dragged  the  dead  or  dying  bodies  of  their  victims. 
When  the  side  became  too  steep  for  unaided  progress  a 
band  of  ants  formed  living  "corduroy,  rope-bridges, 
props,  hand-rails,  lattices,  screens,  fillers,  stiles,  ladders, 
and  other  unnamable  adjuncts  to  the  successful  scaling 
of  these  apparently  impregnable  cliffs. "  So  up  the  side 
came  the  army  and  moved  in  its  terrible  column  away 
along  the  jungle  floor,  the  living  rope-bridges  dissolving 
and  climbing  up  over  themselves,  and  the  booty  borne 
triumphantly  away  from  the  battle-pit.  Beebe  jumped 
down  into  the  pit. 

The  great  gold-spotted  toad  stretched  and  scratched 
himself,  looked  at  me,  and  trembled  his  throat.  I  was  not 
an  army  ant!  The  millipede  cautiously  reared  its  head  from 
the  sand  and  felt  timidly  about. 

I  looked  out  and  saw  the  last  of  the  mighty  army  dis- 
appearing into  the  undergrowth.  I  listened  and  heard  no 
chirp  of  cricket,  nor  voice  of  any  insect  in  the  glade.  Silence 
brooded,  significant  of  wholesale  death.  Only  at  my  feet 
two  ants  still  moved,  a  small  worker  and  a  great  white- 
headed  soldier.  Both  had  been  badly  disabled  in  the  strug- 
gles in  the  pit,  and  now  vainly  sought  to  surmount  even  the 
first  step  of  the  lofty  cliff.  They  had  been  ruthlessly  de- 
serted. The  rearing  of  new  hosts  was  too  easy  a  matter  for 
nature  to  have  evolved  anything  like  stretchers  or  a  Red 
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Cross  service  among  these  social  beings.  The  impotence  of 
these  two,  struggling  in  the  dusk,  only  emphasized  the  ter- 
rible vitality  of  their  distant  fellows.  As  the  last  twilight 
of  day  dimmed,  I  saw  the  twain  still  bravely  striving,  and 
now  the  toad  was  watching  them  intently.  A  poor-me-one 
called  mournfully  from  a  distance,  and  I  walked  slowly 
toward  home. 

Both  these  typical  essays  are  full  of  startling  in- 
formation about  the  animals  of  the  jungle.  But  the 
information  itself  is  not  so  important.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  as  we  read  we  feel  the  drama  of  it  all, 
the  tragedy,  the  comedy,  pathos,  wonder — these  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  constant  rush  of  myriad  lives,  of 
myriad  rudimentary  and  developed  consciousnesses, 
independent  of  our  own  existence,  and  yet  moving  in 
ways  that  we  can  partly  understand,  can  at  least  feel 
some  kinship  toward — a  universe  of  all  sorts  of  life, 
perhaps  interweaving  eternally,  perhaps  moving  toward 
some  unknown  goal.  When  we  feel  this,  and  not  till 
then,  biological  science  becomes  literature,  and  touches 
the  bases  of  our  lives. 
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THE  ART  OF  LYTTON  STRACHEY1 

Lytton  Strachey  concludes  the  Preface  to  Eminent 
Victorians  by  defining  the  first  and  the  second  duties 
of  the  biographer.  These  are  "to  preserve  ....  a 
brevity  which  excludes  everything  that  is  redundant 
and  nothing  that  is  significant,"  and  to  lay  bare  the 
facts  of  some  cases,  as  he  understands  them,  "dis- 
passionately, impartially,  and  without  ulterior  inten- 
tions." Thus  by  the  well-known  device  of  stating  rights 
in  terms  of  duties,  Strachey  asserts  the  biographer's 
right  to  be  artist.  For  the  initiated  at  least,  this  was 
unnecessary.  From  a  score  of  instances  it  may  be 
induced  that  the  artist,  under  the  compulsions  of  his 
own  vision  and  by  the  demands  of  his  pattern,  may 
recreate  a  life  once  lived.  Strachey  had  his  reasons 
doubtless  for  stressing  the  point,  and  they  were  reasons 
of  expediency  with  regard  to  the  larger  audience. 
Nevertheless  the  assertion  of  the  biographer's  right  to 
be  artist,  with  the  special  emphasis  which  accrues  to  the 
last  words  of  a  short  and  pithy  preface,  has1  distracted 
attention  from  several  considerations  at  once  more  in- 
teresting and  more  fruitful.  Of  these  the  nature  and 
origination  of  Strachey's  own  art  are  the  chief. 

Of  Strachey's  art  the  finest  example  is  beyond  doubt 
the  Madame  du  Dejfand.  The  Frenchwoman  seems  at 
first  to  afford  less  scope  in  the  real  world  than  does  the 

1  Strachey's  brief  biographical  notes  upon  four  English  historians,  pub- 
lished since  this  essay  was  sent  to  the  printer,  seem  to  me  to  confirm  the 
impressions  and  judgments  here  set  down.   October,  1928.    B.  H.  L. 
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English  queen  or  her  contemporary  cardinal  or  Florence 
Nightingale.  There  attaches  to  her  no  procession  of 
ministers,  no  Prince  Consort,  no  vast  accumulation  of 
property,  no  message  flying  over  an  Empire  of  adoring 
subjects.  There  is  no  counter  figure  like  Newman's  in 
the  Manning  to  indicate  that  the  lines  of  humanity 
meet  in  infinity  if  they  meet  at  all.  There  is  no  lifelong 
leverage  upon  materiel  and  personnel  like  that  exerted  by 
the  angel  of  the  Crimea.  Consequently  the  portrait  is 
achieved  in  narrow  space.  Yet  in  that  space  has  been 
concentrated  an  unparalleled  amplitude  of  living.  The 
real  world  is  evoked  in  it  not  by  description  but  by  the 
implications  of  skepsis.  The  very  heart  of  life  is  per- 
ceived to  beat  in  that  revived  superficiality.  Routine, 
precision,  ardor,  aspiration  were  devoted  to  social  inter- 
course alone,  and  the  serious  business  of  getting  the 
world  governed  and  its  soul  saved  for  eternity  hovered 
on  the  circumference  where  now  and  then  the  curve  of 
the  perfect  skepticism  touched  them.  "For  a  fortnight" 
(so  Madame  du  Deffand  confessed  to  Walpole)  "she 
was  actually  the  Regent's  mistress:  and  a  fortnight,  in 
those  days,  was  a  considerable  time."  And  religion:  to 
the  Cardinal  who  found  it  extraordinary  that  St.  Denis 
had  not  only  picked  up  his  head  and  carried  it  in  his 
hands,  but  had  walked  with  his  head  under  his  arms 
all  the  way  from  Montmartre  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Denis,  she  said  "Ah,  Monseigneur!  dans  une  telle  situ- 
ation, il  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."  Thus  the 
curving  line  cuts  into  the  great  occupations.  At  last 
Strachey  reveals  that  that  circle  is  drawn  not  in  a  plane 
but  on  a  sphere,  that  perpendiculars  reach  inward  from 
that  curving  surface  and  meet  at  the  center.  The  heart 
of  life  that  has  already  been  perceived  to  beat  is  revealed 
in  its  profound  place.    The  chemistry  of  eager  desire 
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which  has  seemed  so  safely  embalmed  in  indifference 
sets  up  an  unawaited  reaction.  Amid  all  that  cold 
brilliance  of  supper  parties  and  showering  cold  wit,  the 
gonads  work.  Madame  du  Deffand,  a  few  years  short 
of  seventy,  felt  the  intensest  pangs  of  passion  for  a  more 
than  apparently  superficial  bachelor  of  fifty,  for  Horace 
Walpole.  She  felt  them,  unappeased,  to  the  last,  though 
"she  died  as  she  had  lived — her  room  crowded  with 
acquaintances  and  the  sound  of  a  conversation  in  her 
ears." 

The  Madame  du  Deffand  is  well-nigh  perfect.  And 
I  venture  to  call  it  the  finest  of  Strachey's  portraits. 
It  is  I  know  presented  with  less  direct  narrative  than 
most  others.  But  it  blends  more  evenly  the  dispassion 
and  the  compassion  necessary  to  biography.  For  his 
other  finest  pieces — all,  one  notes,  portraits  of  women — 
this  balance  is  less  completely  effected.  The  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  is  too  drily  lighted,  if  not  also  a  little  cruel. 
The  Florence  Nightingale  is  more  than  a  little  coldly 
ironic.  In  the  Queen  Victoria  the  irony  is  not  continu- 
ously the  manifestation  of  calm  compassion:  in  the 
beginning  and  toward  the  end  there  is  perhaps  too  much 
compassion,  in  the  middle  reaches  there  is  certainly  too 
much  dispassion.  Moreover,  in  the  account  of  Madame 
du  Deffand  significant  compression  is  carried  to  its 
farthest  point:  the  woman  and  her  world  are  suffused 
with  a  light  that,  while  it  radiates  from  the  life  sur- 
veyed, is  by  a  creative  miracle  turned  directly  back 
upon  that  life.  This  miracle  has  been  possible  because 
in  this  instance  Strachey  is  engaged  with  an  intelligence 
capable  as  his  own  of  "unflinching  perception  of  the 
futilities  of  living." 

From  this  condition  results  the  unity  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  from  this  the  singleness  of  the  approach.   The 
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quintessential  creature  of  the  age  of  talk  and  of  doubt 
tripped  by  her  nature  into  suffering  and  unquestioning 
devotion  is  the  fittest  subject  for  Strachey's  gifts.  For 
in  her  he  sees  an  irony  of  character,  personal  to  herself. 
Not  around  her  but  in  her,  the  social  and  the  biological 
evolutions  are  at  tragic  and  pitiful  war.  That  is  enough 
and  that  is  all.  In  other  figures  there  is  something  more 
■ — there  is  contrast  between  the  appearance  and  the 
reality — and  it  is  his  preoccupation  with  this  second 
aspect  that  betrays  Strachey  into  a  double  approach 
and  a  consequent  disunity  of  effect.  Queen  Victoria, 
less  subtly  but  no  less  insistently  a  case  in  which  the 
biological  product  and  the  social  product  are  in  conflict, 
creates  herself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  reader  as  a 
figure  who  seemed  to  be  one  thing  and  was  in  reality 
another.  "In  truth"  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  the  biog- 
rapher. Explicitly  or  by  implication  the  reader  learns 
that  "so  it  seemed,  but  the  truth  was  otherwise."  Of 
Manning  we  read,  "-Such  was  the  fair  outward  seeming 
of  the  Archdeacon's  life;  but  the  inward  reality  was 
different."  Wiseman  thought  he  was  undertaking  a 
wrestling-match  with  infidelity,  "but  what  he  really 
found  himself  undertaking  was  a  wrestling-match  with 
Dr.  Errington."  Florence  Nightingale  seemed  to  be  a 
dispensing  angel;  she  was  in  fact  a  selfish  tyrant,  work- 
ing accidental  good.  Gordon  was  a  hero  compact  of 
mysticism,  a  touch  of  madness,  and  governmental 
muddling.  Contrast  of  this  sort  is  most  readily  ren- 
dered. By  the  run  of  readers  it  is  easily  perceived  and 
for  most  it  remains  apparently  the  whole  irony.  For 
such  of  course  this  preoccupation  of  the  author  is  not 
a  distraction.  But  for  those  who  are  aware  of  the  ironic 
core  of  his  case  it  is  a  distraction  indeed. 
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The  ironic  core  of  Strachey's  case  is  always  statable 
in  terms  of  the  difference  between  the  social  and  tl  t 
biological  evolutions.  The  long  slow  maturing  which 
made  the  human  race  has  projected  a  swift  short  ex- 
tension. The  creature  of  the  former  must  move  in  the 
latter.  It  is  the  human  predicament.  "When  a  soldier 
finds  himself  fighting  for  a  cause  in  which  he  has  lost 
faith,  it  is  treachery  to  stop,  and  it  is  treachery  to  go 
on."  This  is  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  last  Protestant 
phase,  and  by  implication  in  his  Catholic.  Or  a  soldier 
finds  himself  fighting  in  a  cause  which  he  does  not 
understand.  This  is  Gordon  by  fits  and  starts.  Or  a 
soldier  fights  in  a  cause  which  he  thinks  he  understands 
but  does  not.  This  is  Arnold,  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
The  cases,  as  Strachey  understands  them,  are  always 
of  people  fitted  to  be  something  admirable,  but  ill-fitted 
or  entirely  unfitted  to  be  what  they  are. 

A  woman  of  vast  energy,  conscientious,  procreant, 
proud,  of  narrow  and  small  mind,  is  flicked  into  high 
station  and  moves  and  acts  as  if  she  were  suited  to 
the  place.  Such  is  the  informing  idea  of  Queen  Victoria. 
It  is  to  realize  this  idea,  to  pattern  it  in  words  that 
Strachey  selects  incidents,  and  assigns  motives.  No 
stroke  but  contributes  to  this  design,  once  one  is  aware. 
The  Queen,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  dwell 
in  her  last!  hours  on  her  great  responsibilities  to  the 
social  structure,  turns  biological  phenomenon  and  re- 
members the  maleness  of  several  men,  backward  toward 
adolescence,  and  behind  adolescence  the  equally  un- 
queenly  things  of  childhood.  Reporting  an  epidemic  of 
dying,  the  opening  chapters  of  Queen  Victoria  stress  the 
accidental  survival  of  Drina  for  the  royal  post.  A 
biological  preference  for  blue  eyes  and  strong  teeth — 
to  go  no  further — provides  Victor' a  with  an  able  con- 
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sort,  and  an  equally  primitive  stubbornness  in  her 
course  and  weakness  in  observation  deprive  her  of  him. 
Chance  that  made  her  queen  gave  her  long  life;  and 
reputation  building  by  time-bulk  alone  was  irrelevantly 
assisted  by  prosperity  and  poetry,  by  prose  fiction  and 
doctrines  about  man's  origin.  The  social  folk-ways 
subtly  defined  in  these  pages  refract  the  woman  who 
shines  through  them  and  reveal  her  for  what  she  was: 
a  hard-working  bearer  of  offspring  and  provider  of  nests 
and  foodstuff.  Yet  there  is  no  hint  that  she  should  have 
been  otherwise,  as  it  is  clear  that  she  could  not  have 
been.  To  be  that  kind  of  queen  may  have  been  treach- 
ery, to  have  ceased  would  have  been  treachery,  too. 
Being  what  she  was  she  enlarged  her  ego  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  her  consciousness  and,  except  for  the  unequal 
struggle  with  death,  for  Victoria  herself  the  conflict 
inherent  in  the  human  predicament  vanished.  She  had 
become  more  than  human,  or  she  had  become  less. 

To  vivify  such  a  figure  upon  such  a  pattern  is 
Strachey's  special  art.  It  is  an  art  in  which  the  approach 
and  the  informing  idea,  the  resulting  structure  and  the 
chosen  phrase  serve  in  common  magic  to  create  at  last 
that  luminous  texture,  fragile  appearing  but  ribbed  with 
steel,  which  we  call  his  style.  This  style  was  already 
achieved  in  1913,  when  the  Madame  du  Deffand  was 
written.  It  was  however  not  so  securely  at  command 
but  that  in  the  succeeding  biographies  of  the  eminent 
Victorians  it  suffered  frequent  abrasion  from  sarcasm. 
Of  Monseigneur  Talbot  Strachey  permits  himself  to 
say,  "he  could  apply  flattery  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
that  even  Princes  of  the  Church  found  it  sufficient." 
"Was  it  possible,"  he  imagines  the  Roman  authorities 
thinking,  "that  Dr.  Newman  did  not  understand  that 
ideas  in  Rome  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  out  of  place?" 
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Of  the  thunderstorm  that  accompanied  the  voting  on 
papal  infallibility,  he  makes  intrusive  report:  "Both 
sides,  with  equal  justice,  claimed  the  portent  as  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  Opinion. "  And  again,  "Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  answers  given  to  these  questions 
by  the  Metaphysical  Society  have  not  been  recorded 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind/'  The  attack  here  is  not 
dispassionate.  One  winces  at  the  sarcasm,  and  one 
wonders  that  even  hatred  of  church  should  so  betray 
a  mind  capable  ultimately  of  the  objective  yet  pitiful 
account  of  Baron  Stockmar  who  "lingered  for  eighteen 
months,  and  then,  with  his  pupil,  explored  the  shadow 
and  the  dust."  Indeed  one  wonders  the  more  when  one 
comes  presently  in  the  Cardinal  Manning  itself  upon 
such  a  report  as  this,  simple  but  clanging  with  dreadful 
overtones  of  crucifixion.  After  all  the  years  of  trickery, 
and  jealousy,  of  impossible  contravention  on  Man- 
ning's part,  Newman  was  at  last  Cardinal.  "He  lived 
to  enjoy  his  glory  for  more  than  ten  years.  Since  he 
rarely  left  the  Oratory,  and  since  Manning  never 
visited  Birmingham,  the  two  Cardinals  met  only  once 
or  twice.  After  one  of  these  occasions,  on  returning  to 
the  Oratory,  Cardinal  Newman  said,  'What  do  you 
think  Cardinal  Manning  did  to  me?  He  kissed  me!'  " 
But  even  the  Manning  and  at  least  as  well  the  Gordon 
and  more  surely  still  the  Florence  Nightingale  maintain 
the  texture.  However  it  may  be  abraded,  it  never  I 
think  suffers  rupture.  But  to  the  standard  of  the 
Madame  du  Beffand  and  the  Victoria  no  one  of  the 
Eminent  Victorians  quite  rises.  Partly  no  doubt  this 
is  because  of  difficulties  presented  by  a  canvas  larger 
than  that  used  in  the  earlier  instance  and  from  want 
of  practice  which  these  very  efforts  afforded  Strachey 
before  he  came  to  portray  the  Queen.     Partly,  not 
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entirely.  The  eminent  Victorians  are  all  religious  sub- 
jects, however  combined  with  school  and  war.  And 
upon  these  issues  especially  Strachey  has  preoccupa- 
tions. With  specific  regard  to  the  church,  to  the  school, 
and  to  war  and  its  makers,  he  never  manages  that 
detachment  which  imbues  his  being  when  the  vaster 
and  more  complex  tragedy  of  life  itself  confronts  him. 
In  the  special  fields,  the  approach  is  uncertain  and  the 
informing  idea  ignored.  Elegant  hatred  and  rage  take 
place  of  detachment  and  compassion. 

But  to  have  said  all  this  is  by  no  means  to  have  made 
a  complete  consideration  of  Strachey's  art,  nor  even  a 
complete  description  of  his  style.  A  maturing  lies  behind 
the  achievement  of  1913.  Strachey  matured  at  Cam- 
bridge, "whose  cloisters,"  he  himself  says,  "have  ever 
been  consecrated  to  poetry  and  common  sense." 
Naturally  in  that  air,  a  man  of  sensitive  nature,  not 
yet  creative,  rather  storing  his  gifts,  submitted  to  the 
influence  or  at  least  to  the  catalytic  power  of  such 
documents  as  passed  through  his  own  mind.  In  the 
special  field  of  biography,  English  masters  must  have 
had  their  hour  with  him.  Perhaps  he  took  some  notion 
of  the  brief  "life"  from  Gibbon's  proportioned  biogra- 
phies and  behind  Gibbon  from  Tacitus  and  from 
Plutarch.  Certainly  Macaulay,  for  all  his  prejudices, 
must  by  his  handling  of  the  significant  scene  and  by 
his  gift  of  summary  have  impressed  the  studious  mind. 
His  accounts  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  of 
James  the  Second  meeting  the  Privy  Councillors  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  "alone"  in  his  closet,  the  summary 
characterization  of  Jeffreys,  might  indeed  have  been 
written  by  an  immature  Strachey.  How  congenial  the 
method  must  have  been  to  him,  one  senses  clearly  by 
setting    beside    Macaulay's    passages    David    Hume's 
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abstract  presentation  of  the  ideas  involved,  without 
instance  or  realizing  detail.  Too,  Macaulay's  short 
biography — called  essay — may  have  suggested  brevity. 
But  the  last  sentence  devoted  to  James  the  Second — 
"For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  security  of  property, 
for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our 
homes,  our  gratitude  is  due,  under  Him  who  raises 
and  pulls  down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  his  Long 
Parliament,  to  the  Convention,  and  to  William  of 
Orange" — must  have  filled  the  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  in  the  late  nineties  with  laughter  and  rendered 
less  effective  the  author's  influence.  Perhaps  this 
opened  the  young  reader's  mind  to  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
had,  in  Strachey's  way,  no  detachment.  But  he  built 
his  biographies  in  the  pattern  of  the  heroic  formula, 
and  may  have  taught  the  lesson  of  design,  thus.  In 
the  presence  of  Carlyle's  portraits  Strachey  doubtless 
was  all  eager  to  make  the  individual  and  the  scene 
"ocularly  visible. "  The  description  of  Manning  is  in 
every  way  like  those  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries 
which  Carlyle  tucked  into  his  letters  to  Emerson,  and 
the  picture  of  Manning  moving  about  London  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Frederick  at  Sans  Souci.  The  passage  in 
which  Gordon  is  shown  writing  "with  lines  of  empha- 
sis, and  capitals  and  exclamation-marks  more  and  more 
thickly  interspersed  so  that  the  signs  of  his  living 
passion  are  still  visible  to  the  inquirer  of  today  on  those 
thin  sheets  of  mediocre  paper  and  in  the  torrent  of  the 
ink"  strikes  a  note  all  but  unique  in  Strachey,  one  that 
rings  incessantly  in  Carlyle.  Yet,  among  the  English 
historians  and  biographers,  it  is  not  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle  alone  but  also  Carlyle's  disciple  Froude  who 
may  have  suggested  method  to  the  maturing  artist. 
Froude's  account,  familiar  to  everyone,  of  Mary  Queen 
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of  Scots'  death,  though  it  wants  compression,  has  in  its 
picturing  method  something  that  Strachey  was  to  find 
in  himself,  perhaps,  I  once  more  venture,  under  just 
this  stimulus.  But  however  real  the  contributions  of 
these  makers  of  biography  to  Strachey's  method,  they 
are  minor.  These  authors'  habit  of  refusing  to  let  the 
facts  do  their  own  work,  their  interpretations  by  way 
of  involving  and  emotional  preconceptions,  their  lack 
of  compression,  in  short  their  German  qualities  are 
alien  to  Strachey. 

Strachey's  qualities  are  French.  This,  one  may  at 
first  suspect,  is  the  result  of  that  long  employment  with 
French  masters  which  preceded  the  Landmarks  in 
French  Literature.  One  might  conclude  this  the  more 
readily,  since  the  Landmarks  was  finished  a  year  before 
Strachey's  style  established  itself  in  the  account  of 
Madame  du  Dejfand.  One  would  posit  of  course  that 
congeniality  bound  him  to  write  of  French  literature, 
even  if  it  did  not  select  the  task.  And  this  would 
plausibly  explain  the  case,  were  there  not  an  important 
and  ignored  document  to  consider.  In  1908  Strachey 
wrote  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Inchbald's  A  Simple 
Story.  This  little  essay  he  has  not  reprinted;  it  is  not 
itemized  in  the  bibliographies;  and  appears  to  be  un- 
known to  the  critics.  The  essay  on  Mrs.  Inchbald 
lays  great  stress  on  a  quality  possessed  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  which  is  "characteristic  of  her  French  prede- 
cessors" and  "rare  among  the  novelists  of  England." 
"She  is,"  says  Strachey,  "essentially  a  stylist — a  writer 
whose  whole  conception  of  her  art  is  determined  by 
stylistic  intention  ....  the  interest  of  her  style  does 
not  lie  in  its  intrinsic  merit  so  much  as  in  the  use  to 
which  she  puts  it."  It  "is  part  and  parcel  of  her  matter. 
The  result  is  that  when,  in  moments  of  inspiration,  she 
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rises  to  the  height  of  her  opportunity,  when,  mastering 
her  material,  she  invests  her  expression  with  the  whole 
intensity  of  her  feeling  and  her  thought,  then  she 
achieves  effects  of  the  rarest  beauty/'  In  Nature  and 
Art,  Mrs.  Inchbald's  second  novel,  he  finds  the  climax, 
"for  bitterness  and  concentration  of  style,"  "almost 
reminiscent  of  Stendhal,"  the  work  of  genius  which 
"has  brushed  aside  the  forced  and  the  obvious,  to 
express,  with  supreme  directness,  the  anguish  of  a 
soul."  Strachey's  qualities  are  French.  In  his  view  of 
life,  he  is  a  Voltaire,  with  more  scientific  grounding  for 
his  outlook.  In  his  treatment  of  life  he  is,  like  the  French 
writers,  essentially  a  stylist.  His  style  is  part  and  parcel 
of  his  matter,  not  as  he  insists  of  Thackeray  "mere  orna- 
ment, existing  independently  of  what  he  has  to  say."  It 
is  concentrated,  it  is  easy,  it  is  subtle,  it  is  supremely 
direct,  capable  of  portraying  the  anguish  of  a  soul. 

Such  is  Strachey's  dream  for  himself,  in  1908;  such 
his  startling  premonition.  For  when  he  wrote  these 
sentences  concerning  Mrs.  Inchbald  he  had  not  yet  a 
style.  Competent  prose  he  could  write,  but  of  style  in 
this  sense  he  had  nothing.  At  most  there  was — revealed 
in  the  flash  of  this  little  essay — the  looming  possibility 
of  a  style.  The  power  to  realize  this  style  was  there,  of 
course,  but  it  grew  to  manifestation  slowly  and  not  at 
the  first  contact  with  French  literature.  Strachey  con- 
cerned himself  early  with  the  characteristic  "narrow 
....  deep"  method  of  the  classical  school,  of  which  he 
said  later  that  it  was  bound  to  triumph — "ultimately 
like  all  good  things."  In  1908  he  attempted  to  explain 
its  nature  and  its  profound  power  to  the  English  in  a 
discussion  of  Racine,  whom  he  exalted.  Five  years  later 
when  the  Landmarks,  in  which  the  distinction  is  made 
between    the    method    of   "comprehension"    and    the 
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method  of  "concentration,"  was  already  in  print,  he 
reverted  to  the  matter  again  to  explain  Madame  du 
Deffand's  style.  She  did  not  use  "a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent stimuli,  by  calling  up  image  after  image,  recollection 
upon  recollection,"  until  the  reader's  mind  was  "filled 
and  held  by  a  vivid  and  palpable  evocation;"  she 
worked  "by  the  contrary  method  of  a  fine  economy, 
and,  ignoring  everything  but  what  is  essential,"  trusted 
"by  means  of  the  exact  propriety  of"  her  presentation, 
"to  produce  the  required  effect."  Of  the  young 
Strachey  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  not  a  Romantic 
in  this  his  own  definition  but  that  he  was  not  yet  a 
Classic  either.  He  limited  himself  largely  to  the  means 
of  the  classic  masters,  but  he  did  not  attain  their  effects. 
Not  until,  midway  in  the  review  of  French  literature, 
he  immersed  himself  in  St.  Simon  and  in  Voltaire,  did 
Strachey  find  in  himself  that  style  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  his  matter,  that  matter  which  would  remain 
inert  in  any  other  style. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  Landmarks  of  French 
Literature  are  the  work  of  a  brilliant  and  disciplined 
literary  critic,  and  they  offer  us  literary  criticisms,  not 
studies  of  men  and  books.  Francois  Villon  does  not 
come  to  life  in  these  pages,  nor  does  Rabelais.  And 
when  had  a  portrait  biographer  more  animated  and 
animating  subjects?  Montaigne  is  not  Montaigne  here, 
for  all  that  he  is  the  sole  subject  of  his  own  book.  In 
speaking  of  Pascal,  Strachey  has  again  as  in  the  Inch- 
bald  essay  a  premonition  of  his  own  style — "the  light- 
ness and  the  strength,  the  exquisite  polish  and  the 
delicious  wit,  the  lambent  irony  and  the  ordered  move- 
ment," but  he  does  not  achieve  this  style  until  sud- 
denly halfway  through  his  book  he  comes  at  once  upon 
two  writers  in  whose  catalytic  presence,  all  the  intellec- 
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tually  perceived  factors  fuse  and  become  fertile  in  his 
mind.  It  is  the  instant  of  power  and  of  insight.  The 
literary  critic  vanished,  the  artist  appears.  The  book 
called  Landmarks  in  French  Literature  breaks  into  two. 
Strachey's  first  portraits  are  of  St.  Simon  and  of 
Voltaire — the  men  who  made  of  him  a  portrait  painter. 
They  had  struck  him  at  the  receptive  moment,  when 
all  the  preparation  was  complete.  I  guess  this  to  have 
been  about  1910,  when  Strachey  was  thirty  years  old. 
And  it  is  curious  that  this  should  have  happened 
at  all.  For  St.  Simon  pours  "out  his  details  in  a  multi- 
tudinous stream"  in  a  fashion  not  classical,  and  his 
method  is  virulent.  Yet  by  him  Strachey  was  stimu- 
lated to  use  his  own  capacity  for  observation,  for  visual- 
izing and  projecting  "all  the  color,  the  detail,  the  in- 
tensity, the  frenzy,  of  actual  fact."  He  was  stimulated, 
I  think,  because  he  perceived  in  St.  Simon  the  vivifying 
power  of  hatred  and  of  fury,  or  of  fear.  However  his 
ironic  view  of  life  might  ultimately  dissolve  these,  for 
Strachey  hatred,  fury,  and  fear  are  always  contributive 
urges  to  portrayal.  Even  of  Madame  du  Deffand  he 
can  say  at  last  "it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  pity 
most,  or  to  admire,  or  to  fear."  He  was  stimulated, 
too,  because  for  him  as  for  so  many  men  of  his  training 
the  contact  with  life  is  through  literature  and  not  direct. 
Were  it  direct  indeed  Strachey  would  probably  have 
become  a  novelist.  Since  it  was  indirect,  the  palpitating 
various  panorama  of  St.  Simon's  crowded  world  took 
possession  of  him.  And  in  a  hundred  passages  one 
seems  to  see  Strachey  observing  his  material  as  it  were 
through  the  lens  of  St.  Simon's  Memoires.  The  winding 
stair  in  the  Vatican,  Manning's  death,  Albert's  death, 
the  Mahdi  on  his  charger  reviewing  his  host,  Disraeli  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  Florence  Nightingale  in  her  up- 
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stairs  room  in  South  Street,  Hartington  coming  to 
decision  in  affairs,  Victoria's  first  meeting  with  her 
ministers — one  is  at  Versailles,  or  with  Louis  the  Grand 
at  an  army  review,  or  in  back  ways  of  Paris,  or  in 
government  offices  in  a  French  province,  somehow 
there,  though  Strachey's  own  scene  loses  none  of  its 
instant  and  characteristic  reality. 

St.  Simon  alone  could  not  have  served.  It  was  his 
fortunate  conjunction  with  Voltaire  that  served  the 
turn.  "St.  Simon  was  a  small  intellect,"  he  had  old- 
fashioned  ideas  and  no  perspective  or  sense  of  propor- 
tion. It  was  Voltaire  whom  Strachey  needed,  Voltaire 
the  second,  who  wrote  the  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  a 
counterblast  to  Bossuet's  Histoire  Universelfe,  the  in- 
ventor of  pamphlet  forms,  brief  and  popular,  of  the 
Dialogue,  and  the  miscellany  called  the  Dictionnaire 
Philosophique.  It  was  from  Candide  that  Strachey 
learned  a  great  lesson.  ....  it  is  only  when  the  book 
is  finished  that  the  true  meaning  of  it  is  borne  in  upon 
the  mind.  Then  it  is  that  the  scintillating  pages  begin 
to  exercise  their  grim  unforgettable  effect;  and  the  petti- 
ness and  misery  of  man  seem  to  borrow  a  new  intensity 
from  the  relentless  laughter  ....  But  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  thing"  is  that  the  book  "contains,  after  all, 
something  more  than  mere  pessimism — it  contains  a 
positive  doctrine  as  well  ....  'II  faut  cultiver  notre 
jardin'  is  his  final  word."  Is  Strachey  speaking  of 
Candide?  Or  is  he  by  premonition  speaking  of  his  own 
Queen  Victoria? 

So  far  as  inheritance  was  possible  to  him,  Strachey's 
form  is  the  French  form — Racine's  is  the  type;  his 
ideas,  for  all  they  are  of  a  temper  for  this  age,  are 
Voltaire's;  and  his  method  is  St.  Simon's,  trimmed  and 
moulded  to  suit  the  form.    There  were,  also,  other 
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influences.  Henri  Beyle  confirmed  some  impacts  of 
Racine  and  of  Voltaire,  Shakespeare  clinched  the  de- 
mands of  the  tangible  world.  In  the  English  eighteenth- 
century  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  no  effect,  to 
have  raised  no  warmth.  But  Pope,  it  would  be  clear 
without  the  evidence  of  the  Leslie  Stephen  lecture,  has 
infused  something.  Is  it  not  Pope  we  hear  in  "the 
savage  ritual  of  the  whipping-block  would  remind  a 
batch  of  whimpering  children  that,  though  sins  against 
man  and  God  might  be  forgiven  them,  a  false  quantity 
could  only  be  expiated  in  tears  and  blood  ?"  And  in 
this:  "As  they  sat,  listening  to  his  speeches,  in  which 
considerations  of  stolid  plainness  succeeded  one  another 
with  complete  flatness,  they  felt,  involved  and  sup- 
ported by  the  colossal  tedium,  that  their  confidence  was 
finally  assured"?  And,  too,  did  not  Pope  accent  that 
slight  but  continuous  strand  in  Strachey's  mood,  which 
made  St.  Simon  the  infuriated,  and  Madame  du  Deffand 
congenial  to  him, — the  Jteau  de  son  amitiP. 

The  art  of  Strachey,  fused  of  various  widely  drawn 
elements,  aware  of  itself  in  the  presence  of  congenial 
powers,  grown  fertile  at  last,  is  even  now  not  fully 
described.  Other  components — giving  quality  to  the 
work,  as  impurities  give  the  taste  to  water — abound. 
There  is  Strachey's  sense  of  "strangeness."  "Who," 
he  asks,  "shall  limit  the  strangeness  of  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  wait  for  the  sons  of  men?"  The  word 
"strange"  occurs  in  every  portrait,  in  some  many  times; 
the  idea  and  the  vocable  haunt  him.  And  so  with 
curious,  mysterious,  singular,  amazing,  wonderful,  un- 
paralleled. These  are  for  him  not  dead  but  living  words. 
The  singular  and  the  amazing  and  the  strange!  There 
interpenetrates  the  rationally  perceived  world  some- 
thing supernal,  for  which  Strachey  can  accept  no  con- 
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ventional  explanation,  which  he  would  gladly  take  no 
account  of.  But  the  eye  he  has  on  the  object  is  a  true 
eye,  and  the  something  supernal,  denied  at  large, 
revenges  itself  on  his  vocabulary.  So  again,  with 
energy.  It  is  as  if  the  abundant  life  he  has  committed 
to  the  restraints  of  a  highly  selective  art  tortured  him 
beneath  the  surface  of  consciousness  and  forced  him  to 
select  for  his  subjects,  without  exception,  people  of 
indomitable  will  and  inexhaustible  energy.  Indomitable 
and  inexhaustible,  and  dauntless  and  indefatigable,  the 
words  crowd  into  his  text,  as  well  they  may.  For  he  has 
to  render  the  vitality  and  manifold  activity  of  Queen 
Victoria,  of  Albert,  of  Manning  and  Wiseman  and 
Errington,  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Arnold  and 
Keate,  of  St.  Simon  and  of  Voltaire  and  of  Rabelais. 
The  list  ends  only  with  his  figures.  Even  in  Gordon 
and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  madness  takes  the  form  of 
energy  and  action.  And  so  again,  with  loneliness.  His 
whole  thought  and  feeling  and  art  converge  on  the  final 
isolation  of  the  human  being,  shut  up  forever  in  his  own 
personality.  At  great  and  tragic  passes  in  their  careers 
his  men  and  women  are  alone;  he  paints  them  so, 
stressing  the  fact  by  setting  the  qualification  off  with 
commas.  Particularly  are  they  alone,  of  course,  in 
dying.  And  Strachey  is  preoccupied  with  dying.  He 
cannot  resist  that  last  agony,  that  ultimate  fixation. 
His  major  and  his  minor  figures  have  fair  deaths. 
Victoria  and  Villon  engage  his  pity  because  they  dread 
the  grisly  presence.  He  quotes  with  enthusiasm  Bed- 
does  to  whom  he  is  attracted  because  he  is  "the  poet  of 

death" —  _  ,     .         , 

1  begin  to  near 

Strange  but  sweet  sounds,  and  the  loud  rocky  dashing 

Of  waves,  where  time  into  Eternity 

Falls  over  ruined  worlds. 
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Pascal's  "imperishable  intensity"  when  he  dwells  upon 
the  Omnipotence  of  Death  moves  him.  "Le  silence 
eternel  de  ces  espaces  infinis  m'efFraie!" 

Mortality  and  finitude,  energy  and  the  indomitable 
will  of  man  battling  these,  striking  out  desperately 
against  the  green  wave  which  engulfs  him, — it  is  this 
poetry,  tragic  with  common  sense,  to  which  Strachey's 
art  gives  forms  and  shapes. 
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